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Editorials 


AMERICAN TRADITION AND THE COMING PEACE 


HEN the greater part of the civilized world erupted 

into war in 1914 the United States, obeying the deep 

instincts of national security and desire for peace, 
sought for two and a half years to isolate itself from the storm. 
Despite the fact that our neighbor Canada, the other British 
Dominions, and the Japanese Empire were drawn into the 
conflict almost instantly, the war was regarded in this country 
as European rather than global; and President Wilson re- 
affirmed the traditional policy of nonintervention in European 
political affairs. He not only proclaimed neutrality, but asked 
the country to be neutral even “in thought”; and he did all 
that he could, short of surrendering American rights at sea, 
to protect the pacific democracy of the new world from being 
attacked or drawn into war. 

When this policy failed Wilson led our Republic into the 
conflict and in doing so transformed the character of the con- 
flict. Whereas it had begun as a struggle between two alli- 
ances, one seeking to reorganize Europe under its domination 
and the other to vindicate the independence and freedom of 
nations, the war became a crusade against “militarism” and 
“autocracy” to universalize the principles of political democ- 
racy and found an international organization for the per- 
manent preservation of peace. So was the war regarded in 
the United States and the most powerful currents of American 
idealism were directed toward this goal. 
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The goal was not attained, and twenty-three years later the 
United States was sucked into the vortex of a new and greater 
world war, in which Americans find themselves fighting with 
the same idealism, for the same purposes, defined in almost 
the same words. It is said on all sides that last time we won 
the war but lost the peace; this time we must win both. And 
winning the peace apparently means a resolute and continuing 
exertion of the will to enforce our noble aims throughout 
the world. 

Can Americans do this? Perhaps they can if they will; 
but can they will to do it? Today it is easy enough to resolve 
that tomorrow and all the days thereafter we shall resist 
temptations to take the easy course, to drop our burdens and 
cut our sacrifices, to forget truths taught by experience, and 
to follow demagogues who pander to the shortest views, the 
blindest passions and the most ignoble appetites. But resolu- 
tions are easier to make than to keep. Democracies are fickle 
and have short memories. The slogan of today becomes the 
jeer of tomorrow, and it is not impossible that in a few years 
there will be sour jokes about the “four freedoms” like those 
twenty years ago about the “war for democracy.” Certainly 
one should strive hard to prevent a recurrence of the mood 
of the nineteen-twenties, and to prevent the sabotage of efforts 
at peacebuilding which such a mood could easily engender. 
Our preventive effort ought surely to start with a realistic 
recognition of what our experience has been, that is, an under- 
standing of what we did twenty years ago and why we did it. 
If we are to avoid repeating our errors we should know pre- 
cisely what they were and why we made them. 

It is now generally recognized that Americans hurt both 
the world and themselves by refusing to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of membership in the League of Nations. This does 
not mean they now see that the League was a perfect instru- 
ment which would have succeeded in achieving all its ideal 
objectives if they had joined it; rather it means that the 
League’s imperfections were not an adequate argument 
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against American membership. Why did Americans refuse? 
The first reason was the disillusioning discovery that their 
Associates (they had no Allies!) were not animated fully by 
the ideal purposes which Americans professed. The dis- 
covery would have been less surprising and painful if Ameri- 
cans had been more realistic about the war and their own 
business in it from the start. If instead of launching a crusade 
in behalf of the abstract ideal of universal democracy, they 
had accepted the German challenge as an attack on the se- 
curity of the American Republic and joined the Allies as an 
act of national self-defense, they would have been better pre- 
pared to witness without horrified revulsion the clash of na- 
tional interests and imperialistic rivalries that came, as every 
realistic observer expected, at the end of the war. Moreover, 
they would have been more united in their war effort, and 
therefore more efficient; and they would have been more 
united, more resolute and determined, and therefore more 
influential in the peacemaking. Had they thus acted they 
might have remained at the task of building as good a world 
as imperfect materials would permit. 

In the second place, President Wilson made the terrible 
mistake of not enlisting the representatives of the opposition 
party in the work of peace negotiation. The result was not 
only a League Covenant that offended unnecessarily the more 
narrow-minded American nationalists, but failure to win sup- 
port for his work in great sections of conservative but not un- 
intelligent or isolationist opinion. The ideology of neither 
the war nor the peace was sufficiently identified with the 
American national tradition and recognized national interests. 

That tradition is something richer and fuller than the noble 
doctrines of Jefferson, the sentiments of Walt Whitman, and 
the periodic impulse to rush sympathetically to the support 
of liberty and democracy in foreign lands. It includes the 
Constitution, independence of foreign dictation, and a practi- 
cal, constructive, hard-headed realism. These too must be 
taken into account by any American leaders who hope to 
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succeed in leading this country to undertake permanent re- 
sponsibilities in the international community. They were 
not taken adequately into account a quarter-century ago, and 
the result was a reaction that delivered us into the hands of 
men who pretended to be the patriotic custodians of national 
tradition but were instead the archbetrayers of it. Surely every 
intelligent American who loves his country and desires it to 
play its rightful and honorable part in the world of nations 
will pray that nothing like that happens again. 

Not only our experience after the last war but many signs 
showing in the midst of the present one indicate that we can 
best guard against a new disillusionment and a new reaction 
by keeping our war effort and our declared war objectives 
within the limits of national tradition, within the framework 
of our national interests, and expressive of our conservatism 
as well as our progressive and democratic idealism. This does 
not mean, of course, that we should undervalue our allies; far 
from it, for it is exceedingly important that we remember our 
mistakes of last time—-one of these was having no allies but 
only associates. But if we are to be a good and trustworthy 
ally, who can be depended on to keep a promised word, our 
leaders should make sure of their followers. And to do this 
they ought to make it plain to all that our primary war aims 
are the preservation of our traditional republican Constitu- 
tion, revitalization of its organs, maintenance of the property 
and free-enterprise economic system of the nation, along with 
civil and religious liberty, the opening of channels of com- 
mercial exchange throughout the world, and the establishment 
of all conditions requisite for the continued progressive de- 
velopment of American national institutions. 

If we can really secure these aims we shall not be disillu- 
sioned. We shall have gotten what Americans know to be 
good, and therefore we shall be in a mood to take whatever 
next step in world progress the exigencies of the hour may 
require. We shall neither feel ourselves cheated and swindled 
by our allies nor suspect that revolutionaries are going to 
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squander our material and spiritual resources on a half-baked 
world-saving adventure into Utopia. Therefore we shall be 
little tempted to abandon the good cause in the hour of victory. 
We shall trust our leaders, and perhaps even be less distrust- 
ful of our allies. In which event we can hardly fail to inspire 
them with more confidence in us than past experience might 
warrant them in having. 

But beware of war aims and a peace plan that are not in 
recognizable harmony with national tradition and interest, 
for again there are many who suspect that we are being sold 
a bill of goods. Statesmen and publicists can lead our country 
far along the road to organizing peace if they talk in Ameri- 
can political and sociological language; that is, if they talk 
about the safety and prosperity of the Republic, of the liber- 
ties that we know and prize, of the material things we have 
had and wish to have again. But if they get off the track of 
our tradition, or forget its conservative elements, they will 
meet the fate of Wilson, and we shall all have to suffer for 


their sins. 
Fordham University. Ross HOFFMAN. 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND WORLD CRISIS 


UMNER WELLES, speaking in New York on April 
S 1, 1943, remarked, “that one of the greatest doubts which 

exists in the minds of our partners of the United Nations 
today is the doubt as to what the policy of the United States 
will be when victory is won.” 

One may suppose that the appeals and scoldings which vari- 
ous groups are now addressing on this subject to the American 
people are aimed at dispelling those doubts by persuading the 
American people to shed its hesitations and reveal its hand. 
But it is open to question whether the American people is the 
proper addressee for such manifestoes. If current efforts to 
sponsor certain broad principles of world cooperation are 
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aimed at awakening in the American people a sense of respon- 
sibility toward world affairs, these efforts are misdirected. 
For those broad principles and that sense of responsibility are 
already firmly rooted in our soil. The American people as a 
whole is by now aware of the future role of this country in 
international affairs. Indications point to a substantial ma- 
jority being willing to cooperate with other nations and to 
contribute to the political and economic rehabilitation of the 
world, provided only a clear program of action can be out- 
lined now. 

It seems to many observers that what is needed most at 
the present time is the careful and gradual unfolding, discus- 
sion, appraisal of the specific ways and means which alone 
can make real those much-talked-about generic principles of 
world cooperation and responsibility. This cannot be done by 
addressing manifestoes to the American people. It can only 
be done by insisting upon clearer enunciations of policy on 
the part of those charged with the shaping of policies and the 
exercise of political leadership. The man in the street feels a 
lack of coherent and steady guidance to back his ideas and 
his decision to do all he can to prevent a repetition of the 
world crisis. It is important to give as quickly as possible 
a tangible form to broad ideas of human solidarity, lest they 
wither before the onslaught of delay, confusion, and Utopian 
idealism. 

This job can be done only by the President and the Con- 
gress, who have a joint responsibility under our constitutional 
system for the conduct of foreign policy. Press conferences, 
casual remarks, statistical percentages do not clarify the great 
issues which confront us. The sudden rush of senatorial Reso- 
lutions on the postwar world does not reflect a considered atti- 
tude on the part of the Congress with regard to those prob- 
lems. The people would be more impressed by a type of 
public address which is devoted to the exacting tasks of defini- 
tion and distinction and elaboration. They are less impressed 
by the declarations of poets and philosophers. 
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Today the call is for leadership. As we are approaching 
the time when peace will be with us, the American people 
must not be confronted with impossible alternatives in the fu- 
ture, or kept in the dark as to large issues, or led to believe 
something which is not true. This country must not be left 
to face the future alternative of either accepting a rigid and 
unlimited and all-pervasive military policing of the whole 
world, or of being called a betrayer of its trust toward man- 
kind. The question “How far inside Europe?” recently asked 
by an eminent publicist is one that demands an answer. Closely 
related to it is that of the possible European confederations 
which of late have loomed so large in future plans. The essen- 
tial point that they must be conceived primarily as instru- 
ments of economic cooperation and not as weapons of political 
antagonism has to be clarified and brought home to the people. 
The question of our relations with Russia, together with any 
needed clarification of the Atlantic Charter, is also one that 
should not be shelved or alluded to with cryptic metaphor. 
The explosive, dangerous and, as yet, largely unrealized issues 
contained in the Lend-Lease agreements must be brought into 
the open. Large groups of people believe that some kind of 
repayment can be expected and exacted for Lend-Lease aid. 
Tomorrow a new Administration might reach the same con- 
clusion. The danger must be scotched before it arises. 

Serious thinking along these lines can be done and future 
risks can be avoided, if the country has a clear conception of 
the issues, of the difficulties involved, of the solutions offered. 
This can only be achieved through a series of State papers 
and Congressional debates and sound political leadership— 
not through preaching of vague generalities. 

There are signs that the Government realizes the urgency 
of the new approach. The address by Mr. Sumner Welles on 
April 1, on the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act, was a 
model of what can be done. The little-publicized Reading 
address by Mr. Berle on April 4 was the clearest and most 
important Government statement, so far, on the problem of 
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American relations with Russia. And on April 5, Secretary 
Morgenthau firmly brought into the open the Treasury’s in- 
itial plans on international currency stabilization. The forth- 
coming conference on food and relief will afford another 
early opportunity to our Government to tell the people exactly 
where we stand and how we propose to meet our commit- 
ments. 

Given courageous leadership, little fear need be entertained 
as to where the American people will stand after the war. The 
difficulties involved are fully realized—the need for war- 
time secrecy, the need for caution where the United Nations 
have not yet established a common ground of future action, 
the political risks of premature disclosures. But, on the other 
hand, the danger should not be discounted of sharp reactions 
unless more abundant and less flickering light emanates from 
Washington. 

No one should confuse the necessary secrecy of negotiations 
with the unnecessary and undesirable secrecy as to intents and 
policies. Nor should anyone imagine that a strong and steady 
leadership is to be eschewed in a constitutional democracy. 
As Hamilton said: “There is an idea, which is not without its 
advocates, that a vigorous Executive is inconsistent with the 
genius of republican government. A feeble Executive im- 
plies a feeble execution of the government. A feeble execu- 
tion is but another phrase for a bad execution; and a govern- 
ment ill-executed, whatever it may be in theory, must be, in 
practice, a bad government.” 

Fordham University. MARIO EINAUDI. 


* %* * 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
A" OBVIOUS TRUTH to which a number of recent 


works have called our attention is that, after all, the 
history of Britain and America—as far as concerns 
the development of political institutions, speech, literature, 
manners and customs—was one and the same for the greater 
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part of the existence of each, namely from Julius Caesar’s 
contact with the Britons till the sailing of the Mayflower. 
The Constitution of Massachusetts or Illinois is deeply em- 
bedded in the same foundations as that of the United King- 
dom. Indeed it is amazing how much of our history, even 
after the founding of Massachusetts and Virginia runs on 
parallel lines, with constant interaction and reaction. Even 
the American Revolution was partly a sort of Civil War, 
fought with sword and argument on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Of books emphasizing such facts, the History of the 
English Speaking Peoples, by R. B. Mowatt and Preston 
Slosson may be taken as a model.’ It is an excellent book, 
excellent in its design and purpose and excellent, I am sure, 
in the influence it will have upon public opinion. The first 
of its several excellences is that it is very readable. It has 
all the charm of a twice-told tale that gives us that pleasant 
sense of reading what we already know and of realizing that 
we do not know it all quite as well as we thought we did. 
Add to this that the authors do not try to tell us too much— 
not too much detail: not too many dates; none of that hopeless 
congestion, that overstuffing with facts that disfigures so many 
historical compendiums. Detail must end somewhere. Pro- 
fessors Mowatt and Slosson decide to let it end, as an after- 
dinner speaker should, before it gets tiresome. Too much 
detail defeats its own end, defying memory and hiding the 
wood with the trees. Yet here and there, as notably, I think, 
in the chapter, “Fresh Winds from Western Forests,” they 
make at times a significant use of single detail which calls 
forth a picture to the eye. “An anonymous Briton,” they 
tell us, “writing in 1824, says, ‘In America I never saw even 
the schoolboys playing at any games whatsoever.’” Thank 
you; give me that, and I[ can fill in a whole chapter. 
Professor Mowatt and his collaborator are wise in that 
throughout their volume they make the most of historic kin- 


1HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLE. By R. B. Mowatt and Preston Slosson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 577. $4.00. 
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ship and friendship and the least of historic animosities. This 
is especially well advised in dealing with the relations of 
Britain and America. Time was when it was not so: when 
American republicanism was flaunted in the face of British 
aristocracy; when the War of 1812 was fought all over again 
in the schoolbooks; when in Canada two generations of youth 
were nourished on the noble exile of the Loyalists. 

These are bygone quarrels, with nothing left in remem- 
brance but the glory that deserves to be remembered: seeds 
of dissension that have long since come up as flowers. But 
there are other memories in our English-speaking history of 
which the pain still rankles, the anger will not yet down. One 
thinks of Ireland, of the long story of coercion and eviction, 
of the choice between starvation and exile—that awoke the 
sympathy of the world, and turned not only independent 
America but even the colonies (it is idle to deny it) against 
the mother country; or one thinks, per contra, of the Ireland 
of today, standing with folded hands, while the men who 
fought in 1940 the desperate Battle of Britain, that saved our 
civilization, redeemed with their unsurpassed courage and 
devotion every fault or failure of the past. What are we to 
say of South Africa, of the “guilty and inglorious war’’—so 
an English statesman called it forty-five years ago; or of the 
perplexed chronicles of India, where the glory of Lucknow 
is confronted with the horror of Amritzar? 

Along the shadows of this path, our authors lead with a 
kindly light, certain of the approach to the sunshine. It is 
indeed the only thing to do. Old men can still get angry 
at old wrongs, like an old dog chewing an old bone: shake 
their fists at the McKinley tariff of 1898 and flush with anger 
at the Interstate Commerce Act of 1886. Wiser history goes 
on by. That is, after all, its province. 

Later wisdom begins to show the world that in any great 
past quarrel between decent people animated by patriotic 
motives both sides are on the right. Only the rotten people, 
the traitors, the Judases, the crooks, on both sides, are wrong. 
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In the War of Independence, the Tories were right and so 
were the Patriots: it was right to cling to the ideal of a 
common allegiance; and right to repudiate it when allegiance 
became serfdom. The principles were clear; only the 
measure contentious. So with right and wrong in the Civil 
War. It is only now when we come again to war that means 
wholesale massacre, brutality, torture, crime for which there 
can hardly be on earth forgiveness or forgetfulness, that we 
can see in their proper light the mistaken but honorable quar- 
rels that set a Chesapeake to fight a Shannon or ended with a 
Grant accepting the surrender of a Lee. 

The historic separation of the English-speaking peoples, 
was, in the opinion of many, the greatest distaster that ever 
befell history—or would have been, had it reached its full 
consummation. But it begins to appear now as if the separa- 
tion was but a bolder pathway to a final union. If one dared 
use the pedantry of a mathematical illustration we might say 
that the diverging fate of Britain and America appeared at 
its first departure, as a hyperbola, two separated courses des- 
tined to move further apart for ever; then as the years went 
by, it appeared as a parabola, two courses gone violently apart 
but becoming nearer and nearer, though never quite parallel; 
now it appears, in the long, long vista of future time, that the 
two courses, are an ellipse, moving somewhere toward ulti- 
mate union beyond. If the mathematics of this metaphor are 
faulty, are comic sections instead of conic, at least the senti- 
ment is impeccable. 

Montreal, Canada. STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


Two WoRKS OF ALFRED NOYES 


N THE MIDST of these stark and wintry months of 
war there have appeared two little volumes to gladden us 


like a premature invasion of spring. They are by Alfred 
Noyes, whose poetry, dew-drenched and fragrant with mem- 
ories of England when she was still “‘merrie,” is yet not want- 
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ing in that true spirit of innovation which flourishes in the 
embrace of tradition. That poetry first betwitched those of 
us who were aspiring undergraduates at the portals of our 
century and still, even after more than a generation has 
slipped by, has not lost one whit of its first, fine, careless rap- 
ture. In The Edge of the Abyss, Alfred Noyes preaches what 
he practices; and in Poems of the New World he practices 
what he preaches.* 

Mr. Noyes has lived so many years in the United States 
that he knows our country fully as well as his own. This will 
be at once apparent to any American who has traveled over 
our country lovingly, as he has, from New England to Ari- 
zona, from the Grand Canyon to California. Alfred Noyes 
may be fairly described as a patriot of two countries who, 
somehow, has in no wise attenuated his allegiance to either. 
One finds his spirit epitomized in the four lines which he 
wrote on the scene of the Revolutionary Battle of Princeton: 


Here Freedom stood, by slaughtered friend and foe, 
And, ere the wrath paled or that sunset died, 

Looked through the ages; then, with eyes aglow, 
Laid them, to wait that future, side by side. 


The author of those lines has been endowed with the grace 
to live the Catholic teaching that the true lover of his father- 
land finds this loyalty fraternally integrated with a love of 
every part of the earth where dwell those who have not for- 
gotten that we are all the children of God.’ 

The first part of The Edge of the Abyss is a powerful pre- 
sentation of the fact that States—that is to say the statesmen 
when as leaders of a State they forget that they are human 


1THE EpGE OF THE AByss. By Alfred Noyes. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

PoEMs OF THE NEW Wor tp. By Alfred Noyes. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1942. Pp. 134. $2.50. 

2I wish that everybody who reads the volumes by Mr. Noyes would also study the 
erudite and closely reasoned monograph, National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, by 
Father John J. Wright (Boston: The Stratford Company, 1942). Cf. THoucHT, March, 


1943, pp. 174-5. 
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beings and adopted brothers of our Lord Jesus Christ—lag 
in their morality far behind the homely average of citizens 
who trustingly delegate to them powers which they use to 
blast into ruins all the laboriously acquired treasures of our 
Greco-Roman-Christian culture. Although his devotion to 
the cause of the United Nations has always been unimpeach- 
able, tireless and militant, Alfred Noyes constantly realizes 
that this cause cannot be fully and lastingly served if we for- 
get for one moment the sins of all the United Nations includ- 
ing those of our young Republic. He can fully appreciate 
the sublime saga of Russian resistance while reminding us of 
the unrepented atrocities of Bolshevism; he can combine a 
Dantesque indignation over the sins of British imperialism 
with a symphony in celebration of England’s fidelity to the 
ideals of the Areopagitica. Mr. Noyes, in the first part of 
The Edge of the Abyss, enrolls himself ringingly with those 
Catholic philosophers and theologians of history who, like 
Hilaire Belloc and Christopher Dawson, Peter Wust and 
Jacques Maritain, following Saint Augustine’s Civitas Dei, 
furnish us with the true diagnosis of the mortal disease of our 
age, the progressive, ramifying, idolatrous homocentricism, 
the secularization which has expressed itself more and more 
in obsessive nationalism, in the avaricous capitalism of caste, 
in an increasingly paganized education which corrupts youth 
with sophistries about the relativity of taste, morals and truth- 
seeking, and in the gradual dissolution of all that we mean by 
the family. 

But Alfred Noyes is not content merely to echo the jere- 
miads of the prophets. He makes his own contribution. In 
the second part of The Edge of the Abyss, with the authority 
of an artist who has remained unfalteringly pure of spirit, he 
summons before his tribunal those contemporary charlatans 
of pen, pencil and poison who clamor that “originality” must 
prevail even though beauty, righteousness and truth may fall. 
Unflinchingly he quotes testimonies from the contemporary 
poems and novels which prove “how near to Bedlam the 
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pseudo-intellectuals have come.” Mr. Noyes summons in a 
grotesque pageant, that reminds us of Edmund Spenser’s pro- 
cession of the Seven Deadly Sins, swarms of flippant, glib 
strainers after novelty to whom genuine inspiration, with its 
presupposition of humility, that is to say of divinely guided 
open-mindedness, is meaningless. He catalogues the cheap 
and blaring clichés which come and go ephemeral as flies 
from pungent garbage-dumps and irridescent cess-pools. He 
exposes the cynics and sentimentalists of the reviews whose 
muckraking psychoanalyses reveal their own sordid “frustra- 
tions” and “inhibitions.” 

And, finally, Alfred Noyes is not content with an unsupple- 
mented revelation of the aesthetic plagues of our era. He 
returns, at the climax of The Edge of the Abyss, to those 
majestic themes which he sounded in the book with which 
he signalized his conversion, The Unknown God. Again and 
again, indignation gives way to that discerning kindliness 
with which he unveiled, in The Unknown God, the implicit 
theism in even such an unpromising figure as the would-be 
atheist, Haeckel, and which suffuses—whatever its doctrinal 
errors—his literary portrait of Voltaire. Mr. Noyes may in- 
deed be regarded as the inventor of a uniquely charitable 
apologetics. Thus he builds up to a healing climax of climaxes 
in which he shows that “there is a great ‘consilience of induc- 
tions,’ as well as an immense mass of evidence derived from 
the inner life and experience of the human race, which con- 
stitutes an overwhelming proof of the first postulate of reason, 
and of a rightly ordered society, namely, belief in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, our Origin and End.” He demon- 
strates that 
the world-wide attack on the religion founded by Christ has been based on a 
complete misunderstanding of the relation between the measurements of 
science, in the phenomenal world, and the spiritual values which belong to 
the world of ultimate Reality... . There is an overwhelming body of truth 
in the intellectual armories of Christendom, which has only to be rightly 
used to insure a change of heart and mind throughout the world. 
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He reminds us too, of “Goethe’s description of how human 
life is bound together from birth to the grave by the sacra- 
ments of religion.” Thus he wins the right to a most reverent 
cadence with “one of the oldest and noblest prayers of Christ- 
endom,” one “which is not only in perfect accord with the 
theories of evolution but brings out their deeper possibilities 
of significance relating them to that Eternal Origin and End 
which must also be a permanent factor in every act, event and 
atom of the universe,” an unfathomable and yet ineffably inti- 
mate prayer from the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: ‘““God who 
in a wonderful manner has created and ennobled human na- 
ture, and still more wonderfully renewed it, grant that through 
these sacramental elements we may be made partakers of 
His divinity, who vouchsafed to become partaker of our 
humanity.” 

University of Washington. HERBERT ELLSWORTH CorY. 


* %*« * 


EAST Is EAST 


T IS NOTEWORTHY that, while much has been re- 
f cently written about the New World Order to be estab- 

lished after the victorious conclusion of the War, little has 
been said about the part which the Orient is to play in bring- 
ing about this new Order. To Orientals, at least, this is the 
more surprising since it is generally assumed that the order 
is to be based on an ethical and spiritual conception of life, 
on the principle of justice and freedom for all, and on the 
idea of the brotherhood of man. 

Behind the re-awakening of the East, which is now manifest 
to all, several vital forces are in operation. Of these, two im- 
portant ones have to be carefully considered: the conscious- 
ness of the peoples of the East of the value of their own 
national cultural assets, and their demonstrated ability in 
mastering the techniques of modern industrialization. If it 
is true that, culturally, the peoples of the Orient are not in- 
ferior to other peoples, and if, industrially, they are to be 
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able to hold their own in competition with peoples of the 
West, provided they can get a chance to assimilate modern 
scientific methods, it should follow that a new attitude toward 
their position in the New World Order is bound to arise. 

If there is to be a better understanding between the East 
and the West, the West must grasp the full magnitude of the 
psychological revolution that is occurring in the Orient. It is 
well, therefore, for the Occident to understand oriental cul- 
tural history, to fathom the beauty, vigor and spirit of Oriental 
thought and ideals. It is from this point of view that a recent 
anthology edited by Dr. Lin Yutang may prove of service to 
the cause of understanding.’ He has brought together in one 
volume important works bearing on the cultural life of China 
and India which, for ordinary readers, were not easily avail- 
able; and he has given interpretations of the works which will 
be of great value to occidental students and readers. 

The part of the book dealing with the Wisdom of India 
covers such matters as Indian Piety, Imagination and Humor, 
and Buddhism. There are translations of important Vedic 
hymns, teachings of the Upanishads, the Bhagabat Gita and 
the Yoga Philosophy, which serve as the philosophical and 
spiritual foundation of Hindu life; the epic of Ramayana, 
which depicts the life of the people of ancient India, ideals 
of womanhood, and the theory of government (based on the 
ideal of Rajadhatma, of righteous rule or responsibility of 
the ruler to promote the welfare of the people) ; and charming 
stories from the Panchatranta, the real object of which was 
to impart fundamentals of moral education. The section on 
Buddhism gives an excellent exposition of various phases of 
Buddhist teaching: spiritual life, ethics, psychology, parables 
and legends, as well as the doctrine of Nirvana. Dr. Lin’s 
interpretations have been enriched by his knowledge of Bud- 
dhist literature in the Chinese language. He tries to make 
it clear that Buddhism is not pessimism and that Nirvana 


1THE WispoM oF CHINA AND INDIA. By Lin Yutang. New York: Random House, 
1942. Pp. 1104. $3.95. 
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does not mean “annihilation of self” but rather a state of 
existence nearer to self-realization. 

In the part of the book devoted to the Wisdom of China, 
Dr. Lin first deals with Chinese mysticism and gives his own 
translation of Laotse’s Book of Tao. In an age of discontent 
and lust for power, it is well to read such an antidote as this: 


Fame or one’s self, which does one love more? 
One’s own self or material goods, which has more worth? 
Loss (of self) or possession (of goods) which is the greater evil? 


Therefore: he who loves most spends most, 

He who hoards much loses much. 

The contented man meets no disgrace; 

Who knows when to stop runs into no danger, but 
He can long endure. 


Secondly the author discusses the Book of History, which 
supplies ideals of democracy for the Chinese from the writ- 
ings of Confucius, Mencius and others. The government must 
be “benevolent.” The ruler must serve the people. Perfor- 
mance of one’s duty to family and society, civic righteousness, 
and ethical life should be the guiding principles; and politics 
must not be divorced from ethics. Intellectual attainments 
are not sufficient for a man to assume governmental responsi- 
bilities. Only a “true man,” not merely a “wise man,” should 
be entrusted with responsibilities of leadership and govern- 


ment. 


One who is not a true man cannot long stand poverty nor can he stand 
prosperity for long. A true man is happy and natural in living according 
to the principles of true manhood, but a wise man thinks it is advantageous 


to do so. 
The superior man understands what is right, the inferior man understands 


what will sell. 

The superior man loves his soul; the inferior man loves his property. The 
superior man always remembers how he was punished for his mistakes; the 
inferior man always remembers what present he got. 

The superior man blames himself; the inferior man blames others. 


When one realizes that Chinese and Indian thinking has 
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played and will continue to play an important part in shaping 
the life of nearly half of the world’s population one feels 
the significance of popularizing such literature among the 
people of the West. 

A different but not unimportant approach to the East is 
a work written by a young Indian scholar who had the benefit 
of sitting at the feet of two of India’s most outstanding men— 
the late Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi—and 
who, at the same time, had the opportunity of getting a first- 
hand grasp of the West through studying in American uni- 
versities.. The author is an advocate of cooperation between 
the East and the West, but he sees obstacles on the road and 
gives a timely and friendly warning—not be interpreted as a 
threat—to the political leaders of the Anglo-American Powers 
of a possible disaster if they fail to maintain justice and 
freedom. 

In Warning to the West, Young India speaks for a New 
Asia which is anxious to overthrow the political, economic 
and racial imperialism of the West. The chapter on “The 
White Sahib of India” is a frank criticism of any assumption 
of racial superiority in dealing with Indians. It even attacks 
a certain type of Christian missionary, who seems too eager 
to act as an ally of the imperialists. In the chapter entitled 
“Tsushima,” the author emphasizes the psychological founda- 
tion of twentieth-century Asian revolutions, furthered by the 
rise of Japan as a World Power, after the defeat of Russia 
in the Russo-Japanese War. It became possible for Japan 
to assume leadership for all Asia, once Dr. Sun Yat Sen had 
exhorted the Chinese to follow Japan in modernizing China. 
But Japan’s imperialism and attack on China has discredited 
her leadership, as can be fully understood from the perusal 
of the full text (here published) of letters of late Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, condemning Japan’s aggression in China. 
The chapter on “India Today” is forceful and full of facts 


os 





2WARNING TO THE West. By Shridharani. New York: Duell Sloan and Pearce, 
1942. Pp. 274. $2.50. 
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regarding the real reasons of the failure of the Cripps Mis- 
sion, which has widened the gulf between Britain and India. 
The author claims to see the existence of a double standard 
of international morality prevailing in the West, because, 
while condemning Japanese imperialism in Asia, certain offi- 
cial quarters seem to regard the question of India as a par- 
ticular country’s private affair. Dr. Shridharani points out 
that in terms of extent, population, raw materials and geo- 
graphical position, Asia is of vital importance to the future 
of the world. If the Western powers do not see the im- 
portance of cooperation with China and India on the basis 
of equality, there may arise a combination of China and India 
supported by Russia, which might be a factor in the next 
world war. 
College of the City of New York. TARAKNATH DAS. 





Imponderables in Early 
Americanism 


EVARTS B. GREENE 


HERE is no intention here of renewing the perennial 

controversy as to the original nature of our Federal 

Constitution—whether it created a national govern- 
ment or merely strengthened a league of truly sovereign States.’ 
Our concern is not so much with the interpretation of consti- 
tutional provisions or the validity of this or that political 
theory, as with states of mind and emotional attitudes. 

Let us consider, then, such questions as these: How far did 
the people of the thirteen colonies, in the process of trans- 
formation into States of the new federal union, think of them- 
selves as Americans, rather than as New Englanders, Vir- 
ginians, or New Yorkers? How far again were they conscious 
of an Americanism clearly differentiated from the European- 
ism, so to speak, of their day and generation? Obviously these 
are questions to which no clean-cut answers can be given. 
There were certainly wide differences of thought and feeling 
from one area to another and among different social groups. 
Furthermore, we cannot measure with precision, as in a 
physical or chemical laboratory, the relative strength of na- 
tional feeling as distinguished, on the one hand, from the par- 
ticular loyalties of States and sections, and, on the other, 
from the still vital European tradition. So let us confine our- 
selves, for the present, to the less ambitious task of trying to 
understand, first, what Americanism meant to the men of our 


1The substance of this paper was presented on the opening of an exhibit of 
Americana in the Charles Allen Munn Collection at Fordham University. In the 
following discussion, I have drawn illustrations freely from my forthcoming book 
entitled The Revolutionary Generation (New York, The Macmillan Company). 
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Revolutionary generation and to contemporary observers ; and, 
secondly, how such Americanism found expression in suc- 
ceeding periods—in the pre-Revolutionary era, in the midst 
of the struggle for independence, and finally in the early 
post-war years. 

One of the most frequently quoted definitions of American- 
ism is that of the French author of the Letters of an American 
Farmer, Jean de Crévecoeur, who wrote under the pen-name 
of Hector St. John. Crévecoeur, after several years residence 
in the English colonies, had quite definite ideas about what 
it meant to be an American. First of all, it meant to him 
membership in a comparatively simple and democratic so- 
ciety. Here the European peasant, accustomed to work for 
princes or feudal lords and without political privileges, 
might easily become a free holder, a fully qualified citizen, 
and a voter. Crévecoeur also noted the stimulating effect of 
a change in the scale of the physical environment; “two hun- 
dred miles formerly appeared a very great distance, it is now 
but a trifle.” Under these conditions, men were inspired to 
undertakings which would never have occurred to them in 
their old surroundings: “Thus,” he concluded, “Europeans 
become Americans.” 

Crévecoeur was not alone in emphasizing the psychological 
effect of a broader perspective. The loyalist official William 
Eddis, in his Letters from America, observed that, having 
previously seen no river longer than the Thames, he now 
found it “reduced to a diminutive stream.” A little earlier, 
Franklin, though still an advocate of continued union with 
the Mother Country, nevertheless stressed the idea of colonial 
self-sufficiency: The “immense territory of America,” with 
its “great navigable rivers and lakes .. . must become a great 
country, populous and mighty.” Similarly, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton contrasted the “circumscribed” territory of 
Britain with “the power of this continent,” destined to be “as 
unbounded as our dominions are extensive.” So the country- 
men of Franklin and Carroll were prepared for continental 
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thinking and ready to listen to Thomas Paine when he de- 
clared there was “something absurd in supposing a continent 
to be perpetually governed by an island.” 

Another factor in forming a conscious Americanism was 
the frequently expressed notion of American vigor as con- 
trasted with Old World decadence. As time went on, Frank- 
lin increasingly emphasized the defects of English society, 
which depressed “multitudes below the Savage State that a 
few may be raised above it,” and spoke of the “extreme Cor- 
ruption prevalent among all Orders of Men in this old rotten 
State.” Charles Carroll of Doughoregan expressed similar 
views, and his son, the Signer, noted “symptoms of general 
decay” in the old country. This notion of Old World deca- 
dence was encouraged by British as well as American com- 
mentators. William Samuel Johnson, the first president of 
Columbia College, visiting England before the Revolution, 
was told by an Anglican churchman that America might well 
become an asylum from the “approaching destruction” of a 
“dissolute and abandoned” society. Some Americans, at least, 
doubtless read with a certain complacency a melancholy pic- 
ture of the British metropolis, reprinted here from the 
London Gazette, in which ““T'wo North American Travellers” 
in the year 1944 were represented as finding the city in ruins; 
meanwhile migrants from Britain were said to have con- 
tributed to the “power and grandeur” of the “American 
Empire.” 

The idea that culture, like “the course of empire,” might 
be expected to move westward found occasional literary ex- 
pression. One ardent patriot looked forward to a time when 
“Art’s fair Empire” would “grace Ontario’s Shore” and 
“Another Shakespeare” appear on the banks of the Ohio. 
John Trumbull, the Connecticut wit (not to be confused with 
the artist of the same name), suggested at a Yale commence- 
ment that American literature might one day have its Addi- 
son, Pope, Milton, and Shakespeare. At Princeton, young 
Philip Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge composed a 


’ 
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poetical dialogue entitled “The Rising Glory of America.” 
The notion of an “American language” belongs in general 
to the post-war years; but one hopeful Colonial maintained 
that “the highest perfection” of the English tongue was “re- 
served for this Land of light and freedom.” He proposed, 
therefore, the choice of qualified persons as “Fellows of the 
American Society of Language,” to “correct, enrich and re- 
fine” our linguistic inheritance. 

These expressions of the American spirit in the closing 
years of the colonial era do not, of course, tell the whole story. 
A complete picture must obviously include frank recognition 
of inevitable American dependence on European culture and 
also those provincial attachments which checked the growth 
of a larger patriotism. Nevertheless there was something here 
on which the architects of a new nation could build. 

Armed resistance to parliamentary measures, the final 
stand for independence, and the “new mode of thinking” of 
which Paine spoke, naturally strengthened the incipient 
Americanism of colonial times, though the old provincialism 
and particularism were still to be reckoned with. 

For expressions of this new national feeling, we naturally 
look first to the men who were actively engaged in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, and were thus forced to think continentally, 
whether in the administrative work of the Continental Con- 
gress, in the army and navy, or in diplomatic posts abroad. 
An interesting comment on the effect of Congressional asso- 
ciation upon the men who assembled at Philadelphia from 
widely scattered homes appeared in a contemporary English 
journal. The writer noted especially the sense of enhanced 
personal dignity which came from working in a common 
cause worthy of their best efforts: “From shopkeepers, trades- 
men, and attorneys, they are become statesmen and legislators 
—contriving a new system of government for an extensive 
empire, which they flatter themselves will become, and which 
indeed seems very likely to become, one of the greatest and 
most formidable that ever was in the world.” Horizons were 
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broadened also for enterprising business men engaged in in- 
terstate projects. 

Americans abroad on public or private errands formed a 
small but not unimportant group, including even a few in 
England, notably John Trumbull, the artist, and the distin- 
guished Massachusetts physician, Benjamin Waterhouse. 
Waterhouse as a student at Leyden enrolled himself as Liberae 
Retpublicae Americanae Foederatae civis, a citizen of the 
free American Union. A future South Carolina Congressman 
who studied law in England during the war declared later, 
when his loyalty was questioned, that he had been duly regis- 
tered with our envoys in Paris ‘“‘as a citizen of America.” 
Probably residence abroad, without necessarily excluding 
more limited loyalties, did help some men to think of them- 
selves as “citizens of America.” 

Growing Americanism found expression in the observance 
of Continental anniversaries, particularly the annual celebra- 
tions of Independence Day. In 1778, Congress observed the 
day by dining at the City Tavern with other dignitaries, civil 
and military. Of the customary toasts then offered, one was 
to “The happy era of the Independence of America,” not 
merely of thirteen states. In 1779, when the anniversary fell 
on a Sunday, the Congressional chaplains were directed to 
prepare special sermons for the occasion; and on the invita- 
tion of the French Minister, the delegates heard the Te Deum 
at the Catholic church. There were commemorations also 
of fallen heroes. In 1781, Warren and Montgomery, who fell 
early in the war, were remembered, along with the rejoicings 
over the victory at Yorktown. Recognition of patriotic service 
was not always bounded by sectional lines. Mrs. John Adams 
paid a New England tribute to the Virginian, Daniel Mor- 
gan, the victor of Cowpens whose achievements had “bright- 
ened the pages of our History.” 

The chief human symbol of a common Americanism was 
of course Washington. Adverse contemporary criticism of 
the General cannot, indeed, be ignored. A distinguished New 
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England statesman complained of the “superstitious venera- 
tion” paid to Washington, and it is certainly not necessary now 
to claim that he made no mistakes. In the end, however, the 
weight of public opinion supported the Commander-in-Chief 
against his critics. After 1778 his hold on public confidence 
was not seriously threatened. European, and especially French, 
appreciation may have helped. A sketch of Washington, re- 
printed by an American newspaper from the London Chron- 
icle of 1781, declared that “no man ever united in his own 
character a more perfect alliance of the virtues of the philoso- 
pher with the talents of a general.” When, in 1778, the French 
Admiral D’Estaing gave an entertainment on shipboard in 
Boston harbor, a picture of Washington was prominently 
displayed. When, finally, the victory won, Washington sur- 
rendered his commission to Congress, there was a moving 
scene in the old State House at Annapolis. The somewhat 
critical Rhode Islander, David Howell, spoke feelingly of 
the “affectionate attachment” there shown “‘to our illustrious 
hero.” Thus one result of the long conflict was the association 
of a strengthened American unity with a truly heroic per- 
sonality. 

The war developed not only community of thought and 
feeling, but also increased awareness of what was distinctively 
American. An interesting article in the Pennsylvania Packet, 
discussing the French Alliance, declared this new association 
not merely useful from a military standpoint but more de- 
sirable in other respects than association with Britain. The 
traditions which we shared with England would, it was said, 
tend to perpetuate unfortunate influences—the “pomp” of 
the Anglican Church, British class distinctions, and the Brit- 
ish constitution, “so perfect in theory, but so corrupt in prac- 
tice.” Republican simplicity and sound morals would thus 
be endangered. Contamination by the French was said to be 
less likely because of the natural barriers of language and 
religion. 

This rising Americanism was, however, jealous even of our 
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allies. In some quarters there were misgivings about associa- 
tion with a “Popish” king and nation. The tangled diplomacy 
resulting from the Franco-Spanish alliance later emphasized 
the need of an independent American policy. 

For some men, at least, Americanism did not seem incom- 
patible with a degree of internationalism. So far as Americans 
were influenced by European liberals or sought their support, 
they liked to think of themselves as fellow-workers for the 
ideals of the “Age of Enlightenment.” Americans toasted 
Louis XVI not only as an ally but also as “the magnanimous 
protector of the rights of mankind,” and it was hoped that 
America’s example might inspire the oppressed everywhere 
to resist tyranny and reclaim their “natural and inalienable 
rights.” The young republic was pictured as not only taking 
her rightful place among the nations but also introducing 
“a new era in the happiness of mankind.” 

The story of particularist opposition to the strengthening 
of the federal union is too familiar to need retelling here. 
Less often stressed are the indications of genuine Americanism 
during the so-called “Critical Period.” Franklin, returning 
in 1786 from France to his Philadelphia home, noted the 
general rejoicing on the anniversary of the great Declaration, 
by which he and his fellow signers “hazarded Lives and For- 
tunes.” In 1787, New Haven celebrated the anniversary by 
a procession of city officers, clergy, and other citizens. Presi- 
dent Stiles of Yale presided at the public exercises and intro- 
duced the orator of the day. There were other notable celebra- 
tions that year: at Petersburg, Virginia, where the orator 
spoke of the anniversary as the “Birthday of a Nation—of a 
world”; and in New York, where Congress, the State and 
City governments, and the Society of the Cincinnati joined 
in the public exercises; bells were rung and cannon fired 
salutes. 

Washington’s unique position as national hero was, as we 
have seen, confirmed by the happy outcome of the war. 
Sketches of him, along with other war heroes, were included 
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in the popular textbooks of Jedidiah Morse and Noah Web- 
ster, and poems were written in his honor. When Lafayette 
visited Boston in 1784, there were festivities at which the 
General’s portrait was displayed, crowned with laurels and 
supported by the French and American ensigns. Congress 
ordered an equestrian statue of Washington for the prospec- 
tive permanent capital, and “the best artist in Europe” was 
to be commissioned for the work. His portrait was hung 
in the New York City Hall, and Noah Webster declared that 
his likeness was “destined to grace the walls of every council 
chamber in the new world.” 

The terms “nation” and “national,” however conservatively 
interpreted, were often used. “Our citizenship in the United 
States,” said Paine in his last “Crisis” paper, “is our national 
character. Our citizenship in any particular State is only our 
local distinction. . . . Our great title is AMERICANS.” 
Washington wrote to the historian, William Gordon: “We 
are known by no character among Nations than as the United 
States. Massachusetts or Virginia is no better defined, nor 
any more thought of by Foreign Powers than the County of 
Worcester in Massachusetts is by Virginia, or Gloucester in 
Virginia is by Massachusetts.” Jefferson, ardent Virginian 
though he was and the future defender of States rights, agreed 
that in relation to the outside world, America must be “one 
nation only firmly hooped together.” 

As in pre-Revolutionary years, Americans abroad liked to 
contrast the manners of their countrymen with those of less 
virtuous Europeans. Though Jefferson found the French more 
congenial than their neighbors across the Channel, he thought 
that Americans should not adopt French social standards. A 
visit to France, he told Monroe, would “make you adore 
your own country.” ‘Mrs. John Adams considered both 
England and France “old corrupted countries”; Americans 
had a “happier land, a land of liberty and virtue, compara- 
tively speaking.” Even the cosmopolitan Franklin advised 
an English mother to educate her children in America, where 
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manners were “simple and pure.” This setting off of Ameri- 
can simplicity against European sophistication found expres- 
sion in Royall Tyler’s pioneer American play, The Contrast, 
presented in New York in 1787. The keynote was struck 
in the prologue: “Why should our thoughts to distant coun- 
tries roam, when each refinement may be found at homer” 

Americanism also found expression in pleas for a distinctive 
national culture. Benjamin Rush, in his “Thoughts upon the 
Mode of Education proper in a Republic,” advocated not only 
free schools but a federal university; federal offices should 
be limited to men who had there “imbibed federal and repub- 
lican ideas.” Even more significant are the writings of Noah 
Webster, the future lexicographer, who called for an Ameri- 
can education emancipated from European traditions. As a 
textbook writer, he proposed by the use of American selections 
to turn the minds of youth “from ancient fables and modern 
foreign events, and fix them upon objects immediately inter- 
esting in this country.”’ Closely related to Webster’s educa- 
tional ideas was his plea for linguistic emancipation. National 
honor, he insisted, required ‘“‘a system of our own, in language 
as well as government.” He expected American experience to 
develop a language “‘as different from the future language of 
England as the modern Dutch, Danish and Swedish are from 
the German.” John Adams took a less extreme view. Expect- 
ing English to become the chief world language and holding 
that responsibility for its improvement should be assumed by 
the rapidly growing American branch of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, he proposed that Congress should charter an 
Academy for that purpose. Besides insisting on differentia- 
tion from British English, Webster was an ardent crusader 
for uniformity in American usage, “demolishing those odious 
distinctions of provincial dialects.” His textbooks helped to 
spread this gospel, though his definitely New England stand- 
ards did not, of course, go unchalienged in other parts of the 
country. 

In closing this survey of early Americanism, something 
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may be said of its influence on science, letters, and pictorial 
art. To the older American Philosophical Society, there had 
been added, in 1781, the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston, whose first volume of Memoirs included 
a declaration of faith in the stimulating influence of political 
liberty. The German traveler, Schoepf, believing that the 
war had developed new talents, urged Americans to become 
more self-reliant in dealing with their own scientific problems. 
An interesting address before the American Philosophical 
Society in 1789 declared that while scientists must be in a 
sense citizens of the world, it was their duty to cultivate espe- 
cially those studies which would be most useful to their own 
country. 

At Philadelphia, Matthew Carey’s American Museum, 
which had nearly seventeen hundred subscribers ranging all 
the way from New England to the lower South, including 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, was devoted to the pub- 
lication of old and new material relating to the Revolution 
and the American scene. About the same time, the New 
England historian, Jeremy Belknap, contributed to the 
Columbian Magazine his “American Plutarch, or a Bio- 
graphical Account of the Heroic and Virtuous Men... of 
the United States.” During these years, Timothy Dwight, 
the future president of Yale, was writing his poem of Green- 
field Hill, which, though dealing with a local theme, glorified 
America, “by heaven designed, th’ example bright to renovate 
mankind.” A similarly exuberant Americanism was expressed 
in Joel Barlow’s Vision of Columbus, which was “designed 
to exhibit the importance of this country in every point of 
view as the noblest and most elevated part of the earth, the 
last and greatest theatre for the improvement of mankind.” 

Not the least interesting phase of early Americanism was 
its expression in pictorial art, notably in the work of Charles 
Wilson Peale and John Trumbull. Though the American- 
born Benjamin West spent most of his life in England, where 
he became a court favorite and an early president of the Royal 
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Academy, he too deserves to be remembered in this connec- 
tion as the teacher of several of his young countrymen. One 
of his pupils was Matthew Pratt, whose painting of “The 
American School,” now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
represents West in his London studio surrounded by a group 
of his American pupils. It is chiefly, however, to the paint- 
ings of Peale and Trumbull that we are indebted for the 
preservation in art of the leading personalities in our struggle 
for independence. Peale is probably best known through his 
series of Washington portraits. 

The outstanding figure in the pictorial representation of the 
Revolution and its leaders was undoubtedly John Trumbull. 
After study with West in London, he turned definitely to 
American subjects, and Jefferson, whom he visited in France, 
encouraged him in his ambition “to preserve and diffuse the 
memory of the noblest series of actions which have ever pre- 
sented themselves to the history of man.” Before 1789, Trum- 
bull had begun his distinguished smaller painting of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, besides producing 
a number of his famous war scenes. When Abigail Adams 
saw in London his painting of “Bunker’s Hill” depicting the 
death of General Warren, she was deeply moved: “My whole 
frame contracted, my blood shivered, and I felt a faintness 
at my heart.” She saw in Trumbull “the first painter who 
has undertaken to immortalize by his pencil those great actions 
which gave rise to our nation.” 

We need not quarrel with those scholars who have made 
clear the clash of sectional interests which made difficult the 
formation of a more perfect union and those equally real 
economic interests which were undoubtedly an important 
factor in making that union finally possible. When all is 
said, however, no simple formula will explain the complex 
processes of history, and imponderables of the kind here re- 
called had also their part—and an important part—in the 


birth of our nation. 
* * * 





Panics, Panaceas and 
Principles 


JAMES M. S. WARING 


our emotions to cloud our reason. We are led either 

to grasp at panaceas with a resultant sacrifice of 
principle, or we reason defectively largely through incom- 
pleteness. Times such as these lead us all, too readily, to 
generalize gratuitously and without adequate substantiation, 
or to become exclusively pragmatic with the utter abandon- 
ment of principle. 

Human action has as its objective either the preservation of 
some status quo or the introduction of change in the existent 
order. Regardless of its purpose, action undertaken through 
the application of “over-generalization” cannot, but through 
chance, bring about the desired and expected effects. If, 
on the other hand, our reasoning is exclusively particularistic, 
our conclusions are quite as likely to be erroneous and prone 
to lead to speciousness. 

We are confronted today with the widest variety of views 
on the subject of postwar planning. How should we plan; 
where should we plan; and when should we plan? Should 
we plan now or should we plan later? How can we plan 
now, in the face of incomplete knowledge of postwar condi- 
tions? It is a simple matter to multiply our difficulties; it 
is more difficult to rationalize our problems. Yet much can 
be done in this direction and there is no time like the present 
to undertake this task. Much might be said in support of the 
argument that a great deal can be done at this time directed 
to the development of information and analytical procedure 
in the postwar period, whatever the conditions then coexistent 
may be. It is not, however, the purpose of this article to 


P esr emo of panic or stress are especially apt to cause 
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discuss the problem of planning, except to point out this 
thought in relation to it. 

It is quite as important, in planning, to develop the things 
we should not do as to develop those things we should do, 
and I should like to emphasize here two things we should 
aim to avoid in any planning program. The suggestions, it 
is true, are in the nature of a negative approach, but in any 
sound basis of planning, our postwar pattern, both domestic 
and foreign, must (or so the writer believes) rigidly conform 
to these two negative precepts. 

The first of these precepts is that there shall be no agree- 
ment or compromise with any nations which would imperil 
our rights and privileges as defined by the Constitution. It is, 
as we see it, a duty of every citizen to see, insofar as he is able, 
that the fundamentals of the Constitution be not impaired in 
the slightest particular by any action on the home front or 
in the theatre of international affairs now or later. 

The second precept relates to our ever-present problem of 
group pressure. The constitutional rights and privileges of 
individuals and of groups—whether industrial, labor, po- 
litical, religious or whatnot—are fully recognized and con- 
stitute one of the most important phases of our democracy, 
and it is the critical value of these groups which constitutes 
one of the greatest safeguards to the stability of our political- 
economic-social structure. : 

The dangers of group pressure arise when, by or for what- 
ever means it is accomplished, any group profits at the ex- 
pense of other groups; and it is this which shall constitute 
our second precept. Such occurrences are not by any means 
confined to democracies. The stabilizing value of group 
criticism with the privilege of free speech which democratic 
governments enjoy makes them less liable to this danger. 
The Axis powers, with a single pressure group controlling, 
and the voices of the other groups completely submerged 
by their governments, provide an apt illustration of this. 
With us, the stabilizing influence of our Constitution has very 
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definitely prevented any continuing unbalance of power be- 
tween the groups. Nevertheless, it is in times of supreme 
crises such as these that we should, more than at any other 
time, concern ourselves with the consideration of the effects 
on other groups of action originating in or designed for some 
particular group. 

However good the motives may be, we should guard in 
these times against the dangers of specious reasoning, and 
carefully scan proposed action directed toward any group 
with the view of determining repercussions on other groups. 

There is no need here, again, to review the soundness of 
our American Constitutional System. Our greatest need is, 
instead, to refamiliarize ourselves with the remarkable record 
which industry and agriculture in the United States have 
achieved within the political framework of that system. Co- 
incident with a century and a half of political progress, we, 
in this country, have witnessed an economic and social de- 
velopment which has yielded to us an economic and social 
status far beyond the achievement of any other nation in the 
international community. 

To begin with, there have been no changes in the funda- 
mentals of our Constitution, which has endured and imple- 
mented our government throughout the time period. 

At the beginning of this period, its political structure in- 
cluded the thirteen original States. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, there were thirty-four States in the nation, and 
by 1912 our political structure had grown to include its 
present forty-eight States. 

The population of the thirteen original states was estimated 
to be approximately 3,820,257." Our present population 
(1940) is 131,669,275. 

To indicate the coincident expansion of our territory, the 
overwhelming majority of our population was concentrated 
east of the Alleghanies in 1790. At the outbreak of the 


——__-— 


1Estimate by Bureau of Census. 
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Civil War, the boundaries of the United States had moved 
westward to include Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Texas. Today our western frontier is the Pacific. The 
United States is now the fourth largest country in the world 
on a population basis. China is first with a population of 
491,000,000 and India second with a population of 389,000,- 
000; Russia third with a population of 194,000,000.° 

The historic fact of the coincidence of our political, terri- 
torial and population growth is self-evident. This brings us 
to a consideration of the coincident growth and changes in 
agriculture and industry. In this case the analysis is con- 
fined to a consideration of changes which have occurred in 
the twenty-year period from 1910 to'1930, for in this period 
there occurred our most rapid industrial growth and also 
the most significant transitions in agriculture and industry. 
The following statistics are relevant to the consideration of 
certain economic changes in this period. 


U. §. POPULATION TREND—1910-1930 


(in thousands) 
1910 % 1930 % of 
1910 
94,275 (100) 125,702 (133) 
Trends of Gainfully Occupied 
By Totals and by Occupational Groups 
1910 1930 
Number % Number % 
T—Total Gainfully Occupied... 39,200 41.6 50,000 39.8 
A—Gainfully Occupied in Agri- 
culture 31.0 10,600 21. 
N—Gainfully Occupied in Non- 
Service Industries 31.7 15,700 31.4 


S —Gainfully Occupied in Service 
Industries 37.3 23,700 47.2 


Percentages for Item T are in % of population. 
Percentages for Items A, N & S are in % of T for the corresponding year. 


2Whitaker’s Almanac (London, 1943). 
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These statistics, in themselves, tell a significant story, and 
when examined in relation to coincident economic change, 
present an interesting historic sequence. To begin with, atten- 
tion is directed to the 33% population growth in the twenty- 
year period referred to above. The percentage of gainfully 
occupied remained practically constant throughout this 
period, varying from 41.6% in 1910 to 39.8% in 1930. The 
percentage of the total gainfully occupied in agriculture de- 
clined markedly during the period, from 31% at the begin- 
ning, to 21% at the end, while the numbers employed in 
agriculture throughout the period declined from 12,200,000 
to 10,600,000, a decline of only 13%. The percentage of gain- 
fully occupied in the non-service industries, namely, in the 
extractive and manufacturing industries, remained essentially 
constant, varying only from 31.7% to 31.4%; the numbers 
increasing during this period from 12,400,000 to 15,700,000, a 
gain of over 20%. ‘The service industries’ show, however, a 
striking increase in percentage as they rise from 37.3% at 
the beginning to 47.2% of the gainfully occupied at the end 
of the period, the numbers rising from 14,600,000 to 23,700,- 
000, a gain of nearly 40%. 

Throughout this period the growth in industrial produc- 
tion greatly exceeded the growth of population as shown 
above. The reason for this was that production grew, first, 
because of population growth, and second, because of the 
increased use of goods per capita as our material welfare 
improved. Wages increased, prices considered in connection 
with the quality of the products decreased, quality of prod- 
ucts improved, and these factors primarily accounted for the 
expansion in production. 

One all-important phenomenon appears in this historic 
sequence, and it is one made possible only by a correlative 
study of certain factors. No particularized study alone 
would have developed it as it required really a synthesis of 


8This category includes: Transportation, Communications, Wholesale and Retail 
Trade, the Professions, Personal and Domestic Service, and Public Service. 
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various analytic observations. The phenomenon referred to 
is this. As the time interval progressed, as production in- 
creased, and as prices per unit of quality declined, total costs 
(per unit of quality) declined. But during this period there 
were sharp increases in two cost components, namely, taxes 
and labor wages. The rises of these two cost components con- 
tinuously prevailed. Now since, as stated, there was a re- 
duction of total costs, it is obvious that industry had to more 
than offset these two rising costs. It accomplished this largely 
in the following way. It increased its rates of amortizing 
plants, processes and equipment, and thus, by the more fre- 
quent replacement of old with modern equipment, effected 
both cost reduction and quality improvement. 

This is what actually happened, paradoxical though it 
may seem. With rising labor wages, with rising taxes, indus- 
try increased another cost item, depreciation’; and in spite of 
so doing, effected a total cost reduction. Of course, what hap- 
pened was that the more efficient equipment increased pro- 
ductivity. But these replacements of obsolete plants, proc- 
esses and equipment, besides reducing the man hours of labor 
required, also reduced the quantity of raw materials required 
per unit of production, or were able to use less expensive or 
better raw materials—all or some of these being responsible 
for the total cost reduction. 

Now, let us consider the overall effects of this ““mechaniza- 
tion” of industry. Only a few years ago there was a great 
deal of discussion as to the effects of industrial mechaniza- 
tion on employment. As we see it, the overall effects were 
quite apparent. While man hours per unit of production 
were decreased, it must be recognized that a result of this 
was an increase in production. In some industries, the de- 
mand for labor due to the increased production more than 
offset the decline in employment resulting from the mechan- 
ization; in others it did not, but as the statistics above show, 


‘Amortization is a function of obsolescence, a depreciation item. 
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occupations in the non-service industries as a whole did not 
decrease markedly on a percentage basis as noted before, while 
the numbers so employed actually rose from 12,400,000 in 
1910 to 15,700,000 in 1930. The important thing to recog- 
nize, however, is that as production expanded in the non- 
service industries there was a great resultant expansion in 
the geographic markets for these products calling for a 
marked increase in one of the service groups of industries, 
namely, transportation. This reflection occurred in all types 
of transportation—rail, water, and truck. 

Another large repercussion of the production expansion 
was on the power group. Mechanization in very large 
measure called for large increases in power demand, for it 
was a substitution of mechanical energy for hand labor. 
Again, because of the product expansion, material increases 
in employment occurred in the local distribution of the prod- 
ucts. These are included under the general category of 
wholesale trade; in other words, the jobber and the wholesale 
merchant were another group reacting directly to the product 
expansion. 

But this expansion of products which we have been empha- 
sizing so much has been, as we have said, very much greater 
than the expansion of the population. People were using far 
more products per capita as the twenty-year period pro- 
gressed. This is but another way of expressing an improve- 
ment of public welfare. As previously stated, it was at- 
tributable to the effect of increasing wages, decreasing costs 
and improving quality of products, the latter particularly ex- 
panding the economic utility of the products. The increase 
in real wages progressed and with it came increases in such 
service industries as retail trade and personal and domestic 
service, which latter group, by the way, includes not merely 
personal servants but also such industries as laundries, restau- 
rants, hotels, etc. 

The changing pattern of agriculture in the twenty-year 
period of our historic sequence is a striking one. As we have 
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seen, the numbers of gainfully occupied in agriculture fell 
from 12,200,000 to 10,600,000, the percentage changing from 
31 to 21 of the gainfully occupied during the twenty-year 
period (see tabulation on page six) while population ex- 
panded over 30% in that period. 

As in industry, scientific development in agriculture con- 
tributed to this striking increase in agricultural productivity. 
Mechanization occurred on the farm as it did in industry. The 
continued development of scientific methods for farming, the 
great advance in the extent of fertilization, the improvement 
in fertilizers, and the direction and scientific aid given the 
farmer by our federal and state departments of agriculture, 
for which purpose continually increasing public funds were 
applied, have collectively effected two important economic 
changes—first, they have materially increased productivity 
(yields per man hour), and second, they have materially in- 
creased yields of farm products per acre. 

Again, it might be and has been argued that mechaniza- 
tion and other scientific developments have resulted in un- 
employment in agriculture. On the contrary, agriculture also 
has found a wide geographic expansion of its markets with 
an increase per capita demand for many of the agricultural 
products. As we know, these products are now continuously 
being transported from coast to coast and from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes. High speed freight facilities, car refrigera- 
tion, have all contributed to this, and the expansion of pro- 
duction in agriculture has had precisely the same kind of 
repercussions on the service industries as were effected by 
the expansion of production in the products of industry. The 
causes of these repercussions have been discussed previously 
in some detail. 

Briefly stated, the overall effect of mechanization con- 
sidered in connection with the increased real wage very posi- 
tively resulted in an increase in employment. Note again 
that the percent of gainfully occupied increased slightly 
during the period. 
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In considering certain economic changes in industry, we 
called attention to the material rise in one industrial cost 
component, namely, taxes. But we must now recognize that 
the resultant increase in revenues of government—whether 
federal or state, municipal or county——were to a greater and 
greater extent being directed to the improvement of the living 
standards of the various communities, in the improvement of 
sanitation and health, in hospitalization and clinics, in educa- 
tional facilities and larger teaching staffs, in police and fire 
protection, in new and improved transportation facilities, and 
in many other ways. 

As one reviews this secular period of 150 years from the 
standpoint of the results accomplished and from the stand- 
point of the factors contributing to the accomplishment, one 
is definitely led to the conclusion that the end result of the 
period places our nation on the highest plane of civilization 
among the nations of the world with a recognized position 
in all fields which contribute to civilization—in government, 
in religion, in economics, in art and in science. 

Yet this result was not accomplished by impairing the sta- 
bility of any part of our political, social or economic struc- 
ture. On the contrary, there is definite evidence that the sta- 
bility of every part of the structure has been improved 
throughout the period. 

As we consider some of the historic sequences which have 
contributed to this, it becomes apparent that our national ex- 
pansion was a balanced expansion. The coincident expansion 
of our population, territory and number of State governments 
evidence this. The expansion in the number of our State 
governments, changing as it did from thirteen at the be- 
ginning to forty-eight at the end of the period, shows our 
continuing adherence to one of the fundamentals of our Con- 
stitution, namely, the right of local communities to self gov- 
ernment (States’ rights). 

As we turn next to a consideration of the coincidental eco- 
nomic expansion, the evidence seems conclusive that this was 
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accomplished at no sacrifice to the stability of any part of our 
economic structure. 

As we consider the product expansion in industry and agri- 
culture with the concomitant improvements in quality and 
reduction in unit price, we recognize that because this product 
expansion was to a considerable extent distributed in the 
lower-income brackets of our society, a definite social benefit 
resulted. 

As we observe an extremely large increase in one of indus- 
try’s cost components, namely, taxes, we recognize that the re- 
sultant increases in governmental revenues—federal, state, and 
municipal—were in increasingly large amounts devoted to the 
betterment of the living standards of the lower-income bracket 
classes. 

We have always had with us and always will have, in every 
part of our society, evidence of action based on panaceas and 
specious reasoning. On the other hand, we have adequate 
evidence that throughout the secular period the provisions of 
the Constitution have provided a means of correcting or pre- 
venting any long-time or cumulative effects of such actions. 
The fundamental principles of the Constitution have endured 
without change through the period. ‘Their effect as a sta- 
bilizing influence on all parts of our social-political-economic 
structure is evident. It is inconceivable that the end-point 
results could have been attained without it. 

But these fundamentals are not panaceas; they are not 
based on specious reasoning. On the contrary, they are de- 
signed to prevent such influences, and because of this, one 
feels fully justified in concluding that our whole progress and 
the end results we have achieved are based primarily on 
principles whose workability and adaptability to this compli- 
cated and dynamic structure of which we are a part have been 


most completely validated. 





Peace and Politics 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


delicate aspects of peacemaking when he stated in his 

Christmas Eve allocution of 1942: “International rela- 
tions and internal order are intimately related.”’ Recent his- 
tory has demonstrated graphically that the modern State, 
democratic or dictatorial, is capable of marshaling tremen- 
dous forces for an all-out war effort; it has still to be shown 
that peace settlements can be worked out which will find 
equally strong and sustained popular support. This new de- 
sire for lasting peace will have to be more vigorous than tra- 
ditional pacifism, which even when it was genuine and not a 
disguise for subversive elements was merely a passive and 
futile opposition to war and not a positive and effective af- 
firmation of peace. Without backing by the people the new 
order will differ but little from the old, and freedom from 
fear will remain just another piece of wartime oratory. The 
stability of a new international order will therefore depend 
on the ability of the great nations to formulate and adhere to 
certain principles of foreign relations which are binding on 
their own people. 

More specifically the question must be raised of the influ- 
ence of politics on peace. By politics is here understood the 
ever-fluctuating drives to gain advantages for more or less 
clearly defined groups within the State in the course of which 
real issues are discussed primarily with a view to obtain or 
defend positions of influence and only secondarily, if at all, 
in consideration of their intrinsic merits. Peace as the Pope 


1Quoted from The Tablet (London, January 2, 1943), which has published pains- 
taking analyses of Papal statements, often based on authoritative elaborations in the 


Piusic PIUS XII stressed one of the most important and 


Osservatore Romano. 
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reminds us has been defined by Saint Thomas as “tranquil liv- 
ing together in order.” This presupposes the ability of people 
to maintain procedures to ascertain sound principles and then 
develop motivations and methods for joint action. Politics, 
by nature, are conceived within a narrow framework of time, 
they are focused on the point immediately at stake; peace on 
the contrary requires farsighted comprehension of the total 
situation if it is to be more than a makeshift arrangement. 
How to keep politics out of peace, is, therefore, one of the 
main problems with which this country and the world at large 
is confronted. 

All studies, plans and programs for a future peace which 
do not take into account this problem will remain suspended 
in the air.” To anchor them more firmly in the ground, it will 
be helpful to outline the relations between domestic and for- 
eign issues in three phases, treating, first, some implications 
of the different position of the “political pendulum”’ in the 
various United Nations; secondly, the impact of differences 
in political practices, institutions, and ideologies; lastly, the 
all important problem of the adjustment of the internal order 
of the defeated nations to the new international system. By 
facing these difficulties in all frankness, it may be possible to 
avoid certain pitfalls and prevent political chaos after mili- 


tary victory. 
I 


By way of a broad generalization it can be said that wher- 
ever political opinion is allowed to express itself more or less 
freely and where those out of power have an actual chance of 


2Henry Bamford Parkes (THE Wortp AFTER THE War. New York: Crowell Co., 
1942. Pp. 240. $2.50) reviews the foreign policy of the United States and finds that 
its primary weakness in the past was “sentimental moralism” and a false rationalism 
of the true and just motives of the entry of this country into the first World War. 
To this he attributes the ensuing disillusion and isolation. Professor Parkes believes 
that justice and power are not incompatible and that the new world order should be 
safeguarded primarily by the United States, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the U.S.S.R. and China. However, he does not discuss concretely how domestic 
politics can be adjusted to the exigencies of this new type of foreign relations. 
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securing it by gaining sufficient public support, dominant po- 
litical and social ideas, policies and practices fluctuate visibly 
as it were in a cyclical fashion. In countries where there is 
no freedom of speech and association, the swing of the pendu- 
lum is not suspended—even though official changes in pre- 
dominant ideas are not admitted. The shifts are made in 
recurrent purges of the upper crust of the leadership circle. 
In view of the fact that democracy is today everywhere unsafe 
in the world, this new dictatorial technique needs some fur- 
ther explanation. The art of keeping totalitarian States flex- 
ible and resilient by manipulating the political pendulum has 
been applied skillfully by Stalin and Hitler. The latter re- 
tained in his service a small number of former upper-class 
people and used them to conceal for some time, both from the 
German people and from other nations, the real nature and 
intentions of the revolution. Thus he was able to show a 
“respectable” front or what looked like one from a distance. 
This proves that if a revolution can be made apparently re- 
spectable it can get away with almost anything—because most 
people still think that a revolution consists of street riots and 
the assumption of power by ideologists, and that social order 
is maintained as long as trains continue to run on schedule. 
In an unstable democracy, revolutionary movements can gain 
a foothold by hiding communist activities behind respectable 
and progressive organizations or by asserting that a political 
movement is Christian and that all its critics must be com- 
munistic. 

If we are to debate rationally the issue of the future peace, 
we must oppose the monopolizing of moral and social values 
by those whose real purpose it is to camouflage political aims 
which are utterly incompatible with their public professions. 

For the purpose of separating politics from peacemaking it 
is of the utmost importance to ascertain what the political 
pendulum’ is in the major countries which have to cooperate 


3Walter Millis discusses this phase of international cooperation in the Free World, 
April, 1943. 
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in the re-establishment of peace. In this connection, it makes 
no difference whether the pendulum can still swing freely or 
is already subject to non-democratic manipulation. Once we 
have determined the location of the pendulum we should be 
in a position to appraise more realistically the issues which 
have to be cleared up before peacemaking can be undertaken 
with any hope of enduring success. 

At this point we are concerned with the relatively short 
time-lags in the operation of the political pendulum in coun- 
tries allied in war and called to cooperate after victory. Even 
if the long-run political trend points in the same direction, 
the different rhythm of domestic politics can interfere de- 
cisively with the conduct of international affairs. In the 
twenties, for instance, France with insignificant interruptions 
had governments veering to the right whereas in Central Eu- 
rope the emphasis was on extension of democracy and social 
improvements. The French statesmen of that period did not 
care to encourage the forces of freedom in Germany by mak- 
ing those concessions to the Weimar Republic which later 
were granted to Hitler’s policy of blackmail. When his regime 
came to power it so happened that the swing of the pendulum 
went very far to the left in France and the unfortunate popu- 
lar-front episode followed. This brought about an unusual 
political constellation in France in which former ardent anti- 
Germans began to advocate appeasement of Hitler as a means 
of reversing the swing of the political pendulum at home. The 
tragic history of the ten years preceding the second World 
War becomes somewhat more intelligible if we view it in 
terms of these differences in domestic political constellations 
in European countries which resulted in international mud- 
dling, confusion and disaster. 

What are the prospects especially as regards the relations 
of the United States to those nations with whom an under- 
standing on the principles of a free world has to be reached 
now?’ This is a complex question which has to be viewed not 
only in the light of the Constitutional provisions concerning 
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foreign relations of the United States but also of recent poli- 
cal trends in this country.’ 

In the domestic field this country has come through ten 
hectic years of lawmaking introducing some modern features 
of social legislation, among them social insurance and collec- 
tive bargaining. Their net result was to create institutions 
here which have operated for a long time in Australia, New 
Zealand, Scandinavia, Great Britain and pre-Hitler Germany. 
The fact that the United States started comparatively late in 
this field is, however, not a sign of social backwardness. It 
testifies rather to the fact that up to about 1930 conditions and 
opportunities here were so favorable that the need for social 
legislation was not felt as generally here as elsewhere. It 
would be absurd to consider the New Deal’ as an importation 
of “alien philosophies.” In fact the product is strictly native. 
Nowhere else could there have occurred such tremendous 
spending for relief, such colossal work projects and the rise 


‘The foreign relations are conducted by the President of the United States. How- 
ever, international treaties require the consent of two thirds of the members of the 
U. S. Senate. In practice, this means that 33 members of this body are in a position 
to avoid policies and commitments of the Chief Executive. Furthermore, no possi- 
bility exists in this country of postponing elections for the duration. Should the 
President declare that under no circumstances will he be a candidate in November 
1944 he would eliminate himself practically although not legally from the diplomatic 
scene, leaving as protagonists Churchill and Stalin while the U. S. Army is fighting 
all over the world. Should he declare that he will be a candidate a heated political 
campaign would start immediately. Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles under- 
lined strongly the world-wide significance of these problems on April 1, 1943 (New 
York Times, April 2, 1943). 

5The New Deal has two entirely different aspects. First, there is the reform legis- 
lation referred to above. Second, there were the various measures intended to pro- 
mote economic recovery such as regulatory monetary, agricultural and business poli- 
cies. They brought about a tremendous increase in government agencies and con- 
trols. Their shortcomings cannot be charged to a particular Administration. They 
were inevitable considering the complete lack in this country of executive personnel 
experienced in the techniques of modern government. Business experience and col- 
lege education may be helpful but they are not substitutes for large-scale “in-service 
training” which alone can lead to the proper selection of people who can conduct 
government bureaus without becoming bureaucrats. The Civil Service system as it 
operates now overemphasizes specialization and promotes thinking along narrow 
departmental lines. This produces miles of red tape. 
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of big monopolistic trade unions which in outlook and method 
are the precise counterpart of regular big-business corpora- 
tions. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to evaluate these reforms. 
Suffice it to say that most innovations were a response to the 
exigencies of the times although, in many instances, better 
solutions could have been found. What matters here is that 
at present a change of sentiment seems to be taking place— 
the political pendulum is swinging to the right. This mood 
is described as “renascent Americanism that no longer looks 
to government for support.’ While the psychological trend 
in this country is moving away from “social planning”—the 
very idea seems to be widely resented that the war emergency 
should be used to promote further reforms—precisely the op- 
posite attitude has shaped up in Great Britain. It is symbol- 
ized by the Beveridge Report which is based on the follow- 
ing assumption: “That the purpose of victory is to live in a 
better world than the old world; that each individual citizen 


is more likely to concentrate upon his war effort if he feels 
that his government will be ready in time with plans for that 
better world; that if these plans are to be ready in time they 


97 


must be made now. 

Now this noticeable discrepancy in the position of the po- 
litical pendulum in the United States and in Great Britain 
might be considered as of merely domestic concern for the 


SEditorial, New York Times, March 28, 1943. Apparently it has not occurred 
to the writer of the editorial that in wartime the greatest proportion of industrial 
production and employment is financed directly or indirectly by the Government. 
Ultimately the funds are provided by the people but this does not eliminate the fact 
that the war economy is dominated by the Government. People may not be looking 
for support “from the government” but they are getting it. Whether this attitude 
will remain the same should the volume of business fall off and unemployment 
return after the war is very doubtful. 

TSocial Insurance and Allied Services, report by Sir William Beveridge, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1942, p. 171. The report has been accepted by the British Gov- 
ernment “in principle.’ Prime Minister Churchill endorsed its general purpose in 
his broadcast of March 21, 1943. However, he warned against hasty enactment of 


special legislation before the financial situation can be appraised with more 


certainty. 
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respective countries, if it were possible to achieve a clear-cut 
separation of internal and foreign issues. This, however, is 
easier said than done. The mind of people cannot very well 
be split into separate compartments. The same legislators who 
have to vote for or against national reforms will also be called 
upon to decide on a new form of international cooperation. 
If the world is to be spared a political disaster of the first 
order it is imperative that they do not confuse the issues of 
the New Deal in the thirties with the current attempts’ to 
find a new formula for the position of the United States in 
the post-war world. If such confusion were allowed to creep 
into the political discussion, a rational appraisal of the inter- 
national problems that this country has to face would become 
impossible, and victory would again be followed by frustra- 
tion. Failure to develop effective participation of the United 
States in the maintenance of a new peace settlement would 
once more relegate the world to the anarchy of competing im- 
perialisms. Everybody in the United States realizes now that 
this country is no longer invulnerable to attack. A resurgence 
of isolationism in the course of a repudiation of the New Deal 
would, therefore, mean perpetuation of a defense economy 
and a state of political alert for an indefinite period. This 
would retard indefinitely a return to peacetime standards of © 
living. Hence, it must be made abundantly clear that a par- 
ticipation of the United States in rehabilitation, reconstruc- 
tion and the maintenance of a new peaceful order has nothing 
to do with an “expansion of the New Deal” into the world at 
large. It cannot possibly be so, because as far as the greater 
part of Europe is concerned the issues created in this country 
by the recent reforms are far from novel. In fact they are 
so old that they have long ceased to be a political problem. 


8On March 16, 1943, Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch and Hill introduced a resolution 
calling for establishment now of a United Nations organization. This and similar 
resolutions have been referred to the foreign relations committee of the Senate. 
Justified doubts have been expressed whether it would be prudent to commit the 
Senate to all the details covered by the Ball resolution. A more general pledge of 
cooperation would probably suffice. 
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The Beveridge Plan is primarily a scheme of consolidating, 
improving and enlarging existing social services. In Germany 
the Nazis have raided the funds of old-age and unemploy- 
ment reserves and have cut the standards of health insurance 
and medical services, but they did not dare to destroy the 
imposing edifice of social security. As far as the controversial 
regulatory features of the New Deal are concerned their scope 
and effects must be constantly revised and adjusted. How- 
ever, before the entry of this country into the war the degree 
of government interference and regimentation, large as it may 
have appeared to many Americans, was less than in others of 
the united and enemy nations. If they could gradually return 
after the war to at least that measure of individual initiative 
and private enterprise that was retained in this country in the 
thirties the outlook would indeed be bright. Even in the 
United States the shift to a peace economy must be carefully 
prepared to avoid great social and economic dislocations." 

There will be ample opportunity during and immediately 
following the war to discuss necessary changes in the economic 
arrangements of this country. The current swing of the po- 
litical pendulum is in itself a wholesome sign. If it does not 
go too far, substantial improvements over the makeshift and 
overlapping economic policies of the last ten years can be 
expected. But everybody should realize that it would be quite 
futile to eliminate internal economic frictions and encourage 
private enterprise, if in the process of doing so politics are 
allowed to upset international cooperation. Prosperity is im- 
possible in an unstable world. Stability without international 
cooperation is unobtainable. 


II 


The danger of a new frustration of international coopera- 
tion by domestic politics is enhanced by the fact that the 


9The National Resources Planning Board has made detailed suggestions. Unless 
positive Congressional action is taken soon, a grave postwar crisis will develop by 


default. 
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United Nations, while bound by common war aims, differ 
widely in their political principles and institutions. This com- 
plicates the formulation of concrete peace aims which go 
above and beyond the determination to win the war. These 
obstacles can be better overcome by frank discussion than by 
the pretense that they do not exist. If we can spot the prob- 
lems we shall be able to reduce them to their real content and 
show how, by taking their existence into account, a durable 
peace can be worked out. 

{n former wars of coalition such differences in the social 
structure of the partners were of minor importance. But with 
the extension of war activities to the people as a whole and 
with the greater political interest among the masses” the suc- 
cessful conduct of war requires some sort of an “ideology” 
and an elaboration of the causes and aims of war in simple 
propagandistic terms for home and foreign consumption. This 
constantly accentuates the differences in political philosophy 
and practice of the partners of the coalition and is bound to 
create a certain feeling of uneasiness. If the problems under- 
lying this difficulty cannot be analyzed in time it will be diffi- 
cult to achieve a stable peace. 

The situation would be less replete with potential dangers 
if the several partners of the United Nations were quite sure 
about the continued soundness and the workability of their 
own respective political practices and social ideas. However, 
this is the case neither in the Western democracies nor in 
Soviet Russia. As far as the United States is concerned there 
is an undeniably great desire to return to what has come to be 
considered its traditional way of running government and 
business. But there is very little conviction or confidence that 


The totalitarian States have not at all dampened the political interest of the 
people. In fact they have stimulated and canalized it through their innumerable sub- 
sidiary organizations which permeate all levels of society. This must be taken into 
account in an appraisal of the situation after the breakdown of Hitlerism. The wide- 
spread notion of German docility is one of those optical delusions which may prove 
dangerous to postwar planners. Much sound factual information can be found in 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer’s Victory Is Not Enough (W. W. Norton, 1942). 
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this will be fully possible. People sense that there will be 
changes, and they are uneasy about it. The Soviet Union is 
still engaged in a revolutionary development and it appears 
quite obvious that the war has accelerated the departure from 
the original communist model.” 

In view of all this we have to adopt a dynamic view of the 
differences in the social systems among the United Nations. 
Nothing would be more fallacious than to regard these dis- 
crepancies as rigidly defined and incapable of modification. 
However, the dynamics of this situation may give rise to dan- 
gerous misunderstandings and frictions. Societies which are 
not securely anchored on basic principles in which people 
actually believe develop a propensity to feel threatened by 
the mere existence of social systems other than their own. 

To overcome such a potential international psychosis as 
would frustrate after the war all that people are fighting for, 
it is urgently necessary to recognize one basic fact of our age: 
the antagonism of social ideologies assumes international po- 
litical significance nowadays only if they are connected with 
concrete power structures. Actual violent conflicts result not 
from the clash of ideas but from the collision of power sys- 
tems. Hence, in order to prevent the spread of further con- 
fusion it is necessary to distinguish between ideologies, such 
as National Socialism and Communism, and the conditions of 
political and national configurations which are at the back of 
these systems but are not, as such, completely identical with 
them. 

It will be much easier to plan a future world order and we 
shall remain on much more solid ground, if we admit that 
this war did not start as a crusade against the false gospel of 
National Socialism but as a defensive struggle against a con- 


114 valuable contribution to this intricate problem has been made by John L. 
Childs and George S. Counts, in America, Russia and the Communist Party in the 
Post War World (John Day Co., 1943). The authors, who are known for their pro- 
gressive views, advocate political collaboration with Russia but demand that the 
USSR repudiate the Communist Party in the United States and withdraw all moral 


and material support. 
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crete system of military aggression. Once this war had as- 
sumed global proportions, the Japanese war lords believed 
that that they stood a fair chance of defeating the Western 
Powers in the Pacific. It is true of course that the President 
had frequently expressed his moral disapproval of everything 
the National Socialist revolution stood for. Similar senti- 
ments had been expressed in other countries. However, in the 
thirties, Mr. Anthony Eden and other political leaders re- 
peatedly emphasized the idea that the world should not be 
thrown into an “ideological conflict.” This attitude found 
approval almost everywhere. Actually the war did not start 
until it became quite evident that the Nazi revolution had 
reached the stage where it could retain its power only as a 
system of unlimited military aggression, thereby eliminating 
the very foundations of internal and external stability in all 
countries—even in those not yet invaded. 

Pure idealists and people who have personal knowledge of 
the horrors of the Nazi regime” may regret the lack of ideal- 
ogical motivation in this war; they may be discouraged by 
the experience that people will fight for principles only if 
this struggle can be identified with the preservation of their 
own political and economic status. However, this fact, which 
has to be admitted by all who are able to see the contemporary 
world as it is, offers no excuse for surrendering completely to - 
the doctrine of power politics. Once the physical forces of 
nations have been aroused into action it is necessary to direct 
this release of concentrated energy toward more than mere 
national self-preservation. A new opportunity arises to create 
a world order which corresponds better to the exigencies of 
international peace and justice than the inadequate arrange- 
ments of the past. 


12The number of those who have a grasp of what the Nazi system really means 
is even now very limited in the United States. William Shirer reports in the Herald 
Tribune (March 21, 1943) that a recent random check in Detroit revealed that the 
“typical American” does not believe the news releases on Nazi crimes although many 
are based on what the Nazi themselves boast about in their own publications and 
oficial documents. This skepticism is directly traceable to the discredited propa- 
ganda of the first World War. 
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The fact that this war as a military conflict is not being 
fought for the victory of an idea, but rather with the idea of 
victory, does not in itself eliminate the possibility for the 
emergence of a set of principles which can be used to achieve 
an improvement in international conditions and relations.” 
However, this does not imply that all the nations participating 
in such a new world order would have to adopt the same sys- 
tem of government. It is therefore necessary to investigate to 
what extent continued differences in the domestic order of the 
leading nations are likely to interfere with the maintenance 
of durable peace. 

We can approach this question best by comparing the dif- 
ferences between the international impact of the National So- 
cialist revolution and of Bolshevism. The great weakness of 
the Nazi ideology was that it was based on excessive national- 
ism and racism. Hence, to succeed on an international scale 
it was forced to do two things which were irreconcilable. It 
appealed to the pride of other people, promising a “national 
revival” especially through the very effective device of world- 
wide anti-semitism but, on the other hand, it had to undermine 
the very spirit of national self-respect by emphasizing a 
“hierarchy of races’ from the master race down to the sub- 
human level. As an idea the Nazi philosophy was too absurd 
ever to have deserved serious consideration. Nevertheless, 
the actual threat implied by the Nazi revolution to the rest 
of the world was much stronger than that of Communism, 
although the latter ideology was, in its original form at least, 
more dangerous just because its scope was more universal and 
because it represented a blending of false notions of human 
nature and society with certain appeals for social justice. 

The real danger to the rest of the world created by Na- 
tional Socialism was based on four facts: its location in the 


13Carl Becker, in “How Better Will the New World Be,’ Yale Review, Spring, 
1943, seems to entertain only a very modest hope for an actual improvement of the 
old balance of power pattern of world politics. In view of this new realism, Pope 
Pius XII’s insistence on a true juridical order gains particular importance. 
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center of the European continent; its ability to force high 
military, organizational and industrial skill into cooperation; 
the lack of balance of the underlying economic structure; and 
the beginning of disintegration in democratic societies, espe- 
cially in Europe. The war will eliminate this center of mili- 
tary power and the political leaders who used it; but it can- 
not remove the national, social and economic pressures in that 
vital area. They demand a positive solution which will be 
possible only if the continent of Europe is not to become a 
pawn in the game of world politics. The end of the conflict 
will leave the Anglo-Saxon nations, China and Soviet Russia 
as the sole surviving world powers. It will also leave the dif- 
ferences in their political ideologies. 

However, we have seen that in the past ideological differ- 
ences, as such, have not led to war. They need not, neces- 
sarily, lead to war in the future. What brought about the 
present war was the geographical location” of the centers of 
Nazi ideology and the military machine connected with it. 
Now geo-political considerations will show that the world 
powers of the future will not have to come to grips for lack 
of economic self-sufficiency or because they make conflicting 
claims to particular areas.” Unlike the National Socialist 
revolution, Bolshevism operates on a self-contained continent 
with abundant natural resources which are only now ap- 
proaching the state of modern rational utilization and devel- 
opment. An increase in the extremely low standard of living 
of the Russian people does not at all depend on the incorpora- 
tion of additional territories into the Soviet Union. In fact, 
only a long period of peace will enable them to achieve some 


MParkes, op. cit., points out that one element of security in the postwar world will 
be the fact that the great powers emerging from the conflict are separated geo- 
graphically. 

15The only possible clash could be over the use of air space and facilities. There 
is no reason why the principles which have governed the use of the oceans for many 
centuries could not be adapted to the new field of air transport. This is a question 
which should be worked out by technical experts with a minimum of interference by 


politicians. 
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approximation to the scale of living of the average American 
worker. The other world powers are not lacking in natural 
resources and possibilities of internal development. This is 
particularly true of China. The modernization of this vast 
country with its enormous population should also create new 
outlets for the United States. 

Under these circumstances the coexistence in the postwar 
world of large nations maintaining different systems of gov- 
ernment could be threatened only by two factors. The first 
would be a large-scale renewal of the hitherto unsuccessful 
attempts of the Communistic international to promote a world 
wide revolution; the second would be a peace “settlement,” 
especially in central Europe, which should fail to eliminate 
instability and dissatisfaction in that vital part of the world. 
As far as the first problem is concerned the chances of a suc- 
cessful revival of international Communistic propaganda are 
likely to diminish in proportion to the rise of the Soviet Union 
as a strong military power. Communistic parties in countries 
outside of Russia will not be able to shake off the accusation 
that they are agents of a foreign power and subject to dicta- 
tion from a foreign capital. Hence, their appeal will con- 
tinue to be limited to small fringe-groups who have no chance 
to gain real power. It is highly significant that the British 
Labor Party has flatly refused to accept into its ranks the 
small Communist group in Great Britain. This occurred at a 
time when the general sympathy of the British people for 
Russia was at its peak. The pathetic performance of Amerti- 
can fellow travelers between 1939 and 1941 has destroyed 
completely whatever limited appeal they may at one time 
have possessed. —The American trade unions have a consistent 
record in rejecting Communism. This has not prevented the 
infiltration of individual communist leaders into some unions. 
However, whenever they are identified, they can be stopped. 
The Association of Catholic Trade Unions has scored some 
notable successes in this field. One cannot help but think 
that all these foreign fractions of the Communist party are 
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an embarrassment for the Russian government. They have 
proved to be quite ineffective in their function as auxiliaries 
to Soviet diplomacy. They can never serve as a vanguard of 
an international revolution because the Marxist concept of 
the uprising of the proletariat of all countries is utterly false. 
Revolutions are always national in character. Inasmuch as 
the Bolshevist leaders seem to respond to frank talk better 
than to diplomatic phraseology, there is no reason why the 
suggestion could not be made in a tactful way that the Com- 
mintern sever its connection with American communists. The 
gain in goodwill resulting from such a move should make it 
worth while to the Russian Government to consider this ad- 
justment of the “party line.” This would facilitate closer 
international cooperation in many important fields. 

However, the second factor of potential Communist danger 
cannot be eliminated in this manner. It could develop by a 
process of spontaneous social combustion in the defeated na- 
tions. Should this occur the United Nations may become 
divided on the methods of meeting this new emergency, and 
an extremely dangerous issue would arise. Hence serious 
errors in the treatment especially of Germany may heve catas- 
trophic repercussions. 


III 


The leaders ofthe United Nations have made it clear that 
they will accept nothing short of an unconditional surrender 
of the Axis. This implies that fighting will continue until 
conclusive military victory has been achieved. However, this 
victory would be of a predominantly negative nature if the 
surrender of the Axis were followed by a revolutionary situa- 
tion which could continue even below the surface of quiet 
imposed by occupation. Such a condition may develop if nor- 
mal aspirations, which have been sacrificed to the impossible 
aims of dictators, should be denied the people even after the 
end of totalitarianism. These expectations can be summed up 
as adequate provisions for productive work, a meaningful 
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participation especially of young people in the social process” 
and a new opportunity for the free development of cultural 
and political institutions corresponding to the traditions and 
characteristics of these nations. All this can be achieved with- 
in a broad international framework making impossible the 
recurrence of military aggression. But if the postwar arrange- 
ments for the defeated nations cannot secure a reasonable 
measure of employment, economic security and political self- 
determination, there will be a very great danger of these na- 
tions remaining centers of unrest, highly susceptible to old 
and new revolutionary ideas.” It is true that nothing could 
be further from the minds of those who are now talking of 
the postwar treatment of the defeated nations than to bring 
about such disastrous developments. But in the political field 
the results of a plan are often the exact opposite of the inten- 
tions of the planners, and clumsy attempts at conservative 
restoration may end in a new phase of revolution or vice versa. 

What are these postwar plans as they can be pieced together 
from many authoritative and informed sources? On Decem- 
ber 2, 1942, foreign secretary Anthony Eden told the House 
of Commons that “it would be sheer folly to let some non- 
Nazi German government be set up and then so to speak trust 
to luck.” On his visit to the United States in March, 1943, 
Mr. Eden reiterated this declaration in almost identical 
words. In an article on “Our Government Plans for Post- 
War Germany” the author,” who claims that he has consulted 


16This is more important than a revision to textbooks and a decontamination of 
the system of formal education. Dean Payne of the N. Y. U. School of Education 
advocates an “educational expeditionary force” (N. Y. Times, April 8, 1943). Even 
if such a hazardous adventure were possible or desirable it would be utterly futile 
if the young generation subjected to this form of re-education for democracy knows 
that there are no jobs, no prospects, no security. 

17It should be obvious that this argument has absolutely nothing to do with Dr. 
Goebbel’s scare propaganda of last winter in which the “Bolshevist danger” was 
played up. The deteriorating Nazi system has so completely lost touch with reality 
that its publicity agents do not seem to realize that with very insignificant excep- 
tions the world has no desire at all to fight Bolshevism under the auspices of Nazism. 
18New York Times, December 3, 1942. 
19Kingsbury Smith in the American Mercury, April, 1943. 
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authoritative Government sources, implements this statement 
with some details. He tells us that there is “‘a definite feeling 
among the American planners that Germany must be dras- 
tically decentralized as a political and economic unit even 
to the point of breaking up the country.”” Mr. Smith con- 
tinues that in the “economic field it is intended first to re- 
direct and decentralize German industries.”” On the other 
hand, he reveals that it is planned to prevent “starvation and 
disease in Germany after the war and to assist the country in 
maintaining an economic level of self-subsistence.” A mili- 
tary government is to be established. But, in addition, the 
allies are to set up a civil government. To enable this allied 
government to carry out its functions American Gauleiters” 
are now receiving a special four-month training course. 

If this experiment in civil administration by foreigners of a 
European country with long-established traditions and prac- 
tices in government were to be made, a tremendous politi- 
cal and moral responsibility would be assumed by the United 
States and other cooperating allies. The mere possession of over- 
whelming military superiority and the assumption of control 
of key positions in Government offices by gentlemen who have 
never before seen them from the inside will not guarantee the 
practical success of this gigantic undertaking, especially if, 
in order to “break up Germany,” it is to be accompanied by a 
destruction of the present administrative structure. A pos- 
sible failure which can assume many forms, among them the 
mounting unwillingness of the American people™ to support 


*0That this is the feeling of American and British planners is confirmed by Mr. 
Raymond Clapper, one of the best informed among the Washington Correspondents. 
Compare his column in the World-Telegram, March 31, 1943. 

*IThe complex practical problems which have to be considered in this connection 
are discussed in the Political Quarterly, October-December 1942, by Mercator in an 
article “Germany's Disarmament and Europe’s Reconstruction.” Unfortunately, he 
fails to show how the proposed reorganization of European industry can be carried 
out without creating large-scale unemployment and thereby perpetual political unrest 
in Central Europe. 

22The word and the italics are Mr. Smith’s and not mine! 

*8Compare the brilliant analysis of this aspect by Walter Lippman in his column 
“How Far Inside Europe?” Herald Tribune, April 1, 1943. 
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such a scheme, presents much greater risks than an attempt to 
let the German people assume active responsibility for its own 
moral, economic and political rehabilitation.” 

Americans” who have first-hand knowledge of the conti- 
nental situation have shown mounting concern about these vast 
plans whose amazing boldness is perhaps partly explained by 
an overrating of what mere techniques of relief, education and 
administration can do. Unless they are applied in an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence and good will they will not bring 
about social and political order. 

Those who are really informed have refrained from join- 
ing the current, rather irresponsible, debate on what is sup- 
posed to be the “German psychology.” There is a philosophi- 
cal tradition in Germany which contains grave fundamental 
errors, and there are certain character traits which under 
given conditions may bring about most undesirable conduct. 
But the contention that this is the unchangeable, predominant 
trait of the German people belongs to the same type of preju- 


diced generalization which is such a distasteful aspect of the 
Nazi mind. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the prestige of 
the United States and the principles of democracy for which 


24K, R. Grossmann presents conclusive factual evidence of the strength of demo- 
cratic forces in Germany, New Europe, February 1943. There can be no immediate 
return to democracy. For the successive steps and their timing see my article in 
THOUGHT, June, 1942. 

25Foremost among them is Miss Dorothy Thompson whose analysis of the German 
psychology in Foreign Affairs, January, 1940, and in the introductory essay to 
Listen Hans (1942), is unsurpassed for its deep intuitive insight into the German 
mind. Mrs. Ann O’Hare McCormick who has profound understanding of Europe, 
in her column in the New York Times, March 22, 1943, took exception to the plans 
revealed by Mr. Smith. Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, another American with first- 
hand knowledge of Europe, in a broadcast on March 22, 1943, referred to surgical 
plans which seem to neglect the location of the heart of Europe. Hiram Motherwell, 
who as a reporter for the Chicago Daily News, had an opportunity to observe the 
Nazi system closely, in two articles in the Nation, January 30 and March 27, 1943, 
contradicts the view that all those who were compelled to participate in the Nazi 
system must be considered as potential future aggressors. Miss Vera M. Dean warns 
us against breaking up the territorial unity of Germany, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 


XVIII, No. 22. 
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this country has always stood are at stake in whatever scheme 
is finally to emerge for the treatment of the defeated nations. 
The heritage of free government is the greatest moral asset 
of the United States and forms one of the most important 
rallying points of millions all over the world who have suf- 
fered the agonies of oppression, persecution, exploitation or 
forced collaboration. It is in fact the greatest reservoir of 
political good will still in existence today. 

Nobody should be allowed to gamble with the ultimate 
values of Western civilization. We would risk everything if 
the attempt were made to base a new world order predom- 
inantly on pessimistic distrust and the assumption that there 
are hundreds of millions of human beings in this world who 
for an indefinite period of time will be unwilling or unable to 
cooperate peacefully with their neighbors, even if given fair 
opportunities to do so. There seems to be very little consid- 
eration of the fact that the military breakdown of Germany 
and Japan is bound to have a tremendous educational impact 
and will leave a lasting influence on the historical conscious- 
ness of these nations, especially on the impressionable minds 
of young people. If this possibility is to be disregarded in the 
name of preconceived and rigid schemes which rule out the 
capacity of defeated nations for moral and political recovery, 
then power politics pure and simple will again determine the 
fate of the world. 

This would signify the final victory of politics over peace 
on the international level, and the hopes for a better world 
would again have been betrayed. Before irrevocable decisions 
are reached, statesmen should make a thorough study of the 
principles of peacemaking which have been developed so 
lucidly by Pope Pius XII during this conflict. If it were only 
possible to convert political leaders to a recognition that there 
exists a juridical order based on Divine and natural law” 
which cannot be violated with impunity, real progress could 


*6Compare the sermon of Cardinal Von Faulhaber in St. Michael’s Church, Munich, 
as reported by the C.I.P. correspondence, Vol. 2, No. 7, April 3, 1943. 
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be made. This concept of law must govern the exercise of 
power and be applied to all nations whether large or small, 
victorious or defeated. They all have a right to “Liberty, 
Integrity and Security.”” Lasting peace and justice depend 
on our ability to create a moral climate in which postwar plan- 
ning will aim at world reconstruction based on Christian prin- 


ciples. 


“7See the unsigned article with this title, in the Tablet, London, March 14, 1942, 
explaining these postulates of peace of the Holy Father. 





Poland’s Jesuit King 


W. KANE, S.]. 


I 


EADERS of Sienkiewicz’s great trilogy, With Fire and 
R Sword, The Deluge and Pan Michael, may recall a 
rather faintly drawn figure, so faintly drawn as to be 
little more than a part of the background, not vivid and arrest- 
ing, like Pan Yan, or the fiery Kmita, or Pan Longin, or the 
unforgettable Zagloba. ‘This shadowy personage, vaguely 
noble, yet somehow futile, was John Casimir, the King of 
Poland. 

He was King from 1648 to 1668. His reign began just at the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War, and ran parallel with the 
growth into absolute power of the young Louis XIV, and with 
the turbulent years of the Commonwealth and the Restoration 
in England. It was a tragic reign, which we can now recog- 
nize as a harsh stage in the break-up of the great State of 
Poland. Those twenty years witnessed in Poland the repeated 
revolts of the Ukrainian Cossacks, the Swedish, Muscovite and 
Tartar invasions, and, perhaps worse still, the untamable dis- 
sensions and disorders within the Polish nation itself, cul- 
minating in the rebellion of Lubomirski and the near-rebellion 
of other armed leaders. The situation of Poland in those years 
would have tried the capacities of even the greatest of Poland’s 
kings. 

How great a king John Casimir was, it is now not easy to 
estimate. To begin with, the history of Poland has not been 
dealt with as adequately as the history of, say, France or 
England. Particularly, the histories of Poland written for 
English readers have been shallow and slipshod. Even the 
bare dates of events are often given incorrectly; and the events 
themselves are misunderstood. Hence we have no general 
and clear view of the Polish scene in the time of John Casimir, 
and we are likely to judge him unwisely simply because we 
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do not appreciate the immense problems which he had to face. 

Then there is a definite thread of hostility to him running 
through many of the accounts of his reign. In more than a few 
instances, religious as well as political bias has distorted the 
view of historians and biographers. ‘There was partisanship 
to explain the hostile estimates of John Casimir made by some 
of the earlier Polish writers; and there was resentment over 
his supposed suppression of the Socinians to explain the hos- 
tility of some Protestant writers.’ 

In addition to these two sources of distortion in the estimates 
of John Casimir, there was a vague suspicion and mistrust of 
him created by some years of his career before he became the 
King of Poland. From 1643 to 1647, he was a Jesuit and a 
Cardinal. 4 priorz, that does not look like a good preparation 
for the leader of a warlike , ople in years of great military 
and political danger. 

There were plenty of John Casimir’s contemporaries who 
nourished that mistrust of him, and allowed it to blind them 


to his very considerable good qualities. ‘This mistrust not 
unnaturally colored some of the contemporary accounts of his 
reign, and thereby strengthened the already vigorous political 
and religious animosity of later writers. 


1The Jesuits have been widely blamed for all the repressive activities of the Vasa 
kings, Sigismund III, Wladislas IV and John Casimir V, against the Protestants in 
Poland. These three kings of Poland did lean much upon the advice of the Jesuits, 
who had attained an almost dominating influence at court ever since the days of 
Peter Skarga, the most noted of Polish Jesuits.. Skarga, whose real family name was 
Paweski, and who was born in 1536 at Grodziec in Mazovia, was a priest and a 
canon of Lemberg before he entered the Society of Jesus in 1569. As soon as he 
had finished his novitiate in 1571, he returned to Poland. He was called to court 
by Sigismund III in 1588, and remained a person of power there until his death, 
September 27, 1612. He is accepted as one of the great Polish writers. His prestige 
did much to establish the influence of other Jesuits. C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, 7: 1264. For a rather hostile summary of the Jesuits’ 
position, see Albert Frederick Pollard, The Jesuits in Poland, Oxford, 1892. The 
Jesuits, of course, have defended themselves in many writings. A vigorous con- 
temporary refutation of the charges against them is in Giovanni Argenti, S.J., De 
Rebus Societatis Jesu in Regno Poloniae, Cracoviae, 1620. See also Casimir Krasicki, 
De Societatis Jesu in Polonia Primordiis, Berlin, 1860, and Stanislaw Zaleski, S.]J., 
Czy Jezuici Zgubili Polske?, Krakow, 1883; Jezuici W Polsce, Krakow, 1908. 
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In view of all this, it seems worth while to offer here at least 
a brief factual sketch of John Casimir’s career. An adequate 
biography of him in English is much to be desired. It would 
be of service in opening up to English readers a crucial period 
in the history of a great and noble people. 


I] 


John Casimir was born March 22, 1609, at Cracow.” He 
was a descendant of two great houses, the Swedish Vasa, and 
the Polish Jagellon.* John Vasa, the second son of the great 
Gustavus, married, before he was eighteen years old, the Prin- 
cess Catherine Jagellon, a sister of Sigismund II, King of 
Poland.* Their son, Sigismund, who was born at Stockholm, 
June 20, 1566, became King of Poland, after the death of 
Stephen Batory, August 19, 1587, as Sigismund III. It must 
be noted that Sigismund III did not inherit the throne of 
Poland, which was not hereditary.” He was elected king by 


2Ludwik Kubala, Szkice Historyczne (Serya Pierwsza), Warszawa, 1901; p. 4. 
Augustin de Backer, S.J., Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris, 
1872; II, 351. 

8These family names are variously spelled: Vasa, Waza, Wasa; Jagiello, Jagyelo, 
Jahailo, Jagyellon. Edmund Gosse plaintively asks: “Why cannot Western Europe 
hit upon some uniform system for the transliteration of Russian proper names?” 
Books on the Table, London, 1921, p. 69. We have the same difficulty about Polish 
and other Slav names, and about Irish names. The Jagellon line of Polish kings 
began with that Jegellon who was born in 1354, became Grand Prince of Lithuania 
in 1382, was baptized a Christian February 14, 1386, and three days later married 
Hedwige, the younger daughter of Louis I of Hungary, whom the Diet had elected 
Queen of Poland in 1384, when she was only thirteen years old. E. Martene and 
U. Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotum, 5 vols., Paris, 1717-1722; II, 1650. Dublin 
Review (new series), 3: 311-343 (October, 1864). 

*When Gustavus Vasa died, September 29, 1560, he was succeeded by his elder 
son as Erik XIV. But John Vasa rebelled against his brother, and captured Stock- 
holm, September 29, 1568. The Swedish Diet of 1569 confirmed him in his possession 
of the throne, and his imprisonment of Erik, who died February 25, 1577. Cambridge 
Modern History, 1V, 158-189. Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 26: 506. 

5Sigismund did inherit the throne of Sweden, and claimed it at the death of his 
father, John III, October 19, 1592. His Swedish reign was a stormy one, much 
troubled by religious quarrels and by his attempts to employ Jesuits in the conversion 
of the Swedes. Cambridge Modern History, IV, 169-173 (a hostile summary.) Johann 
Friedrich Rohr, Nachricht von den heimlichen Jesuiten in Schweden vor 200 Jahren, 
Neustadt a.d.Orla, 1825. 
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the Polish Diet, and had to pledge himself on oath to keep the 
kingship from becoming hereditary. 

Sigismund III was the first of the three Vasa kings of 
Poland, whose combined reigns lasted eighty-one years, from 
1587 to 1668. He married, May 21, 1592, the Austrian Arch- 
duchess Anne, and by her had two sons, Wladislas, born May 
20, 1595, and Charles Ferdinand. After the death of Anne, 
he married her sister, the Archduchess Constance, in 1605, 
who bore him one son, John Casimir. Queen Constance died 
July 12, 1631, and Sigismund III survived her less than a year, 
dying, April 30, 1632, at Warsaw.° 

At his death, there was the usual interregnum, that always 
dangerous gap in the Polish royal succession. The Diet had to 
be assembled for the election of a new king.’ There were 
several contenders in the election, and strong rivalries between 
their factions. But John Casimir generously withdrew from 
the contest, and worked successfully for the election of his 
half-brother, Wladislas.* His other half-brother, Charles 


Ferdinand, had already taken up an ecclesiastical career, and 


had been ordained a priest.’ 

The newly elected king, who called himself Wladislas IV,” 
was thirty-seven years old when elected, and did not marry 
until he was forty-two. His first wife was another Austrian 


®These are the dates given by W. R. Morfill, Poland. New York, 1893; p. 128. 

7Poland, in spite of having a king, always insisted that it was a republic. The 
ancient right of the Diet to elect the king had been reaffirmed in 1573. A full ac- 
count of the method of election and government is in Hauteville, 4n Account of 
Poland, etc. (translated from Relation Historique de Pologne, Paris, 1688), London, 
1698. (Hauteville is the pseudonym of Gaspar de Tende, 1618-1697, who was major- 
domo to John Casimir during his reign, accompanied him later to France, and came 
back to Poland as secretary to Forbin-Janson, the French ambassador.) 

8Wiktor Czermak, Z Czasow Jana Kazimiersza, Lwow, 1893; p. 7. 

%Catholic Encyclopedia, I1, 763, says that Charles Ferdinand was Bishop of Breslau 
from 1625 to 1655. But S. Orgelbrand, Encyclopedja Powszechna (18 vols., Wars- 
zawa, 1898-1912), VIII, 146, says that he was Bishop of Breslau from 1637 to 1647, 
and then became Bishop of Plock. 

10In reality, he should have been called Wladislas VII. The fourth Polish king 
of that name died in 1333. But when Jagellon of Lithuania was baptized, February 
14+, 1386, he took the name of Wladislas, and on becoming King of Poland, he counted 


himself Wladislas II. 
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Archduchess, Maria Renata, sister of the Emperor Ferdinand 
III. She bore him two sons, who died young, and died herself 
in 1644." A year later, November 5, 1645, Wladislas married, 
by proxy at the court of the seven-year-old Louis XIV, Marie 
Louise Gonzaga, daughter of the Duke of Nevers.” ‘There 
was no issue of this marriage. 

Once his brother was elected king, John Casimir was foot- 
loose. By nature ardent and intrepid, he set forth upon a life 
of military adventure. In 1633, he commanded an Austrian 
regiment under Count Matthias Gallas, as part of the forces of 
Wallenstein in the confusing Thirty Years’ War; and in a 
minor engagement against French troops under Mérode he 
was defeated, escaping only by swimming the Moselle.” He 
returned to Poland, but he was bored by his idle life there; 
and again, in January, 1638, he left Warsaw, this time with 
the chivalrous purpose of going to the aid of Philip IV of 
Spain. In May, 1635, Richelieu had declared war on Spain; 
and in 1638 was planning his raids on Irun in the West and 
the Spanish Rousillon in the East." 

John Casimir’s road led first through Italy. On May 4, 
1638, he sailed from Genoa for Barcelona. A storm drove the 
ship ashore on the French coast, near St. Tropez, and John 
Casimir was taken prisoner at Tour de Bouc, May 10, and 
kept as a prisoner, first at Salon, then at Sisteron, and finally 
at Vincennes.” Richelieu held on to him for nearly two years, 
until King Wladislas secured his release, November 28, 1640. 


1Morfill, op. cit., 132. His first son died as an infant; his second son, Wladislas 
Sigismund, lived to be seven years old, dying August 9, 1647. Kubala, of. cit., 52. 

2Morfill, op. cit., 133-138. He quotes from a Bodleian MS of Peter Mundy: “Hee 
then aboute 50, and shee 37 yeares of age.” In reality, Marie Louise, who was born 
in 1611, was in her thirty-fifth year when she married Wladislas. Emile Magne, in 
Introduction to his edition of Lettres Inédites 4 Marie-Louise, Paris, 1920. 

18N. F. Zaba and P. Zaleski, The Polish Exile, Edinburgh, 1833; p. 265. Morfill, 
150. 

“Cambridge Modern History, 1V, ch. 22. Juan de Mariana, S.J. The General 
History of Spain, with supplements by Camargo y Salcedo and Varen de Soto, trans- 
lated by John Stevens, London, 1699; 2d. Supplement, p. 42. 

Stanislaw Zaleski, S.J. Jezuici W. Polsce, Krakow, 1908; p. 77. 
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He had spent most of his fortune in military ventures. He 
came back to Poland poor, and lived modestly on his estate at 
Nieporecie. He had always been a devout Catholic, and, like 
his father and his grandfather, he had been on friendly terms 
with the Jesuits. Now, in February, 1641, he approached 
Father Banfi, the Jesuit Visitor to Poland, with a request to 
enter the Society of Jesus. Through Banfi, he wrote to the 
General, Mutius Vitelleschi, expressing the same wish, but 
adding that he would like first to be ordained as a priest. On 
April 24, 1641, Vitelleschi answered that before he could be 
received as a Jesuit, he must get in writing the explicit permis- 
sion of his brother, the King.” 

Father Leyer, John Casimir’s confessor, was not in favor of 
his plan of becoming a Jesuit; but John Casimir went eagerly 
on with his preparations for the step. In April, 1642, he gave 
away most of his personal belongings, and dismissed his ser- 
vants. Then the Gazette de France published a rumor that 
he was intending to become a Carmelite. John Casimir was 
much upset by the rumor, and for a time seemed merely flus- 
tered and uncertain.” 

In June, 1642, his sister, Anne Catherine, was to be married 
to Philip Wilhelm, son of the Elector of the Rhenish Palati- 
nate. John Casimir recalled his servants, got his house in 
order, and made a great celebration of the wedding. He dis- 
cussed his plans with the King, who appeared to be more inde- 
cisive about them than he was. Finally, at the end of May, 
1643, he went incognito to Baden, and then on to Venice and 
Padua. At the beginning of September, he came to Loreto, 
and made himself known to the rector of the Jesuit house 
there, Pelegrino Alegardi.” 


16Stanislaw Zaleski, S.J., Jezuici W Polsce, Krakow, 1908; p. 77-78. Zaleski based 
his work on the Jesuit Archives in Rome. 


17Ludwik Kubala, of. cit., 23. 
18Joannes Daniel Gruber, editor, Commercii Epistolici Leibnitiani, 2 vols., Hanover 
and Gottingen, 1745; II, 1237-1243, “Narratio authentica de Serenissimi Casimiri in 


Societatem ingressu.” 
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Father Alegardi received him with deference. It is not in 
human nature that the Jesuits should not have been flattered 
by having a king’s brother seek admission amongst them. But 
Alegardi had to be prudent too; he raised again the question of 
the King’s approval. John Casimir said he had no written 
permission from his brother, but gave his word of honor that 
he had oral approval. On September 24, 1643, he was received 
as a novice; and several days later, accompanied by Alegardi, 
he set out for Rome, to live at the novitiate of Sant’ Andrea in 
Quirinale.” 

They arrived in Rome October 2. The next day, John Casi- 
mir wrote to the King, and to Andrew Basco, a canon of 
Warmia, or Ermland, in East Prussia, who was the King’s 
chaplain, announcing the fact that he had become a Jesuit 
novice.” Whladislas, in his answer of November 4, expressed 
himself as saddened by the news; and the Queen, Maria 
Renata, wrote in the same sense. The King denied that he had 
given his permission, asked for delay in taking any further 
step, and accused the Jesuits of having influenced John 
Casimir.” 

On October 8, 1643, Pope Urban VIII sent a brief to the 
King, praising and approving John Casimir’s entrance into 
the Society of Jesus. But the King, far from being appeased, 
got the Primate of Poland, the Archbishop of Gnesen, to call - 
a synod of twelve bishops, who, at the King’s request, wrote to 
the Pope, through Cardinal Sabellego, asking him to inter- 
vene, and not to allow John Casimir to be ordained or to take 
vows for at least two years.” 

Urban VIII acceded to this request, and by a brief of 
December 12, 1643, revoked the permission he had already 


Gruber, of. cit., II, 1241. Zaleski, op. cit., 78. 

*°The letter to the King is in Gruber, II, 1229-1237; the letter to Basco, Jbid., Il, 
1243. 

*1Zaleski, op. cit., 79. 

“Augustin Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Poloniae et Lithuaniae. 4 vols. Rome, 
1860-1864. III, 422. 
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granted, which had empowered John Casimir to receive holy 
orders extra tempora and to make his solemn profession at 
once. Instead, he was to pass through the usual two years’ 
noviceship.” 

Vitelleschi, Alegardi and John Casimir were all much cha- 
grined by this upsetting of their plans. On January 2, 1644, 
John Casimir wrote again to the King, insisting that he had 
received oral permission from him, and called upon Father 
Leyer as a witness to the fact. But the King, then at Wilno, 
was angered by the letter, which he said had been dictated 
by the Jesuits; and wound up by dismissing from his court all 
the Jesuits, except Father Schoenhof, the Queen’s confessor. 

Father Banfi, January 29, 1644, asked for an audience with 
the King to enter his protest. When the audience was refused, 
Banfi persisted in his request, and was rebuked by the King 
as “shameless.” The King wrote to John Casimir, February 
2, 1644, denying again that he had given him permission to 
become a Jesuit, invoking the memory of their father and his 
hope of a further succession to the throne in his youngest son, 
and using sharp words about the Jesuits’ “trickery.”” 

Then, March 24, 1644, the Queen, Maria Renata, died. 
Wladislas wrote to John Casimir shortly after the funeral, 
asking him once more to return to Poland. When John Casi- 
mir, in his letter of July 16, 1644, refused, Wladislas finally 
gave a reluctant consent to his remaining a Jesuit, forgave the 
Jesuits, and made Father Schoenhof tutor to his young son, 
Wladislas Sigismund, then four years old.” 

Just about this time, July 29, 1644, Urban VIII died, and 
Cardinal Pamfili was elected as his successor under the title 
of Innocent X.” For the moment, John Casimir and his 
affairs were thrust into the background. He carried on the 


*37bid., III, 425. 

*4Zaleski, op. cit., 80. 

25Theiner, op. cit., III, 426. 

*6Zaleski, op. cit., 80-81. 

“Ludwig Pastor, History of the Popes (Graf's translation, London, 1940), XXX, 123. 
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usual routine of the noviceship, including a term of nursing 
the sick in hospitals.” 


III 


But in the early part of 1645, he became so fretful and 
nervous that he fell into a great melancholy. He made his 
will, January 6, 1645, leaving to King Wladislas the few 
possessions he still owned, chiefly some jewels. All through 
the Spring, he was unhappy and undecided. He was sent 
to the house at Loreto for a rest. On July 6, he had a fever; 
and two days later he was anointed. He dictated a letter to 
King Wladislas as a dying farewell. The rector, Alegardi, 
had a coffin prepared for his burial.” 

Apparently this illness was a form of malaria. The Vicar 
General, de Sangro,” sent him medicine from Rome, prob- 
ably the new remedy for malaria, the “Jesuits’ bark,” or 
quinine.” This remedy helped John Casimir greatly; but 
he remained feeble and ill all through the Autumn. 


In July 1, 1645, the King wrote again to urge John 
Casimir, then at about the worst stage of his illness, not to 


*8Although not, of course, a priest, he was called “Padre Casimiro.”’ The fact 
that he had gone through the Jesuit “experiment” of acting as nurse in a hospital is 
attested by a letter of the next Jesuit General, Vincent Caraffa. Zaleski, of. cit., 82. 

Zaleski, Jezuici W Polsce, 81. The data about the will are given by the same 
Zaleski, in Czy Jezuici Zgubili Polske?, Krakow, 1883, p. 375. The will, signed 
at Loreto, and witnessed by Francisco Cajetano, the Governor of Loreto, and Pietro 
Francisco Busca, a canon of Loreto, asserted his claim as heir to the thrones of 
Poland and Sweden. 

39Mutius Vitelleschi had died, February 9, 1645, and his successor, Vincent Caraffa, 
was not elected until January 7, 1646. Sommervogel, of. cit., 2:708. In the interim, 
Carlo de Sangro, a Neapolitan, was Vicar General. Antonio Astrain, S.J., Historia 
de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espatia. 7 vols. Madrid, 1902-1925; V, 
3, 264, 280. 

31About this time, Cardinal de Lugo and other Jesuits in Rome were very active in 
spreading the use of quinine, which the Jesuits had brought to Europe from Peru. 
See article, “Jesuits’ Bark,” in Alban Goodier, History and Religion, London, 1937; 
pp. 134-145. See also Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, La Introduccion de la Quina en 
Terapeutica, Mexico, 1941; pp. 121-128, 147-156. The first Jesuit to write about 
quinine was Bernabé Cobo (1582-1657), who lived more than fifty years in Peru, 
and whose MS written-in 1653, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, was first published in 2 
vols., Sevilla, 1890-1891. 
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make his profession of vows when his two years of novice- 
ship were completed; and wrote to Father de Sangro forbid- 
ding him to allow the profession. On August 5, he wrote 
to the same effect to the Pope, Innocent X; and about the 
same time informed John Casimir of his coming marriage 
with Marie Louise.” 

The two years of noviceship ended September 24, 1645. 
At some time in the course of those two years, John Casimir 
had received minor orders; but he never received any major 
order.” When Urban VIII gave him his first audience, 
October 4, 1643, just after he had entered the novitiate, the 
Pope dispensed him beforehand from any vows he might 
make, if he should later feel that he could not continue in 
the Society of Jesus.“ Now, although there is little positive 
evidence to prove the negative fact, the indications are that, 
when his noviceship was ended, John Casimir did not pro- 
nounce even the simple vows of a Jesuit scholastic.” He 
wore his Jesuit cassock, was listed and treated as ‘““membrum 
Lauretanae domus,” but he resumed his title of ‘“Serenissimus 
Princeps,” had the use of a suite of rooms in the Jesuit house 
at Loreto, and was waited upon by servants as became a 
prince.” 

He spent the Winter at Loreto, and in the Spring went, 
first to Frascati, then to the villa of the Buoncompagni.” It 
was here, on May 28, 1646, that he received word of his 
elevation to the cardinalate. He was appointed as a Car- 
dinal Deacon, and as such was obliged, according to the 


32From the Jesuit Archives, Rome. Zaleski, Czy Jezuici Zgubili Polske?, 377. 

33Zaleski, ibid., 379. 

34Kubala, op. cit., 35, and note, 71. Theiner, of. cit., III, 423. Yet Kubala, pp. 
36-37, notes that John Casimir had no thought of availing himself of this dispensa- 
tion. Simple people, he said could come and go in a religious order; but a man 
in his position must be bound rigorously from the beginning. 

35Kazimierz Chledowski, Rzym, Ludzie Baroku, Lwow, 1912; p. 314. Zaleski 
and Kubala agree with this conclusion. 

36Zaleski, Jezuici W Polsce, 81. 

37The family that had given to the Church Gregory XIII, pope from 1572-1585, 
most widely known for his reform of the calendar. 
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decree of the Council of Trent, to receive at least the order 
of the diaconate within one year of his creation,” under pen- 
alty of losing both active and passive voice.” 

Kubala says that John Casimir came to Rome, September 
20, 1646, in order to receive the red hat.” But Zaleski, with 
the documents before him, makes it clear that John Casimir 
received only the red biretta, not the technically more sig- 
nificant red hat; and that he never was given a brief of 
appointment, and therefore had no active voice as a cardinal. 
The apparent reason for this was a petty quarrel between 
the new Cardinal and the Pope. John Casimir insisted that 
Urban VIII had called him Altezza, although he had for- 
bidden the title to cardinals, substituting for it Eminenza. 
Innocent X would not grant the old title. King Wladislas 
eagerly sided with John Casimir, and in the end ordered 
him to retire to Poland. He left Rome, September 17, 1646, 
and reached Warsaw two days before Christmas.” 

Back at the Polish court, John Casimir was in an anomalous 
position. He had no official standing, civil or ecclesiastic, no 
authority, no occupation. Salvandy says that he lived idly 
as a courtier, distinguished only in that he led the rest of the 
court in devotion to the new Queen, Marie Louise.” So passed 
the Spring of 1647. On August 9, 1647, the King’s only 
surviving son, Wladislas Sigismund, died at the age of 
seven.” There was no issue of Wladislas’ second marriage. 

In spite of the fact that the throne of Poland was not 


38Tn his third promotion, Innocent X named only one cardinal, John Casimir of 
Poland.” John Casimir had no hand in this act. “At the time, it was thought to 
have been done at the request of Spain.” Alexis Francois Artaud de Montor, Histoire 
des Souverains Pontifes Romains, Paris, 1851; V, 393. Theiner, of. cit., III, 339, 
quotes from a Roman despatch to Gazette de France, May 28, 1646; “Today the 
Pope named Father Casimir, the Jesuit, brother of the King of Poland, a Cardinal.” 

8Decreta Concilii Tridentini, Sess. 24, c.1, par. 6. (November 11, 1563.) 

Kubala, op. cit., 49. 

"Zaleski, Jezuici W Polsce, 82. 

#2N. A. de Salvandy, Histoire du Roi Jean Sobieski et du Royaume de Pologne. 
2 vols., 6th ed., Paris, 1876; I, 175. 

SKubala, op. cit., 52. 
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hereditary, Wladislas still ambitioned to keep the kingship 
in the Vasa-Jagellon family. John Casimir was fourteen 
years his junior, and should put no barriers to his eligibility 
as future King. Wladislas renewed his appeals to his brother’s 
sense of political duty; and now his plea met with little 
resistance. John Casimir recognized the fact that his ex- 
periment as a Jesuit and a Cardinal had failed. On No- 
vember 7, 1647, John Casimir wrote to Innocent X, resign- 
ing his cardinalate.” 










IV 


The year 1648, which saw the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War in the peace of Westphalia,” was a grievous year for 
Poland. There had been trouble repeatedly with the Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine, and great part of the trouble was due 
to the efforts of the Jesuits to bring back the Orthodox Cos- 
sacks to union with the Latin Church.” But now, under their 
Hetman, Bogdan Chmielnicki, a man of great ability, the 
Cossacks raised a rebellion in the Spring of 1648 which 
threatened to destroy the Polish Commonwealth. 

On April 15, Chmielnicki defeated a Polish army under 
Stefan Potocki, and on May 26 defeated a still larger army 
under Stefan’s father, the Grand Hetman, Nicolas Potocki." 
Between these two disasters, Wladislas IV died, May 20, 


























44Zaleski, Jezuicti W Polsce, 82. Theiner, of. cit., III, 431. De Backer, op. cit. II, 
351, gives July 6, 1648, as the date of his resigning; and Sommervogel, of. cit., V, 
783, retains this date. They confuse this with the date on which the resignation was 
accepted. For a similar delay between the resignation of Cardinal Camillo Pamifili, 
the Cardinal Nephew of Innocent X, and the acceptance of his resignation in the 
consistory of January 21, 1647, see Pastor, History of the Popes, XXX, 36-38. In 
Pamfili’s case, as in John Casimir’s, a dispensation to marry accompanied the ac- 
ceptance of the resignation. 

45The negotiations had dragged on for several years. Pastor, of. cit., XXX, 94 
sqq. The treaty was not actually signed until October 25, 1648. Ibid., XXX, 120. 
Cambridge Modern History, 1V, 395-433. The Polish interest in these wars, although 
rather indirect, was considerable. 

46The hatred of the Cossacks was equally violent against the Jesuits and the Jews. 
Salvandy, op. cit., I, 191. Cambridge Modern History, V, 504 sqq. Hauteville, of. 
cit., 44, says that Chmielnicki had studied with the Jesuits at Lwow. 
47Salvandy, op. cit., I, 189. 
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1648, at Merecz in Lithuania, leaving the kingdom in the 
greatest confusion.” , 

The interregnum now was more than ordinarily filled with 
danger to the national existence, since there was lack of leader- 
ship in the face of the growing power of the Cossacks. Yet 
the cumbersome machinery of the assembling of the Diet 
and the election of a new king could not be speeded up. Before 
the Diet met, October 6, 1648, the Polish army suffered an- 
other great defeat, September 29, at Pilavtse.” 

There were four major candidates for election: George 
Rakoczy, the Voevoda of Transylvania, a Calvinist, supported 
by the various bodies of sectaries in Poland; the Muscovite 
Tsar Alexis Michaelovitch (Romanoff) ; Charles Ferdinand, 
the Bishop of Plock, full brother to the late King, who also 
wished to marry his widow; and John Casimir. The famous 
Prince Jeremi Wisniowiecki, most violent in his opposition 
to the Cossacks, supported the claim of Charles Ferdinand, 
because he hoped that the Bishop, if elected, would execute 
full vengeance on the Cossacks.” 

But it was John Casimir who was elected, November 17, 
1648.° He was not crowned until January 17, 1649; then 
he at once enthroned Marie Louise at his side, and sought 
at Rome the needed dispensation to marry her.” ‘They were 
married in June, 1649, just a few days before Prince Jeremi 
Wisniowiecki moved in force against the Cossacks and their 
Tartar allies, who were then besieging heroic Zbaraj. 

John Casimir, a just and generous man, had recognized 


Morfill, op. cit., 140. Salvandy, of. cit., I, 191. Victor Boreau, Histoire de 
Pologne. Bruxelles, 1848. Pp. 176-181. Hauteville, of. cit., 45, gives May 30 as date 
of Wladislas’ death. 

“Hauteville, op. cit., 46. The Diet was convened under the authority of the 
Primate of Poland, Matthias Lubienski, Archbishop of Gnesen. Salvandy, of. cit., I, 
198, 

Salvandy, op. cit., I, 199. 

‘lHauteville, of. cit., 45. Salvandy, I, 201, gives November 20 as the date of 
John Casimir’s election. Victor Boreau, of. cit., 181, gives November 22. This 
vagueness about dates is unfortunately common in histories of Poland. 

Morfill, Poland, 141. Theiner, op. cit., III, 437. 
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from the start the validity of some of the Cossack claims, 
and was ready moreover to make concessions in the religious 
disputes.” But he could set up no strong common policy 
for the Commonwealth because of the pride and contentious- 
ness of the great magnates, which was no less a burden to 
the Polish State than was the disloyalty of the Cossacks. He 
had no choice but to go on with the war imposed on him, 
even though he had to depend upon the whim of touchy 
magnates for the troops with which to wage war. 

He attacked Chmielnicki at Zbaraj, August 13-15, 1649, 
and was defeated by him.” In fact, the war dragged on for 
three years, to the humiliation as well as the weakening of 
Poland, before the final defeat of Chmielnicki in the battle 
of Berechstezko, June 28-30, 1651, at the hands of Czarniecki 
and John Sobieski.” 

It was in this same year, 1651, that Sicinski, a deputy from 
Lithuania, first dissolved the Diet by the /iberum veto, the 
anarchic power theoretically long held by the deputies, under 
which a unanimous vote was necessary, and any one deputy 
could successfully frustrate the will of all the rest.” This 
was one of the internal weaknesses which contributed to the 
downfall of Poland. 

Then came the Swedish invasion. In July, 1655, Charles 
X (Gustavus) of Sweden attacked Poland in a war nom- 
inally originating in John Casimir’s claim to the throne of 


53Kubala, Zeleski, Czermak, Chledowski, Bobrzynski, all agree in this estimate of 
John Casimir’s character and attitude; and the Cambridge Modern History, V, 504, 
makes at least the grudging admission that he “was prepared to treat.” See Haute- 
ville, op. cit., 48, for his conciliatory efforts of February 20, 1649. 

54Salvandy, of. cit., I, 205. 

55Pastorius de Hirtemberg, Bellum Scythico-Cosaicum, Dantisci, 1652. Morfill, 
Poland, 143. Ludwik Jenike, Stefan Czarnieski, Warszawa, 1891; pp. 153, 157. 
Cambridge Modern History, IV, 580. Chmielnicki then transferred the allegiance 
of the Cossacks to the Tsar of Muscovy. He lived until August 27, 1657. Salvandy, 
I, 251. 

56Bernard Connor, History of Poland, 2 vols., London, 1698; I, 133-135. Connor 
was physician to King John Sobieski, 1692-1694. Vol. I of his history is based on 
first-hand observation; but vol. II was largely written by a Mr. Savage. (Dictionary 
of National Biography, 4: 947.) See also Ladislas Konopczynski, 4 Brief Outline 
of Polish History, Genére, 1920; pp. 18-28. 
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Sweden. For a time the Swedish armies were so successful 
that they drove John Casimir to take refuge in Silesia, until 
the turn of the tide in the Swedish failure to take the shrine 
of Czenstochowa.” 

The Protestants in Poland generally welcomed Charles 
Gustavus; but the Socinians particularly showed a traitorous 
zeal in aiding the Swedish invaders. It was this disloyalty 
which brought about an edict of the Diet in 1658 suppress- 
ing the Socinians.* Ultimately, Poland repelled the Swedish 
invasion. But the peace of Oliva, May 3, 1660, involved the 
surrender of Polish claims to the Vasa succession in Sweden, 
and the complete independence from Poland of East Prussia 
and the Teutonic Knights.” 

In the meantime, Chmielnicki had invoked the aid of the 
Muscovite Tsar Alexis and induced him to take advantage of 
the Swedish invasion in order to attack Poland from the East. 
Poland, like a slowly aroused lion, was shaking off these 


S'Boreau, Pologne, 184. Johann Widekind, Historia Belli Sueco-Moscovitici, Cra- 
coviae, 1672 c. X. Our Lady of Yasna Gora, Czenstochowa, has for centuries held 
the reverence and love of Poles. 

38English historians generally blame John Casimir for the suppression of the 
Socinians, and whilst ignoring the treason of the sectaries, emphasize the facts that 
John Casimir had been a cardinal and that Pope Alexander VII conferred on him the 
title of Rex Orthodoxus. Cambridge Modern History, V, 349. Morfill, op. cit., 
151-152. But Zaleski, Czy Jezuici Zgubili Polske?, 448-449, reminds us that the 
repressive measures were imposed, not by the King, but by the Diet, that they were 
essentially punitive, for the treason of the Socinians, and that they were comparatively 
mild for the times and the circumstances. The Latin text of the edict is given in 
Count Valerian Krasinski, Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of 
the Reformation in Poland, 2 vols., London, 1840; II, 396-399; and amply bears out 
Zaleski’s estimate. For the long-continued turbulence of the Socinians, the immense 
disorders created by them, and their suppression in various countries, see Friedrich 
Samuel Bock, Historia Antitrinitariorum, Maxime Socinianismi, 2 vols. in 3 parts, 
Konigsberg, 1771, 1776, 1784. O. Fock, Der Socinianismus nach seiner Stellung in 
der Gesammtentwicklung des Christlichen Geistes, nach seinem historischen Verlauf, 
u.s.w., Kiel, 1847. In the treaty of Oliva, the Socinians were expressly excluded from 
the general amnesty. Historia Reformationis Polonicae, Freystadt, 1685, p. 216, by 
Stanislaw Lubienicki, himself a Socinian. 

The death of Charles Gustavus hastened the signing of the treaty. Cambridge 
Modern History, V, 344. For the effect on East Prussia, see Samuel Pufendorf, De 
Rebus Gestis Friderici Wilhelmi Magni Electoris Brandenburgici Commentariorum 
Libri XIX. Berlin, 1695; lib. XIV. Cambridge Modern History, 1V, 429. 
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attacks, when an internal revolt led by Prince Lubomirski, 
the Grand Hetman, weakened the Commonwealth terribly, 
and in the end forced the Poles to accept the severe terms 
of the treaty of Andruszowo, in 1667, by which the Musco- 
vites won Smolensk, Kiew, and all the left bank of the 
Dnieper.” 

These were heavy blows for the Polish Commonwealth. 
There is a whole school of Polish historians who reckon that 
the most grievous of all was the revolt from within.” The 
immediate occasion of Lubomirski’s revolt was the intrigue 
of Queen Marie Louise, begun in 1660, to secure the suc- 
cession to the Polish throne of either the great Condé or his 
son, the Duc d’Enghien.” But the larger cause was the im- 
mense pride of the Polish magnates. 

In 1664, the Diet judged Lubomirski guilty of high trea- 
son, deprived him of all offices, branded him with infamy, 
and sentenced him to death. But all that actually happened 
was that Lubomirski fled to Breslau in Silesia, to come back 
a year later at the head of an army, win a battle with the 
King’s forces, and sign a truce with John Casimir, prac- 
tically as an equal. He broke the truce in 1666, and again 
defeated the royal army in battle. The final peace assured 
Lubomirski of complete amnesty; but it nearly wrecked the 
royal authority in Poland.” 





60Morfill, Poland, 145-146. Cambridge Mod. Hist., 1V, 590. Widekind, of. cit. 

61Michael Bobrzynski, Dzieje Polski W Zarysie, 2 vols., 1877; 4th edition, War- 
szawa, 1927. 

62It was as part of this scheme that she brought about the marriage of d’Enghien 
and her niece, Anne of Bavaria, in 1663. Cambridge Modern History, V, 349-350. 
Jan Chryzostom Pasek, a contemporary, born 1630, died 1701, who has been called 
“the king of Polish diarists,”’ recognized the high purpose of Marie Louise’s efforts. 
Pamietniki, Lwow-Zloczow, 1843; pp. 337-338. That purpose is not so clear in the 
letters of the Prince de Condé and the Duc d’Enghien, written between 1664 and 1667 
edited by Emile Magne, Lettres Inédites & Marie-Louise, Paris, 1920. Her letters 
have not been published. 

68Wiktor Czermak, Z Czasow Jana Kazimierza, Lwow, 1893; pp. 367-370. Whadis- 
law Konopczynski, Dzieje Polski Nowozytnej, 2 vols., Warszawa, 1936; II, 54-57. 
S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, 1X, 408-409. Pasek, Pamietniki, 345-398, 
has a detailed account of the rebellion; and ibid., 383-396 gives the text of the 
final agreement between John Casimir and Lubomirski. 
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V 


John Casimir was well aware of the precarious situation 
of his country, and he appreciated how much of the bad 
situation was due to internal strain. In the Diet of 1661, 
he asked that his successor be elected whilst he himself was 
still living, in order to avoid the dangers of the interregnum.” 

One reason that he gave for this request was that in him 
the Vasa-Jagellon line came to an end. Marie Louise had 
borne him a son in 1650; but the infant had died a year later.” 
Yet that very reason stirred the anger of the members of the 
Diet, jealous of their free choice of a king, and suspicious of 
even the suggestion of hereditary claims to the throne. In 
fact, the efforts of the King and Queen to remove this national 
danger were distorted by Lubomirski into a plot against the 
supremacy of the Diet.” 

In the Diet of 1662, John Casimir assured the deputies that 
Poland could be strong against external foes only if the Polish 
nobility achieved peace and harmony amongst themselves. 
If they failed in this, he foresaw that the nation would be 
doomed to dismemberment by the surrounding weaker pow- 
ers, Muscovy, Prussia, and Austria, and “actually foretold 
the details of the process.” But his warning had no prac- 
tical effect. . 

His kingship was not merely a thankless task, it began to 
appear a hopeless task. He had pledged himself to abdicate 
if the Diet would elect either Condé or the Duc d’Enghien 
in his place.” Now he began to think of abdicating in any 
event. 

He made peace with Lubomirski, heavy-heartedly, know- 
ing that it was a further surrender of authority to anarchy, 
but in the vain hope that it might strengthen his hands against 


SHauteville, of. cit., 145-147. 
85Czermak, op. cit., 345. Louis Morery, Dictionaire Historique, Paris, 1704; II, 95. 


They had another child, a daughter, who also died in infancy. Magne. Ibid. 
8Konopcezynski, Outline, 24-25. Pasek, Pamietniki, 347. 
Cambridge Modern History, V1, 664. Morfill, Poland, 147-149. 
88Czermak, op. cit., 352. Cambridge Modern History, V, 349. 
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the Muscovite attack. Then, whilst the treaty of Andruszowo 
was being negotiated, Marie Louise died.” 

Hauteville tells us that latterly John Casimir had grown 
weary of the Queen’s political maneuvering and somewhat 
jealous of her assumption of leadership, and that he apparent- 
ly was not much afflicted by her death.” But her death gave 
the final thrust to his determination to abdicate. His inten- 
tion was widely known as early as January, 1668, although 
it was officially announced only five months later.” 

By some historians, John Casimir has been accused of in- 
decisiveness; but he was decisive enough about his abdication. 
He was unmoved by the tumultuous protests of the Diet, and 
by the plea of Pope Clement IX.” For one thing, he knew 
that many of the deputies to the Diet were venal, selling their 
votes to the highest bidder; he sensed no patriotic zeal back 
of their protests. He consulted other sovereigns, who all ad- 
vised against his abdication.” He weighed the reasons offered 
against the step. But in the end he stood firm in his resolve, 
and carried it out. 

He summoned a full session of the senate at Warsaw, June 
12. The senate appointed August 26 as the date for the meet- 
ing of the Diet, at which John Casimir formally made known 
his intention of abdicating. The solemn act of abdication 
took place, September 16, 1668, in the church of St. John, 


Warsaw.” 
His speech of abdication, in Latin, was dignified and 





69Salvany, op. cit., I, 306, gives May 9, 1667, as the date of her death; but Haute- 
ville, of. cit., 121, gives May 10. She was fifty-six years old. 

7Hauteville, ibid., 121. 

71Andreas Chrysostomus Zaluski, Epistolae Historico-Familiares, 3 vols., Bruns- 
berg, 1709-1711; I, Ep. 10. Salvandy, I, 316. 

72The frail and sickly old man, elected as Clement IX, June 20, 1667, was much 
alarmed by the impending abdication. He sent John Casimir a Brief, July 21, 1668, 
deprecating such an act. Pastor, History of the Popes, XXXI, 422. See also Chledow- 
ski, op. cit., II, 333. 
73Zaleski, Ibid., Ep. 11. Boreau, op. cit., 184. Konopezynski, Outline, 25-26. 
74Morfill, Poland, 148. 
75Hauteville, op. cit., 121-122, 225-227. Pasek, Pamietniki, 412-417. 
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noble. Perhaps it was its eloquence that moved the Diet to 
the momentary enthusiasm, in which the deputies unanimous- 
ly voted him an annual pension of 50,000 crowns; but its 
influence was short-lived, since the Diet actually never paid 
him anything.” 

Bernard Connor cites the testimony of eye-witnesses that 
“Casimir, the day after his resignation, observed the people 
hardly paid him the respect due to a gentleman, much less 
to a king.”* The Diet was naturally more concerned with 
his successor than with him. In a stormy session, the deputies 
elected the weak and incompetent Michael Wisniowiecki. 

John Casimir, now sixty years old, withdrew to France, 
taking with him his majordomo, Gaspar de Tende (Haute- 
ville). Louis XIV, then at the height of his absolutism, re- 
ceived him generously, and provided for his maintenance 
by assigning him three benefices: the Maurist Abbey of St. 
Taurin at Evreux in Normandy, the rich St. Germain des 
Prés at Paris, and St. Martin at Nevers.” 

He lived in France for the four years that remained of 
his life. Little is known of those years. There was a per- 
sistent rumor, which no one, apparently, bothered either to 
verify or to disprove, that he married again, taking as his 
second wife a rather notorious woman, Marie Mignot, 
reputedly once a laundress at Grenoble, and twice a widow, 
first of a tax-collector of Dauphiné, then of the famous 
Maréchal de |’Hopital.” 


Salvandy, op. cit., 1, 322-324, quotes it extensively. 

So Hauteville 122, who, as the King’s majordomo, was in a position to know. 
Morfill, Poland, 151. Salvandy, I, 321, puts the pension at 300,000 florins. 

*8Connor, op. cit., I, 156. 

Salvandy, op. cit., I, 324. De Cinque et Fabrinio, of. cit., l.c. mention only the 
latter two benefices. 

8Francois de l’Hépital, Comte du Hallier (1586-1660), was first Abbot of Ste. 
Généviéve, then Bishop of Meaux. He resigned his see in 1610 for a military 
career, took La Rochelle in 1628, married in 1630 one of the many mistresses of 
Henri IV, Charlotte des Essars, and married Marie Mignot in 1653. M. Walckenaer, 
Mémoires de Madame de Sévigné, 5 vols., 3d ed. Paris, 1856; II, 406. Biographie 
Générale, 31: 99-100. 
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Hauteville, who otherwise says nothing about these years 
in France, implies that they were saddened by the reports 
which came to John Casimir of the conditions in Poland. 
The Polish situation unquestionably was saddening enough. 
As Konopczynski puts it, “the reign of Michael Wisniowiecki 
witnessed the triumph of the demagogues.”” There was no 
leadership in the nation, only a disgraceful squabble of poten- 
tates. Michael was defeated in battle by the Turks, lost 
Kamieniec, August 30, 1672, and signed, September 18, 1672, 
the humiliating treaty of Buczacz, which split the king- 
dom.” 

It is said that this last disaster hastened the death of John 
Casimir.” He died, December 16, 1672, at Nevers. His body 
was buried at first in the Jesuit College of Nevers, which 
had been founded in 1573 by Marie Louise’s grandfather, 
Louis, the first Gonzaga Duke of Nevers;* but two years 
later it was taken to Cracow, where it was buried in the 
cathedral at the same time as the body of King Michael, who 
had died November 10, 1673. The double interment took 
place, June 20, 1674, the day before the coronation of John 
Sobieski as King John III.” 

Morfill dismisses John Casimir as “an amiable but weak 
man, during whose reign the country saw an unusual amount 
of disasters”. This verdict was common for many years even 
amongst Polish historians. But Zaleski has noted that, with 
the dying out of the earlier partisanships, and the growth of 
a more reasoned view of the internal weaknesses of Poland, 
the harsh estimate of John Casimir is being greatly modified." 


81OQutline etc., 28-29. 

82Morfill, Poland, 154. Pastor, op. cit., XXXI, 457. 

83Czermak, of. cit., 382. Kubala, of. cit., 58. Hauteville, of. cit., 228. 

84C, Sommervogel, Bibliotheque, V, 1696. De Cinque et Fabrinio, of. cit., l.c. 
85Morfill, Poland, 151. Salvandy, op. cit., I, 326. 

86Morfill, ibid. 

87Zaleski, Czy Jezuici Zgubili Polske?, 367. 
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The Form of Inference 


BERNARD LONERGAN 


sistently opposes the idea of reduction. In convinc- 

ing analysis are set forth the three or four figures 
and nineteen moods of syllogism. But the admission that the 
fourth (or indirect first) figure moods need validation is can- 
celed by the contention that these moods never occur in actual 
thinking. The second and third figures are found not only 
to conclude in their own right but also to involve distinctive 
processes of thought; their reduction, at times easy and at 
others ludicrously cumbrous, is always superfluous. A similar 
position is maintained with regard to other formal types of 
inference. If a hypothetical argument contains only three 
terms, it can be reduced to syllogistic form; but it may con- 
tain more than three, and then reduction is a useless tour de 
force. Occasionally mathematical reasoning is syllogistic as 
when an Euclidean proof appeals to an earlier theorem; but 
such appeals arise only when insight into the data is imper- 
fect and, in general, the mathematician has perfect insight.’ 
If, finally, one cares to complete the brief against reduction, 
one need only turn from Mr. Joseph to Cardinal Newman. 
By definition the latter’s illative sense proceeds along ways 
unknown to syllogism from a cumulation of probabilities— 
too manifold to be marshaled, too fleeting to be formulated 
—to a conclusion that nonetheless is certain. 

I have recounted these views not because I hope to refute 
them but because I wish to present a problem. Is the human 
mind a Noah’s ark of irreducible inferential forms? Is there 
no general form of all inference, no highest common factor, 
that reveals the nature of the mind no matter how diverse the 
materials on which it operates? Is everything subject to 


—_ 


1See Joseph, of. cit. (Oxford, 19312), pp. 330, 339, 341, 545. 


ML: JOSEPH?’S thorough Introduction to Logic con- 
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measure and order and law except the mind which through 
measurement and comparison seeks to order everything with 
laws? One has only to raise such questions to grasp how 
paradoxical it is to deny reduction. But if this point is granted, 
there immediately follows another. Neither Cardinal New- 
man nor Mr. Joseph has attacked reduction as such. Their 
sole contention is that a particular reduction, reduction to 
syllogism, does not fit the facts. Thus it remains to be seen 
whether there exists some other type of formally valid infer- 
ence that possesses both the radical simplicity and indefinite 
flexibility necessary to embrace all other types within itself. 


I 


Any language has a number of syntactical forms that are 
peculiarly inferential. Most obvious is the causal sentence, 
because A, therefore B, where A and B each stand for one 
or more propositions. Next comes the concessive sentence, 
although A still not B, which is the natural instrument of 
anyone ready to admit the propositions, A, but wishing to 
deny that A implies B. To meet such denial, to give separate 
expression to the implication of B in A, there is the host of 
conditional sentences, if A then B, which may be past or 
present, proximate or remote future, particular or general, 
actually verified or the pure inter-connection grammarians 
call contrary-to-fact. It is not hard to see that these three 
syntactical forms are peculiarly inferential. Just as “so that” 
and “in order that” express the relations of efficient and final 
causality, so also “because,” “although” and “if” are the 
special tools of reasoning man. 

Closely related to these linguistic tools is the transition from 
informal to formal inference. It appears a fact that spon- 
taneous thinking sees at once the conclusion, B, in apprehend- 
ing the antecedents, A. Most frequently the expression of 
this inference will be simply the assertion of B. Only when 
questioned do men add that the “reason for B” is A; and only 
_ when a debate ensues does there emerge a distinction between 
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the two elements in the “reason for B,” namely, the ante- 
cedent fact or facts, A, and the implication of B in A (if A 
then B). Thus the transition from informal to formal in- 
ference is a process of analysis: it makes explicit, at once in 
consciousness and in language, the different elements of 
thought that were present from the first moment. For when 
B simply is asserted, it is asserted not as an experience but 
as a conclusion; else a question would not elicit the answer, 
B because of A. Again, when this answer is given, there 
would be no meaning to the “because” if all that was meant 
was a further assertion, A. On the contrary, the causal sen- 
tence (because A therefore B) compresses into one the three 
sentences of the formal analysis (if A, then B; A; -- B). 

No doubt these considerations throw some light both on 
the prevalence of enthymeme and on the awkwardness of a 
logical theory that overlooks the normal syntax of inference 
to design a Procrustean bed with predication. But at any 
rate it is from the syntactical forms that the logician derives 
his simple hypothetical argument. This is of the type: 

If A, then B; but A; -- B. 

Its indefinite flexibility is apparent: A and B each stand for 
one or two or any number of propositions; the propositions 
may be categorical, disjunctive or hypothetical; and there is 
no reason why any of them should be forced into the mould 
of subject, copula and predicate. No less apparent is the 
radical simplicity of this type. Every inference is the impli- 
cation of a conclusion in a premise or in premises: the con- 
clusion is B; the premise or premises are A; the implication 
is, if A then B. Thus a study of language has given us a 
working hypothesis: the form of inference is the simple hypo- 


thetical argument. 
II 


What language suggests, symbolism confirms. For if one 
analyzes a symbolism one finds two distinct elements. First 
there is abbreviation: eight hundred and thirty-seven reduces 
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to 837, a paragraph is compressed into the equation “sin i = 
m.sin r,” and at least a page into any expression involving the 
nabla operator. But symbolism is much more than abbrevia- 
tion. Of the millions who would have no difficulty in finding 
the square root of 1764, not a few would be at a loss if re- 
quired to use Roman numerals in performing the same opera- 
tion. Why? Not because 1764 is shorter than MDCCLXIV 
but because they work by rule of thumb and have never 
grasped the algebraic theorems, underlying the rules of thumb. 
Their understanding has been shortcircuited. Like adding 
machines which do not understand addition, like integrating 
machines which never were puzzled by the calculus, they have 
acquired through class-room drill not an intellectual insight 
into arithmetical operations but an ability to get answers. 
Now these two elements in symbolism correspond to the 
two elements in the simple hypothetical argument. Because 
symbolism is abbreviation, it gives a terse expression to the 
minor premise, the data, A. But because it is more than ab- 
breviation, because it involves pattern, association, convention 
and rule of thumb, the symbolism not only expresses the minor 
premise, A, but also its implication, if A then B. Indeed 
only because machines and schoolboys possess the implications 
in automatic routines are they capable of obtaining right 
answers without understanding what they are doing. Nor is 
there any other explanation of the fact that the inventive 
mathematician, who is at once master and schoolboy, occa- 
sionally finds his symbolism taking the initiative and leading 
to theorems or methods that otherwise would not have oc- 
curred to him. Between the crucial experiments of these ex- 
tremes, both of which are somewhat abnormal, there is the 
everyday function of symbolism, the function of reducing to 
a compact routine the use of multitudinous theorems which 
the mathematician has understood, which now he wishes to 
employ, but which he wishes to employ without retracing the 
countless steps that once for all were taken in the past. 
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A further point is to be made by adverting to the limitations 
of symbolism. The mathematician deals with ideal entities, 
with things that are exactly what he defines them to be; this 
makes it possible to abbreviate without falsifying. Again, 
the mathematician studies correlations that not only are uni- 
versally valid but also are employed over and over again; 
this makes it worth while to reduce these correlations to 
habitual patterns of thought and to automatic routines of 
notation and operation. But at the opposite pole to such in- 
quiry stands Newman’s illative sense. Thus, a general will 
estimate his own and the enemy’s resources, opportunities, 
preparedness, methods, drive, staying power, to conclude prin- 
ciples of strategy, the merits of different dispositions of forces, 
the measure of success and the ulterior effects of given lines 
of action. In another field the diplomat studies persons, 
problems, movements to predict reactions to given policies. 
In still another field the broker examines both general trends 
and the actual position of, say, Broadcast Bounty, Inc., to 
foresee that Broadcast Bounty will rise. In such inferences 
the data are not ideal but real; they are known not by the de- 
cision of a definition but only by the intimate familiarity of 
long-standing experience; and so far are they from admitting 
abbreviation of statement that they tend to be too multitudi- 
nous, too complex, too nuanced to be stated in any adequate 
fashion. Similarly the implication of the conclusion in the 
data is not any general principle or rule. It arises from the 
intuition of the moment; its ground is the objective configura- 
tion of the moment as interpreted through the accumulated 
insights of experienced judgment; its value is just the value 
of that judgment; its only court of appeal is the event and 
when the event has come then, except on a theory of identical 
historical cycles, its day of usefulness is over forever. To 
attempt to apply symbolism to such inferences would be to 
misunderstand symbolism. ‘The data can hardly be stated, 
much less abbreviated. The implication is not a general cor- 
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relation to be employed repeatedly but the unique coincidence 
of a complex objective configuration and a complex sub- 
jective interpretation and judgment. 

But however vast the interval that separates mathematical 
and concrete inference, both have a common form. Both 
proceed from data through implication to conclusion; and 
so both are of the type, 

If A then B; but A; -- B. 

It may be that only the conclusion, B, can be stated in a con- 
crete inference. But this does not prove that there are no 
data, A, or no implication, if A then B. Again such con- 
clusions are usually probable and only in limiting cases cer- 
tain; but this is irrelevant to formal logic, for the form of the 
inference is exactly the same whether one diffidently con- 
cludes, “probably B,” or downrightly asserts, “certainly B.” 
On the other hand, the mathematician regularly states his data, 
A, and with equal regularity omits the implication, if A 
then B. Still the implication is an essential moment in his 
thought or in the routines of his symbolism, nor does it make 
the slightest difference whether the implication be obvious 
as in the step 





















A=zw-B;8=C;--A=C 
or not so obvious as in the stride 
y = sint;x = cost;-- dy/dx = — cot t. 
For the function of formal logic is not to make explicit the 
elements of thought that are not obvious to everyone; its func- 
tion is to make explicit all the essential elements whether they 
are obvious or not. 









III 


If the simple hypothetical argument appears a plausible 
form of inference from the syntax of language, the signifi- 
cance of symbolism and the structure of Newman’s illative 
sense, it still has to undergo comparison with the other for- 
mally valid types recognized in manuals on logic. Deferring 
syllogism to the next section, we here examine the modus 
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tollens of the simple hypothetical argument, the dilemma, the 
disjunctive argument, the compound hypothetical argument 
and the hypothetical sorites. 

From the hypothetical premise, if A then B, one can always 
draw two and sometimes draw four conclusions. Always, if 
one affirms A in the minor, one can affirm B in the conclusion. 
Always, if one denies B in the minor, one can deny A in the 
conclusion. Sometimes one can deny A or affirm B in the 
minor and so deny B or affirm A in the conclusion. This last 
case arises when A is the unique ground of B: thus all or- 
ganisms and only organisms are mortal; hence if the major 
premise is, 


If X is an organism, X is mortal, 
one can argue that a stone is not an organism and so a stone 
is not mortal, or again that men are mortal and so men must 
be organisms. However, in the general case, the antecedent, 
A, is not the unique ground of the consequent, B, but only 
one of many possible grounds; if Fido were a man, he would 


be mortal; Fido is mortal and yet not a man. Hence, in the 
general case, it is invalid to argue through a denial of the 
antecedent or an affirmation of the consequent. On the other 
hand, “if A then B” always implies “if not B then not A,” 
because the absence of B proves the absence of all grounds 
of B; hence it is always valid to argue through a negation of 
the consequent to a negation of the antecedent. Thus the 
very justification of the modus tollens reveals it to be an im- 
plicit form of the modus ponens. One can argue 

If A, then B; not B; -- not A 
not because of a special form of inference but because the 
explicit major implies the major of the modus ponens, be- 
cause “if A then B” necessarily implies “if not B then not A.” 

The disjunctive argument yields to analysis in similar 

fashion. For the disjunctive premise, 

Either Aor BorCorDor..., 
is ambiguous. It may have only the minimal meaning that 
at least one of the alternatives is true, that is, 
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A if neither B nor C nor D nor . 
B if neither A nor C nor D nor. 
Etc. 
But it may also mean that the truth of any alternative is in- 
compatible with the truth of any of the others, and that gives 
the additional bases of argument, 

If A, then neither B nor C nor D nor .. 

If B, then neither A nor C nor D nor. 

Etc. 
It follows that the modus tollendo ponens is always valid, 
that the modus ponendo ponens is sometimes valid, and that 
in either mood the real argument is in virtue of an implicit 
premise and so in the modus ponens of the simple hypothetical 
argument. 

Perhaps it will suffice to deal only with the most symmetri- 
cal forms of the dilemma, trilemma, tetralemma, etc. These 
employ a series of hypothetical propositions to proceed from 
one disjunction to another; thus from the major 

If A then P; if B then Q; if CthenR... 
one may argue constructively by adding 


Either Aor BorC... -- Either PorQorR... 
or destructively by adding 
Neither PnorQnorR... -- Neither Anor BnorC... 


In these instances it should seem that one has simply a com- 
bination of several simple hypothetical arguments and so no 
solid reason for affirming a distinct form of inference. 

The compound hypothetical argument is a particular case 
of the hypothetical sorites; the type is 

If A, B; if B, C; if C, D; if D, E; -. if A, E 

where the premises may be any number greater than one. 
Illustrations of such argumentation abound in mathematics 
in which the data, A, are transformed to B, C, D, and finally E 
which is the solution; and, as anyone familiar with mathe- 
matics is aware, much more complex patterns than the single 
track of the sorites are common. But the question arises, Are 
we to suppose an implicit premise: 
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If “if A, B; if B, C; if C, D; if D, E;” then “if A, E” 
and so reduce the sorites to the simple hypothetical argument, 
or should one say that the sorites by itself expresses the whole 
process of thought? We think the former alternative prefer- 
able: the implication of the conclusion in the premises is 
distinct from the set of implications that constitute the prem- 
ises, as may be made evident by constructing a fallacious 
sorites; the function of formal logic is to make explicit all 
the elements of thought essential to the conclusion, and there- 
fore even the awkward implicit premise stated above. 


IV 


Syllogism is open to different interpretations. Thus we 
have Euler’s circles in vivid illustration of the view that syl- 
logism concludes in virtue of the coincidence or non-coinci- 
dence of the denotations of its terms. Only on such a view 
can one have the conversion of propositions, rules regarding 
distribution, the argument showing that there are nineteen 
and only nineteen valid moods, and the reduction of the im- 
perfect figures by means of converting propositions or of 
substituting contradictory premises. Hence if arguments 
from denotational coincidence never occur elsewhere, at least 
they occur in books on logic. What then is the form of such 
inference? | 

It seems to be enthymematic. No one can consistently 
advance that the argument 

m Bs Bex Os .. Awe © 
is an enthymeme which fails to express a factor in the mental 
procedure, while the argument from denotational coincidence 

All S is some M; All M is some P; -’- All S is some P 
is not an enthymeme but formally complete. It should seem 
evident that both arguments suppress the statement of the 
implication and, indeed, that the implication is less obvious 
in the denotational coincidence or non-coincidence than in 
the geometrical argument. 
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On a second possible interpretation of syllogism the deno- 
tations of the terms are considered quite irrelevant. The in- 
ference arises from the connotational relations between a 
middle, M, and a predicate, P. Thus, either M implies P, 
or M excludes P, or P implies M, or P excludes M. If 
these four cases are combined with the merely material fact 
that the subject, S, may be distributed or undistributed, there 
result the eight direct moods of the first two figures of syl- 
logism. When M implies P, the mood is Barbara or Darii; 
when M excludes P, it is Celarent or Ferio; when P implies 
M, it is Camestres or Baroco; when P excludes M, it is Cesare 
or Festino. 

However this connotational interpretation, no less than the 
denotational, leads to the hypothetical argument as the form 
of inference. In the first place a purely connotational rela- 
tion between M and P cannot be expressed in the categorical 
propositions, All M is P, No M is P, All P is M, No P is M, 
for the subject of a proposition is meant materially or in 
denotation and not formally or in connotation. The same 
point may be put differently by asking the logician, If when 
you say that all organisms are mortal you do not mean to 
speak of “all organisms” but of the nature of “organism,” 
then why on earth do you say “all organisms?” To that query 
I have never heard a sensible answer and on the present 
hypothesis of connotational interpretation there is no answer 
possible. Thus one is forced to replace 
Barbara and Darii by 

If S is M, S must be P; S is M; -’- S is P. 

If our enemies are men, they must be mortal; they are men; 

therefore they must be mortal. 

If some capitalists ae fraudulent, they ought to be punished; 

some are fraudulent; they ought to be punished. 
Celarent and Ferio by 

If S is M, S cannot be P; S is M; --- S is not P. 

If angels are pure spirits, they cannot have bodies; angels 

are pure spirits; they cannot have bodies. 
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If some employers demand evil, they are not to be served; 
some do; therefore some are not to be served. 
Camestres and Baroco by the modus tollens 

If S were P, it would be M; S is not M; -: S is not P. 

If John had a vote, he would be twenty-one; but he is not 

twenty-one; therefore he has no vote. 

If all guests were to enter, they all would have tickets; but 

not all have tickets; so not all are to enter. 
or by the modus ponens 

If S is not M, it is not P; S is not M; .-’- it is not P. 

If John is not twenty-one, he has no vote; etc. 

If not all guests have tickets, not all are to enter; etc. 
Cesare and Festino by the modus tollens 

If S were P, S would not be M;S is M;.-’- S is not P. 

If hydrogen were a compound, it would not be an element; 

but it is an element; so it is not a compound. 

If all aquatic animals were fish, none would be mammals; 

but some are mammals; so not all are fish. 
or by the modus ponens 

If Sis M, S is not P; S is M; S is not P. 

If hydrogen is an element, it is not a compound; etc. 

If some aquatic animals are mammals, they are not fish; etc. 
Now the foregoing reduction is not merely a tour de force in 
the interests of a theory on the form of inference. If a con- 
notational interpretation of the first two figures of syllogism 
is possible at any time and sometimes actually occurs, then 
it has to be expressed in the hypothetical form for the very 
good reason that categorical expression would be saying what 
is not meant; there is no reason why so daintily precise a 
person as a logician should speak of “all men” and “all frauds” 
and “all voters” when he is thinking of the connotational 
aspect of humanity, fraudulence and the right to vote. Further 
the reduction to hypothetical form reveals the exact signifi- 
cance of the reduction from second to first figure syllogisms. 
A glance at the examples given above will show that Cesare 
and Festino in the modus ponens are identical with Celarent 
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and Ferio; thus these instances of syllogistic reduction are 
really a transition from the modus tollens to the modus ponens; 
and such reduction is easy because if P excludes M, as in 
Cesare and Festino, then M must exclude P, as in Celarent 
and Ferio. In other words, connotational incompatibility is 
a mutual relation. On the other hand, if one wishes to sub- 
stitute the direct movement of thought from S through M to 
P for the round-about movement from S to P through M back 
to P in the moods Camestres and Baroco, then the substitution 
of a modus ponens for a modus tollens is perfectly simple 
while a syllogistic reduction is an almost incredible feat of 
denotational acrobatics. ‘The reason for this is plain from 
the more ultimate reduction to hypothetical form, for that 
reduction reveals that there is no first figure mood identical 
with the modus ponens of Camestres and Baroco; if P implies 
M, then it does not follow that M implies P while it is false 
that M excludes P; what does follow is that not-M implies 
not-P, which denotationally is the acrobatic contrapositive 
but hypothetically the quite obvious and natural premise, If 
S is not M, S is not P. 

A third interpretation of syllogism is partly connotational 
and partly denotational. ‘The classic formula of this view 
is the dictum de omni et nullo, namely, that what is true of 
a class of objects is true of all the members of that class. 
Here both the subject, S, and the middle, M, are taken in 
denotation while the predicate, P, is connotational. This 
seems to provide the most natural interpretation of third figure 
syllogisms, for, as Professor Joseph has observed, the third 
figure is an appeal to an instance in refutation of a hasty gen- 
eralization. Thus, when the revolutionary calls for the con- 
fiscation of all property, the heckler asks, What about savings’ 
The argument is in Felapton: 

No savings are to be confiscated ; 
All savings are property; 
-. Some property is not to be confiscated. 
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But really one may doubt that the argument is as described; 
for if it is true that the subject of a proposition is to be taken 
denotationally and the predicate connotationally, then the 
above syllogistic expression implies that the subject of the 
argument, property, is at once both connotational and deno- 
tational. It should seem much more plausible that the ex- 
pression is mistaken than that the thought is confused, and 
so again we are led to the hypothetical form: 

If all property is to be confiscated, then savings are; but 
savings are not to be confiscated; therefore, not all 
property is to be confiscated. 

The hypothetical major gives the implication of the revolu- 
tionary thesis; the minor premise gives the bourgeois antithe- 
sis; and the conclusion gives the bourgeois answer.’ I submit 
that that is the real process of thought, and anyone caring 
to make the induction will find that arguments in Felapton, 
Ferison and Bocardo are expressed unambiguously and 
naturally by the modus tollens 

If S were P, M would be P; M is not P; -- S is not P. 

If all domestic animals had horns, cats would have horns; 
but cats have no horns; so not all domestic animals have 
horns (Ferison). 

If all ruminants had horns, all goats would have horns; 
but some goats have no horns; etc. (Bocardo). 

while Darapti, Disamis, Datisi are in the modus tollens 

If S were P, M would not be P; M is P; -’- S is not P 

If no woman could be a statesman, Maria Theresa was not; 
but she was; so a woman can be a statesman (Darapti). 

If no quadrupeds had horns, no goats would have them; 
some have; etc. (Disamis). 

If no revolutionary is intelligent, no communist is intelli- 
gent; but some communists are intelligent; therefore some 
revolutionaries are (Datisi). 

It will be objected that the hypothetical form is longer than 
the syllogistic. But this objection merely confirms our. posi- 
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tion, for in actual thinking these arguments are always en- 
thymemes and what is omitted is the hypothetical major 
premise; such omission is natural since “because A therefore 
B” is equivalent to the formally complete “if A then B; but 
A; therefore B;” on the other hand the exponents of cate- 
gorical syllogism have still to explain why at least one of 
their premises is always omitted in actual thinking. 

The forms we have given for the third figure are in the 
modus tollens,; if they are reduced to the modus ponens, there 
result arguments in the first figure as interpreted by the dictum 
de omni et nullo. This is not equivalent to the connotational 
interpretation of the first figure which makes the middle term, 
M, not a class of objects but an attribute or meaning. How- 
ever, in all cases except the moods Bocardo and Disamis (in 
which M neither implies nor excludes P) it is possible to re- 
think the argument from denotational coincidence to con- 
notational implication. ‘Thus one can conceive “savings” as 
an attribute of some property and as excluding the further 
attribute “deserving of confiscation.” This re-thinking will 
give as modus ponens 

If some property is savings, it is not to be confiscated . . . 
instead of the dictum de omni et nullo’s 

If savings are not to be confiscated, some property is not... 
The difference between the two is obvious. The latter is an 
argument from denotational coincidence; the former is what 
Aristotle calls scientific thinking in which the middle term is 
the causa essendi of the predicate: savings precludes con- 
fiscation; the argument turns on the meaning of terms and 
not on their denotation. Such re-thinking of the third figure 
moods is possible even when the middle term is an individual ; 
thus the appeal to the instance in 

If a pious man is a sissy, Jogues was a Sissy... 
becomes scientific in the form 

If a pious man is a Jogues, he is not a sissy. . . 
This, I submit, reveals a rather obvious difference between 
the Posterior Analytics and pseudo-classical dictum de omni 
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et nullo. But the revelation comes through the form we have 
found in all inference, the hypothetical argument. 

So much for syllogism. ‘Three distinct interpretations of 
it have been considered and all have led away from syllogism 
to the hypothetical form. There are other interpretations of 
minor importance, such as the view that syllogistic inference 
is a matter of second intentions with S a logical part of M 
and M a logical part of P so that S must be a logical part 
of P as is evident from Porphyry’s tree. No doubt one can 
perform an inference in this or in various other fashions if 
one makes up one’s mind to do so. But the mere existence 
of so many different interpretations of syllogistic thought is 
proof that the mind really is proceeding in virtue of some 
more general and ultimate law that can be given a variety 
of less general interpretations. 


V 


To conclude, our aim has been an empirical investigation 


of the nature of inference. Just as the physicist working out 
a theory of light will not repeat the established experiments 
on reflection, refraction, colour, interference, spectral lines and 
the like, but rather will accept the results of such prior in- 
vestigations in an effort to discover their ultimate unity, so 
too we have taken as our empirical basis not particular in- 
stances of inference but generally recognized types, and from 
them as starting-point we have worked to the ultimate unity 
of the simple hypothetical argument. ‘Thus our conclusion 
has to do with the nature of the human mind. We have not 
sought the reduction of one inferential type to another because 
we thought one more valid or more obviously valid than the 
other. On the contrary we assumed all to be valid, and our 
concern with reduction has been a concern with the one law 
or form of all inference. 

We have not considered inductive conclusions. ‘To cor- 
relate the movement from data through hypothesis to verified 
theory with the movement from implier through implication 
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to implied, and both of these with the more ultimate process 
from sensa through intellection to judgment, is indeed a legiti- 
mate inquiry; but it is more general than the present and 
presupposes it. For the same reason we have not aimed at 
explaining inference but rather at finding the highest common 
factor of inferences no matter how they are explained. Indeed, 
it is precisely in our attitude towards the explanation of in- 
ference that we differ from the approach of the more tradi- 
tional manuals on logic; the latter presupposes an explana- 
tion of conceptualization and of inference; we on the contrary 
have aimed at taking a first step in working out an empirical 
theory of human understanding and knowledge. 





The Hierarchy and Peace 
in the 
War of Secession 


JOSEPH R. FRESE 


N THE MIDST of a war in which Catholics are taking 
part of both sides, it may be of interest to recall the posi- 
tion of the American hierarchy, as reflected in their 

published ordinances, on the difficult issues of 1860-1861. 
The Catholic hierarchy was concerned primarily with the 
salvation of souls.’ Secondarily, however, the hierarchy like 
their fellow Catholics in general quite definitely took sides. 
The letters of Bishop Patrick Niesen Lynch,’ of Charleston, 


1$ee for example: the sermons of Archbishop John Hughes, of New York, Bishops 
John McCloskey, of Albany, and John Timon, of Buffalo at the Provincial Synod of 
New York in 1861, in the New York Tablet, June 8, 1861, p. 15, June 15, 1861, pp. 
12, 13; also in the New York Metropolitan Record quoted in the Baltimore Mirror 
June 8, 1861, p. 12; and the Baltimore Mirror, June 22, 1861, p. 4 (which reportings 
differ somewhat) ; see also the deliberations of the Third Provincial Council in Cin- 
cinnati in Acta et Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Cincinnatensium, 1855- 
1882 (Cincinnati, Benziger Fratrum, 1886); also in Concilium Cincinnatense Provin- 
ciale I11 Habitum Anno 1861 (Cincinnati et N. Y., Fratrum Benziger, n.d.) ; see also 
the editorial notice in the Louisville Guardian, May 11, 1861; the Pastoral of Bishop 
Timon after the New York synod in the New York Tablet, July 13, 1861, pp. 10-11; 
the Pastoral letter of Bishop Augustine Verot, Vicar Apostolic of Florida, in the 
Baltimore Mirror, March 2, 1861, p. 3; the Pastoral of Archbishop John Mary Odin, 
of New Orleans, on taking possession of his see, in the Baltimore Mirror, June 8, 
1861, p. 5 and (extracts) in the Louisville Guardian, June 8, 1861, p. 5. 

2The “Letter Relative to the Present Condition of our National Affairs,” Aug. 4, 
1861, of Bishop Lynch is found in the New York Metropolitan Record, quoted in the 
New York Tablet, Sept. 14, 1861, pp. 10-11; the Baltimore Mirror, Sept. 7, 1861, pp. 
2-3. Archbishop Hughes’ letter, Aug. 23, 1861, is in the New York Metropolitan Record 
quoted in the New York Tablet, Sept. 14, 1861, p. 11; Baltimore Mirror, Sept. 7, 
1861; p. 6; Pittsburgh Catholic, Sept. 14, 1861, pp. 223-224; Lawrence Kehoe (ed.), 
Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Archbishop of New York (2 
vols.), New York, The Catholic Publication House 1864?, II, 513-520. It is to be 
noted that the Pittsburg Catholic which printed Archbishop Hughes’ reply, failed to 


print Bishop Lynch’s letter which provoked it. 
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S. C., and Archbishop John Hughes, of New York, are elo- 
quent testimony of that. But apart from these and a few other 
references, dealing mostly with the causes of secession and 
slavery, the great bulk of the published documents of the 
hierarchy both north and south was of a decidedly sacerdotal 
tone. 

In these published documents, particularly in the ordi- 
nances, the hierarchy reiterated three motifs: distress at the 
disruption of the Union; an exhortation to penitence to turn 
away God’s anger; and finally a prayer for the maintenance 
of peace and the Union. Thus the ecclesiastical ordinances of 
the American hierarchy contain something more than their 
personal opinion. They reflect quite vividly the universality 
of the Church, knowing neither north nor south, but only the 
flock of Christ. 

When the election of Lincoln brought into reality the move- 
ment which had for so long remained in the realm of possi- 
bility, it found the hierarchy in both sections of the country 
earnestly asking for prayers to avert the threatened calamity. 
We hear first from the south. In Mississippi when the State 
legislature was summoned “to take into consideration the 
propriety and necessity of providing surer and better safe- 
guards for the lives, liberties, and property of her citizens,” 
the bishop of Natchez asked prayers “for the light and pro- 
tection of Him in whose hands are the hearts of all men and 
the destinies of nations; that He may inspire both the Legis- 
lature and the people to determine wisely and effect happily 
whatever may be most for His glory and their own temporal 
and eternal happiness.” The clergy were urged to hold a 
public triduum of the rosary and benediction; the laity to 
purify their souls from sins, and receive Holy Communion; 
“and no Catholic should imagine he has done his duty to him- 
self and his fellow citizens on this occasion, so long as these 
duties to God are left undone.” Finally the prayer pro qua- 
cumque necessitate was to be added to the Mass. And all 
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this was a month before South Carolina withdrew from the 
Union.* 

From the bishop of Buffalo came the answering echo to this 
episcopal circular. “Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth. He says, ‘ask and you shall re- 
ceive.’ Let us then, dearly beloved, ask Him to soothe the 
angry emotions of many a generous heart, to dispel the clouds 
that darkly brood over the Union; save from disunion and 
strife, and give us peace.” 

The prayer pro pace was to be added to the Mass on all 
Sundays and festivals, and that for the constituted authorities 
was to be recited before the sermon at the late Mass.‘ A week 
or so later the diocese of Hartford responded: “We would, 
therefore, request all the Catholics of this diocese to unite 
in fervent prayer for the preservation of the Union and peace 
of the country.” Short prayers, observance of the Advent fast, 
reception of the Sacraments and alms-giving to the poor, were 
all urged upon the people. “If in addition to these works 


of piety we turn to God with our whole hearts in humility 
and confidence, we may hope that He will turn from His 
fierce anger and deliver us from the evils that threaten us.” 
And it was still a week before South Carolina was to pass 
her ordinance.’ 


3Bishop William Henry Elder, Pastoral of Nov. 25, in the New Orleans Catholic 
Standard, quoted in the New York Tablet, Dec. 22, 1860, p. 11; also in the New 
York Freeman’s Journal quoted in the Pittsburgh Catholic, Dec. 22, 1860, p. 338. 
Mississippi’s convention bill passed the legislature, Nov. 29, 1860; see e.g. Dwight 
Lowell Dumond, The Secession Movement (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1931), p. 
138. This letter with that of Bishop John Timon of Buffalo and Bishop Martin John 
Spalding of Louisville (mentioned later) is noted in the Pittsburg Catholic, Dec. 29, 
1860, p. 348. The letter of Bishop Elder is mentioned by John Gilmary Shea, 4 His- 
tory of the Catholic Church within the Limits of the United States (4 vols., New 
York, John G. Shea, 1886-92), IV, 683. 

{Bishop John Timon, Letter of Dec. 3, 1860, in the New York Tablet, Dec. 29, 
1860, pp. 10-11; Baltimore Mirror, Dec. 29, 1860, p. 2; mentioned by Shea, of. cit., 
IV, 487. 

5Bishop Francis Patrick McFarland, Letter of Dec. 14, 1860 in the New York 
Tablet, Dec. 29, 1860, p. 13; Baltimore Mirror, Dec. 29, 1860, p. 2; also mentioned by 


Shea, of. cif., IV, 525-6. 
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So it was to be throughout. Within that same month of 
December the archbishop of St. Louis added the prayer pro 
quacumque necessitate to the Mass during the month of Janu- 
ary “in order to implore the Divine Mercy in the present 
critical situation of public affairs.” And the litany of the 
Saints was to be recited or chanted before the parochial or 
high Mass on every Sunday during that time, for the same 
purpose. The people were urged to avoid all occasions of 
unnecessary excitement, an injunction which was soon reiter- 
ated.” From Philadelphia came the recommendation of the 
recitation of the prayer for the constituted authorities before 
the sermon at the high Mass during the session of Congress, 
and, in the words of the bishop, the acknowledgment: 


Under such circumstances, we cannot but recognize our duty to unite in 
most earnest prayers to God, that He will control the hearts of men; enlighten 
our rulers and legislators; calm those passions which bewilder the human 
mind; avert impending dangers, and restore to us peace and harmony, the 
fruitful source of national prosperity, security, and strength.’ 


Again from the south, this time from Mobile, we have a 
beautiful passage on the glories of the Republic, and regret 
at its dismemberment. But, continued the bishop, “we would 
not purchase the Union at the expense of justice.”’ It is only 
as a security for just mutual interests that we love the Union 
and pray for its continuance. But 


if a hidden and adorable Providence, in penalty of our sins, should withal 
refuse its aid, withdraw its hand and let our noble edifice fall to the ground, 
let us pray God, that out of the scattered materials, this wisdom and power 
may give form and stability to other works, which may rival, if not in 





6Archbishop Peter Richard Kenrick, Circular of Dec. 26, 1860, in the St. Louis 
Western Banner quoted in the New York Tablet, Jan. 19, 1861, p. 5; also a later letter 
in the St. Louis Western Banner quoted in the New York Tablet, Jan. 26, 1861, p. 5; 
Baltimore Mirror, Jan. 16, 1861, p. 2. Shea, of. cit., IV, 610, also mentions a circular 
of March 4, 1861, but this can not be located; it may refer to the one of May 14, 
1861, which is mentioned below. 

7Bishop James Frederic Wood, in the Philadelphia Herald and Visitor, quoted 


in the New York Tablet, Jan. 12, 1861, p. 5. 
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stately grandeur, at least in social weal, security, and peace, the good old 
one of former days !® 


By proclamation of President Buchanan, Friday, January 
4, 1861, was a day to be “set apart for Humiliation, Fasting, 
and Prayer throughout the Union.’” The American hierarchy 
endeavoured to cooperate with this recommendation. In Bal- 
timore the clergy were to recite in union with the people the 
miserere, the litany of the Saints, and the prayer for authori- 
ties. An address on the occasion, however, was forbidden by 
Archbishop Kenrick. He said: “It will be sufficient simply 
to invite the faithful to pray earnestly for the peace, harmony 
and prosperity of the United States, the maintenance and per- 
petuity of our civil institutions, and the increase of true re- 
ligion.”” 

In the diocese of Louisville, in addition to the prescribed 
fast, Mass was to be celebrated at a suitable hour, and the 
litany of the Saints was to be recited or sung, and the prayer 
pro pace was to be added to the Mass for the week following. 
Bishop Spalding added: 


Let us pour forth our earnest prayers and supplications to God, that for- 
giving our past ingratitude for numberless favors received, He may vouch- 
safe to turn our hearts, and those of all our beloved fellow-citizens in every 
section of the country, to the ways of justice, moderation, forbearance, and 


8Bishop John Quinlan, Pastoral of Jan. 11, 1861, in the New Orleans Catholic 
Standard, quoted in the (United States) Catholic Miscellany (Charleston, S. C.), 
March 2, 1861, pp. 268-269; extracts are also given in the Mobile Register, quoting 
the New Orleans Catholic Standard, quoted in the New York Tablet, Feb. 9, 1861, 
p. 9; also in the Baltimore Mirror, Feb. 9, 1861, p. 2. Shea, op. cit., IV, 548, 515, 
also mentions letters from Archbishop John Baptist Purcell, of Cincinnati, and Bishop 
John Bernard Fitzpatrick of Boston, asking for prayers, but they can not be located. 
Note: The United States Catholic Miscellany, had dropped “those two obnoxious 
words ... being henceforth without truth or meaning,” Dec. 29, 1860 (p. 198). By 
March 2, 1861, it had become the Charleston Catholic Miscellany. 

*Proclamation of Dec. 14, 1860, in the Pittsburgh Catholic, Dec. 22, 1860, p. 341, and 
the Baltimore Mirror, Dec. 22, 1860, p. 3, which also contains the message of the 


Governor. 
WArchbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, Letter of Dec. 24, 1860, in the Baltimore 


Mirror, Dec. 29, 1860, p. 4. 
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fraternal love; that He may extend forth His hand over the trouble waters 
and command them to be still." 










In Pittsburgh it was the same story. Mass was to be offered 
“for the preservation of the Union, and the deliverance of the 
country from the evils that threaten it.” This was to be fol- 
lowed by a triduum of prayers for the same purpose; the 
rosary, some suitable prayer, and benediction. Finally the 
collect pro quacumque tribulatione was to be added in all 
Masses on the first two days of the triduum.” 

In Cincinnati, the archbishop wrote that no people loved 
the Union more than the Catholics. As none had profited 
more under its form of government, none would have more 


cause 












to weep for this world-wide calamity than Catholics, whose religion gave 
the only true civilization to the world, and whose spirit of justice, liberty 
and order would, if universally obeyed, preserve us from the evils which will 
be, unless God avert them, the inevitable consequence of this disruption of 


the confederacy. 


The people were urged to “beg that if we cannot have Union, 
we may have peace”; but no set form of prayer was pre- 
cribed.” Thus did the hierarchy respond to the petition of 


the president. 
Later the pastoral of the bishop of Alton, I]linois, said: 













It is a sacred duty for every good citizen and sincere member of the Church 
of God to raise his hands with an humble and contrite heart to the Eternal 










Bishop Martin John Spalding, Letter of Dec. 21, 1860, in the Louisville Guardian, 
Dec. 22, 1860, p. 4; Baltimore Mirror, Jan. 5, 1860, p. 2; and paraphrased in the 
New York Tablet, Jan. 5, 1861, p. 13; mentioned by Shea, of. cit., IV, 567. 

!2Bishop Michael Domenec, Letter of Dec. 26, 1860, in the Pittsburgh Catholic, Dec. 
29, 1860, p. 348. The reason why the collect was added for only two days of the 
three was probably liturgical, as the third day, the sixth of January was the feast of 
the Epiphany and at that time a holy day of obligation. It fell on a Sunday, how- 
ever, in 1861. 

13Archbishop John Baptist Purcell in the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph quoted 
in the New York Tablet, Jan. 19, 1861, p. 5. On the celebration of the day itself, 
see the very short analysis of the sermon of Bishop Spalding, of Louisville, in the 
Louisville Courier, quoted in the Louisville Guardian, Jan. 12, 1861, p. 4, and the 


editorial, ibid., Jan. 19, 1861, p. 4. 
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Father, and to beseech Him, in the holy name of Jesus, to restore to us again 
the gifts of Wisdom, Union, Brotherly Love, and that Peace which He 
brought down from heaven for all men of good will. 


The litany of the Saints was to be said every Sunday after 
Mass, and the collect of the Holy Ghost was to be added to 
the usual commemorations.“ 

With the coming of Lent, the hierarchy again had an op- 
portunity to bring the grave crisis of the country to the spirit- 
ual attention of their flocks. Ash Wednesday of 1861 fell on 
February 13, and the penitential season brought a series of 
pastorals, many of which were on the threatening dangers. 
By this time of course the delegates had already met at Mont- 
gomery. 

With the lenten regulations from Natchez, the bishop again 
urged his suggestions of the preceding November, and re- 
minded his diocese how entirely they depended on the favor 
of God for the establishment of peace and prosperity. His 
flock was urged to continue to offer “holy violence to Him 
who calmed the winds and waves,” that He might give happi- 
ness to the country, animate all with courage and fidelity to 
their duty, and “pour out over the hearts of all His own sweet 
spirit of peace and brotherly love.” The prayer pro qua- 
cumque necessitate was to be added to the Mass.” From Rich- 
mond came the same prayer. “Our chief hope is in the merci- 
ful providence of God... . The Redeemer came to bring peace 
on earth to men of good will. Let us pray for union and 
peace.’ The prayer pro pace was to be added to the Mass.” 

The Newark lenten pastoral took a very broad view of 
world affairs, yet looked to the peculiar situation in this coun- 
try. “And it is not difficult for us, as Christians, to under- 


MBishop Henry Damian Juncker, Letter of Jan. 14, in the St. Louis Western Banner, 
quoted in the New York Tablet, Feb. 2, 1861, p. 5, and in the Baltimore Mirror, Feb. 
2, 1861, p. 2; this is also mentioned by Shea, of. cit., IV, 628. 

Bishop William Henry Elder, Regulations for Lent, Jan. 20, 1861, in the New 
York Tablet, Feb. 9, 1861, p. 12; extract in the Baltimore Mirror, Feb. 9, 1861, p. 2. 

16Bishop John McGill, Pastoral of Feb. 4, 1861, in the Baltimore Mirror, Feb. 9, 
1861, p. 4; Louisville Guardian, Feb. 23, 1861, p. 5; New York Tablet, Feb. 16, 1861, 
p. 16; also mentioned by Shea, of. cit. IV, 431-2. 
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stand the cause. Our country was too prosperous, and men 
forgot God, and became proud... . And now God is about to 
visit us in His justice, as He did Tyre and Sidon.” Conse- 
quently the people were to humble themselves under the hand 
of God, and do all in their power to turn away His judg- 
ments. Prayer, “humble and fervent prayer,” was particu- 
larly urged upon the people.” In the Alton Lenten pastoral, 
the people were again “admonished to pour forth unceasing 
prayers to Almighty God, that he may deign to avert the great 
calamity which seems hanging over these once happy and 
United States... .”" 

From the bishop of Milwaukee, after a long passage on the 
spirit of the age, came the admonition: 


It is meet to supplicate the “Father of Light,” the dispenser of “every 
good and perfect gift” (Jam. I, xvii), that He in His mercy may stay His just 
anger and judgments, merited for our countless ‘follies and crimes,” dispel 
our political troubles and anxieties; that He may vouchsafe to avert all evils, 
arising from civil conflicts and wars, and to restore and perpetuate unto our 
cherished country the blessings of peace and happiness. 


The prayer pro pace was to be added to the Mass, and another 
in the vernacular was to be said with the people either before 


or after Mass.” 
In a pastoral from the archbishop of San Francisco it was 


feared that few would form a proper estimate of the evils of 
civil war, 


when commerce shall be paralysed, industry unbefriended, prosperity checked, 
the halls of learning mourning in solitude, passions unrestrained, hatred en- 
kindled, peace forced to give way to strife, devastation made a virtue, houses 


17Bishop James Roosevelt Bayley, Circular letter, Jan. 28, 1861, in the New York 
Tablet, Feb. 9, 1861, p. 12; the Baltimore Mirror, Feb. 9, 1861, p. 2. 

18Bishop Henry Damian Juncker, Lenten Pastoral, Jan. 29, 1861, in the St. Louis 
Western Banner quoted in the New York Tablet, Feb. 23, 1861, pp. 10-11. 

19Bishop John Martin Henni, Pastoral of Feb. 1, 1861 in the St. Louis Western Ban- 
ner quoted in the New York Tablet, March 2, 1861, pp. 2-3. We also have a letter 
of about this time from Bishop James Duggan of Chicago in the St. Louis Western 
Banner quoted in the Baltimore Mirror, March 9, 1861, p. 2, but it was not an 


ecclesiastical ordinance on secession. 
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and cities wasted and destroyed under the name of triumph, the brave citi- 
zens of a mighty nation armed to strike each other, their mother country 
gasping from the wounds received at the hands of her mad children. 


There was the same lament over the dismemberment of the 
Union and the request for prayers for the blessings of a true 
and lasting peace. The litany of the Saints, a fast, the recitation 
of the rosary, and the prayer pro pace added to the Mass, were 
the measures suggested.” 

The fateful guns of April 12 brought the northern echo of 
a call for 75,000 volunteers. The war had come. The posi- 
tion of the hierarchy had already been intimated in their pas- 
torals and ordinances for prayers. This sacerdotal character 
of the Church was continued in the ordinances following the 
declaration of war. In Pittsburgh, the prayer for authorities 
was ordered to be read after the last Mass on Sunday, while in 
Louisville and Baltimore the prayer pro pace was added to 
the collects of the Mass.” 

The sacerdotal character of the Church’s action is no more 


forcefully brought out than by pointing to the two provincial 
councils held in the summer of 1861, one at New York, the 
other at Cincinnati. Despite the war, ecclesiastical discipline 
was once again brought into discussion. The pastoral which 
the council of New York issued again sounded the theme of 


**Archbishop Joseph Sadoc Alemany, Pastoral Letter, Feb. 22, 1861, in the San 
Francisco Monitor, quoted in the Baltimore Mirror, March 30, 1861, p. 2. We also 
have a letter of Bishop Clement Smyth, of Dubuque, but again its tenor precludes it 
from more than mention. It is quoted in the New York Tablet, Oct. 12, 1861, p. 13; 
in the Baltimore Mirror, Oct. 19, 1861, p. 2; the Pittsburgh Catholic, Oct. 12, 1861, 
p. 258. 

“Bishop Michael Domenec, Letter of April 24, 1861, in the Pittsburgh Catholic, 
April 27, 1861, p. 68, and May 4, 1861, p. 76. Bishop Martin John Spalding, Letter 
in the Louisville Guardian, April 27, 1861, p. 6, and for eight subsequent issues bring- 
ing it to June 15, 1861, p. 4; also in the New York Tablet, June 29, 1861, p. 5. 
Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, Letter of April 23, 1861, in the Baltimore 
Mirror, April 27, 1861, p. 4; also quoted in the Louisville Guardian, May 11, 1861, 
p. 6; mentioned by Shea, of. cit., IV, 386. This prayer was ordered in Baltimore 
until further notice. This further notice came on Aug. 6, 1861, when the collect pro 
quacumque necessitate was substituted; Archbishop Kenrick, Letter in the Baltimore 


Mirror, Aug. 17, 1861, p. 4. 
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sorrow, repentence and prayer. ‘We have sinned; our loved 
country, too, has sinned ... ; we grew proud through our 
rapid, unexplained prosperity.” The pastoral continued with 
the exhortation: 


Pray that He who commands us to love our enemies, to do good to them 
that hate us, and to pray for them that calumniate us, would at least teach 
us to love our brethren, to forgive their hasty impulses of anger, and to re- 
turn to that Union in which we so long have found prosperity, strength, and 


blessing.” 


The pastoral from Cincinnati continued the same motif. 
‘We have sinned, and our iniquities are now heavily visited 
upon us and our children! Let us repent in time, and thus 
turn away the Divine anger from us and our beloved country.” 
The letter added: “Let us all at once. . . with our whole heart 
and soul pour forth prayers to God for that peace which this 
world cannot give, and which in the present agitated state of 
the country can come from God alone.’” 

We have seen that President Buchanan set aside a day of 


humiliation, fasting and prayer. President Davis in his turn 
set aside June 13, 1861, that 


*2“Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of New York, 
assembled in Provincial Council in the Metropolitan Church of New York, to the 
venerable Clergy and beloved Laity of their Charge,’ in the New York Tablet, June 
29, 1861, p. 13; Baltimore Mirror, June 29, 1861, p. 3, and an extract reprinted Aug. 
6, 1861, p. 5; Pittsburgh Catholic, Aug. 6, 1861, pp. 144-145. Besides Archbishop John 
Hughes of New York, Bishops David William Bacon of Portland, James Roosevelt 
Bayley of Newark, Louis de Goesbriand of Burlington, John Bernard Fitzpatrick of 
Boston, John Laughlin of Brooklyn, John McCloskey of Albany, Francis Patrick 
McFarland of Hartford, John Timon of Buffalo, all signed the pastoral. 

23“Pastoral Letter of the Third Provincial Council of Cincinnati” in the Cincinnati 
Catholic Telegraph, quoted in the Louisville Guardian, May 18, 1861, pp. 4-5; Acta 
et Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Cincinnatensium, 1855-1882, (Cin- 
cinnati, Benziger Fratrum, 1886); Concilium Cincinnatense Provinciale III Habitum 
Anno 1861 (Cincinnati et N. Y., Fratrum Benziger, n.d.); New York Tablet, May 
25, 1861, pp. 11-12; extracts in the Baltimore Mirror, May 18, 1861, p. 2; Pittsburgh 
Catholic, May 25, 1861, pp. 96-97. Besides Archbishop John Baptist Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati the letter was signed by Bishops Frederic Baraga of Saut St. Mary, George 
Aloysius Carrell of Covington, Maurice de St. Palais of Vincennes, Peter Paul 
Lefevere, coadjutor administrator of Detroit, John Henry Luers of Fort Wayne, 
Amadeus Rappe of Cleveland, Martin John Spalding of Louisville. 
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we may all on that day, with one accord, join in humble and reverential ap- 
proach to him in whose hands we are, invoking him to inspire us with a proper 
spirit and temper of heart and mind to bear our evils, to bless us with his 
favor and protection, and to bestow his gracious benediction upon our Govern- 
ment and country.*! 


In a pastoral issued on the octave of Corpus Christi, the 
bishop of Mobile desired 


that this day be kept by the Catholics of our diocese of Mobile in a peni- 
tential and prayerful manner; that they approach, in fervent supplication, the 
altar of the Most High, in behalf of their afflicted country; and beg that 
justice and truth may triumph, and an honorable peace speedily succeed to 
the clash of arms and the cry of war!” 


President Lincoln for his day of humiliation, prayer, and 
fasting chose the last Thursday in September.” The arch- 
bishop of Baltimore directed that the collect pro quacumque 
tribulatione, the litany of the Saints and the prayer for 
authorities to be recited on that day ‘“‘at the hour which the 
respective clergy in charge shall appoint.” Furthermore, the 


same prayer for authorities, “without addition, diminution or 
change,” was ordered read in all parochial churches on every 
Sunday.’ In Pittsburgh there was to be a late Mass where 
there was a resident pastor, the collect pro quacumque neces- 


*4Proclamation of May 28, 1861. James D. Richardson (ed.), 4 Compilation of the 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy (Nashville, United States Publishing Co. 
1906), I, 103-104. There was also another such fast within our period, Nov. 15, 1861; 
proclamation of Oct. 31, 1861, ibid. p. 135. 

Bishop John Quinlan, Pastoral Letter, June 6, 1861, in the Baltimore Mirror, 
July 6, 1861, p. 2; New York Tablet, July 20, 1861, p. 11. This letter contains a 
vindication of the popularity of the Confederate Government. The New York Tablet, 
May 11, 1861, p. 8 had said that “wherever universal suffrage was fairly allowed 
to work, Secession was voted down.” 

Proclamation of Aug. 12, 1861, in James D. Richardson (ed.), 4 Compilation of 
the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 (10 vols., Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1896-99), VI, 36-37. 

27Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, Letter of Sept. 2, 1861, in the Baltimore 
Mirror, Sept. 6 [7], 1861, p. 4; quotation in the New York Tablet, Sept. 14, 1861, 
p. $; noticed in the Pittsburgh Catholic, Sept. 14, 1861, p. 226 and Shea, of. cit., IV, 
388. One wonders what practices in what churches brought about the admonition of 


no “addition, diminution or change.” 
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sttate was to be added and the prayer for authorities was to be 
said after Mass.” 

Thus did the Church through her hierarchy look upon the 
secession movement. It was principally a sacerdotal outlook, 
which was characterized by at least three traits: sorrow over 
the disruption of the Union; repentence to avert Divine anger; 
and prayer for the preservation of the Union and peace. The 
Church rose above the conflict that had split the country. Its 
spirit was universal. Nor is it strange that we find this same 
spirit of universality: reflected in the editorials of the time. 
To take only three points, sorrow, repentence and prayer, we 
find this same attitude reiterated time and time again. 

Thus the evils of the disruption of the Union to both sides 
were considered incalculable and various motives were sug- 
gested for sorrow at its dismemberment. Politically, the edi- 
torials said, it was the greatest of all evils, and it was better to 
bear an infinitude of minor woes before taking to the remedy 
of secession. Even when sympathies were southern and it was 
stated that the south had been wronged and grieved, it was 
considered by those very organs infinitely better for the south 
to contend for her rights in the Union than to separate from it. 
Catholics, they continued, above all should be defenders of the 
Constitution and the constitutional rights of the states. They 
would be the first to suffer if disunion should succeed. Above 
all, these United States, they claimed, had a destiny to fulfill 
before all the nations of the world. The dismemberment of 
the Union would be fatal to democratic principle, and sub- 
versive of all confidence in the durability of popular govern- 
ments. It was to the interest of all sections, they concluded, 
that the sacred bond be preserved for those yet unborn and 
those groaning in the bondage of Europe.” 


28Bishop Michael Domenec, Letter of Sept. 11, 1861, in the Pittsburgh Catholic, Sept. 
14, 1861, p. 226, and Sept. 21, 1861, p. 234; quoted in the New York Tablet, Sept. 21, 
1861, p. 5. 

22The citations on the following points will be brief: see, however, the Louisville 
Guardian, Nov. 24, 1860, p. 4; Pittsburgh Catholic, Nov. 24, 1860, p. 308, Jan. 19, 
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Coupled with this sorrow at the disruption of the Union, 
there was reiterated in the press the cry of the hierarchy for 
sincere repentance for the sins of the country which may have 
caused its dissolution. Various moral causes were assigned as 
an explanation. Luxury and extravagance had corrupted the 
people of the country, it was claimed. Materialism and pride 
had closed the way to the true source of wisdom and rectitude.” 

Finally in the Catholic periodicals, there was the sincere 
prayer for the preservation of the Union and peace. It was a 
prayer for peace and happiness and the perpetuity of the “gov- 
ernment fabric.” It was a prayer “that our American Union 
may become stronger, freer, and more prosperous than it 
would ever be made by fetters of steel, or if divided into fac- 
tious States.”” It was a prayer “for peace and reconciliation, 
that they who were of one common blood—the blood of the 
revolution—may remember their origin and yet return to each 
other’s embraces.”” The Baltimore Mirror cried out, “God 
save the Union!” ;* while in the West the Louisville Guardian 


implored “Dona nobis pacem.”™ 


1861, p. 372; Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph quoted in the Baltimore Mirror, April 
13, 1861, p. 1; the New York Tablet, Nov. 17, 1860, p. 8, Oct. 5, 1861, p. 8; Browmnson’s 
Quarterly Review (New York), July 1860, p. 391; New York Freeman’s Journal, 
quoted in the Baltimore Mirror, Jan. 12, 1861, p. 5, Feb. 23, 1861, p. 3; Philadelphia 
Herald, Jan. 28, p. 4, Feb. 11, 1861, p. 4; Boston Pilot, Oct. 20, 1860, p. 4, Dec. 1, 
1860, p. 4; Baltimore Mirror, Nov. 17, 1860, p. 4, Dec. 15, 1860, p. 4, etc. The south, 
however, in the words of Bishop John Quinlan of Mobile “would not purchase the 
Union at the expense of justice”; see p. 4. 

30Brownson’s Quarterly Review, July 1861, p. 401. See Also Oct. 1861, pp. 516-517; 
Baltimore Mirror, May 25, 1861, p. 4; Philadelphia Herald quoted in the Baltimore 
Mirror, Nov. 23, 1861, p. 5; New York Freeman’s Journal quoted in the Baltimore 
Mirror, Feb. 23, 1861, p. 3; Louisville Guardian, Feb. 23, 1861, which is also quoted 
in the Pittsburgh Catholic, March 16, 1861, pp. 18-19; Father Young in the Baltimore 
Mirror, Aug. 20, 1861, pp. 4-5. 

31Philadelphia Herald, Dec. 29, 1860, p. 4. 

32Baltimore Mirror, April 27, 1861, p. 4. 


33ibid., Jan. 5, 1861, p. 3. 
34. ouisville Guardian, April 27, 1861, p. 4 See also the Pittsburgh Catholic, Dec. 


8, 1860, p. 324, Feb. 9, 1861, p. 394; Louisville Guardian, May 4, 1861, p. 6, May 11, 
1861 p. 4; New York Freeman’s Journal, quoted in the Pittsburgh Catholic, Dec. 22, 
1860, p. 338; Baltimore Mirror, Dec. 29, 1860, p. 4, March 2, 1861, p. 4; New York 


Tablet, Feb. 16, 1861, p. 8. 
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Is MoperN CuLtTuRE Doomep? By Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D., $.T.D. 

New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1942. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

This book deserves wide reading and thoughtful pondering by all those 
upon whom, in any way, rests the onus of restoring the world to social sanity. 
Into its 176 pages is packed one of the most valid answers this reviewer has 
yet seen to the question: What are the causes and symptoms of the critical 
state of contemporary culture and civilization? And is there any ground 
for hope? 

The author begins his diagnosis of the world’s malaise by clarifying two 
terms so commonly misunderstood and misapplied—culture and civilization. 
He defines culture as “the aggregate result produced by the creative activity 
of man in the development of his mental and physical faculties . . . endeavor- 
ing to realize the threefold ideal of the true, the good and the beautiful.” 
And he conceives civilization as that part of culture, or man’s creative activity, 
which goes into the establishing of social order, facilitating community life 
and strengthening the bonds that unite the members of the same community 
and promote harmony of intercourse between nations. 

Historically, however, men have assumed different attitudes toward reality 
and the meaning of life, and these attitudes have determined both the object 
and the purpose of man’s creative activity. The result has been two cultures 
and civilizations. The one, orientated on a system of immutable truths and 
spiritual values, is the traditional or Christian culture and civilization. Its 
anchorage on eternal bases and inner vitality enables it to withstand the 
shock of calamities and, at the same time, warrants a healthy optimism even 
amid the crash of nations. The other is the culture that discounts fundamental 
principles and spiritual values, places the sole aim of human existence in the 
enjoyment of earthly goods and acknowledges no moral curb on human actions. 
It is antitraditional, anti-Christian, materialistic and mechanized—a culture 
which “has decked itself out in physico-chemical, bio-mechanical, psycho- 
physiological, evolutionary and economo-social plumes,” but which under- 
neath its unhealthy flush betrays a deadly malady in such symptoms as atheism, 
egoism, scientism, realism in art and literature, the cult of money, hedonism, 
sexualism, inconstancy, dissatisfaction and lack of joy. 

Harnessed to such movements as Communism, Nazism and Liberalism, this 
culture has injected poison into education, the family, social, economic and 
political life. Its dominating individualism restrained by no law has made 
technology, science and the machine the tools of greed and placed the goods 
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of the earth in the hands of a favored and unscrupulous few who have com- 
pelled the millions to accept the bitter lot of wage-slavery and insecurity of 
life. 

The state of this modern materialistic culture has now become tragic. 
Perilously balanced upon the edge of an abyss it faces irreparable disaster 
and threatens to drag with it even Christian culture to a common doom. In 
face of the impending catastrophe is any degree of optimism and hope justi- 
fiable? Dr. Krzesinski’s answer is an emphatic “Yes.” First, because the 
tragic condition of godless culture will of itself open the eyes of thinking 
men to its spiritual bankruptcy and its betrayal of humanity, on the one 
hand, and to the constructive strength and greater stability of the Christian 
ideal, on the other. Secondly, because Christian culture has within itself an 
inexhaustible reserve of vitality which can preserve the good elements of 
material culture, impart a new life to it and direct it to serve the legitimate 
needs of all men and nations under the control of the moral law. 

These are but the bare bones of Dr. Krzesinski’s argument. But they are 
richly clothed in flesh and blood in his book where historical retrospects, 
factual data and penetrating analyses accompany and amply support his con- 
clusions and generalizations. The whole theme is presented with high literary 
skill and power and in a vigorous and rapid style which makes the reading 
of this volume both a profit and a pleasure. 


Fordham University. DEMETRIUS ZEMA. 


Soviet Russia’s ForEIGn Poticy, 1939-1942. By David J. Dallin. Transla- 
ted by Leon Dennen. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xx, 452. $3.75. 

This book, written by a Russian emigré connected with the moderate wing 
of Russian socialism, is the first, and so far the only, attempt to give a sys- 
tematic and documented account of the tortuous course of Soviet foreign 
policy from the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 to the Soviet Union’s present 
participation in the anti-Hitler coalition. —The documentation, by necessity, 
is of a somewhat limited nature. The author had to rely on the official pro- 
nouncements or the accounts published in the press and, needless to say, 
neither the one nor the other type of material is sufficient to permit a com- 
plete reconstruction of the story in all cases. On some crucial points it has 
been necessary for Mr. Dallin to indulge in guess-work, and although some 
of his surmises sound perhaps a bit too categorical it must be admitted that 
on the whole he has acquitted himself of his difficult task remarkably well. 
While frankly critical of the Soviet regime and of its foreign policies in 
particular, the author has achieved a commendable degree of impartiality in 
assessing the responsibility for the tragic failure of the anti-aggression front 
in 1939. Instead of the familiar attempts to discover sinister motives on 
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one side or the other (the choice being dictated by the political predilections 
of each author), we find here a sober presentation of the fundamental dif- 
ficulties that lay in the path of an Anglo-French-Russian accord at that time. 

Mr. Dallin finds the clue to the foreign policy of the Soviet Union in 
1939 in its isolationist tendency, in its desire “to maintain the position of a 
‘third power’, outside and apart from the two contending coalitions.” It was 
precisely because an agreement with Germany offered Stalin the possibility 
to maintain such a position, while making at the same time valuable terri- 
torial gains, that he concluded his pact with Hitler. Mr. Dallin thinks, 
however, that the Soviet Government became a victim of two miscalculations. 
On the one hand, they failed to understand “that Munich was already a 
thing of the past and that with the fall of Prague . . . the European political 
situation had changed radically.” This led them to admit the possibility 
of another wave of appeasement leading to a compromise between the 
democratic countries and Hitler. On the other hand, in case no such com- 
promise was forthcoming, their whole policy was “predicated upon a long- 
drawn-out, sanguinary war between Germany and the Western Powers.” 
To this last expectation the fall of France came as a sudden and severe blow. 
‘‘Now the Kremlin was confronted with the perilous prospect of being left 
alone, face to face with the mighty Reich.” From that time on the Soviet 
Government concentrated its efforts on preparation for a conflict with Ger- 
many, the probability of which was becoming increasingly threatening, while 
at the same time trying to stave off the blow by various measures calculated 
to allay German suspicions. 

This is a very rough outline of Mr. Dallin’s account of the general course 
of the Soviet foreign policy. In his book it is presented with a wealth of 
detail and with much valuable comment. I wish, however, that he had 
added to it, by way of introduction, a critical analysis of the Soviet policy 
during the “Litvinov in Geneva” period which stands in apparent contra- 
diction with his main thesis concerning Soviet isolationism. And I also miss 
a fuller discussion of the real significance of the recent Anglo-Soviet treaty 
of alliance which again, taken at its face value, represents a radical departure 
from some of the major premises of that policy. 


Harvard University. MICHAEL KArRPOVICH. 


THE TrutTH apouT Soviet Russia. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 128. $1.50. 
The ordinary students of Russian affairs will be astonished to read in this 
little handbook of Soviet apologetics that 
Stalin is not a dictator, whose word is law, as Hitler is, and Mussolini tried to be; 


that the USSR is not only a fully fledged political democracy, but also an industrial 
democracy, with a powerful trade union and consumers’ cooperative movement, 
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with a newly invented type of associations of owner-producers in the collective 
farms and industrial cooperatives, all alike under the control of the central and 
local government of a representative democracy, without distinction of sex, class 
or race; and finally, that through planned production for community consumption, 
and the elimination of the profit-making motive, the Soviet Union has, in the short 
space of twenty years, increased the opportunity for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness for the vast majority of its near two hundred million inhabitants, scattered 
over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 


That is the proposition which the Webbs have set out to demonstrate. 
The authors have more than a kindly admiration for the exotic achievements 
of the Russian Communists. They would have those interested in social 
reform learn from the great experiment how they can create a new social 
order in their own country, without, of course, resorting to the violence 
and extremes of the prototype. More immediately, as an essential condition 
of postwar peace, they advise the Allies to rid themselves of their prejudices 
against the system of Soviet Communism. 

It will be well for the reader of this work to recall the warnings of Pius 
XI, that the partial truths of the Communistic platform “are astutely pre- 
sented according to the needs of time and place, to conceal, when convenient, 
the repulsive crudity and inhumanity of Communistic principles and tactics” ; 
that we must not be deceived by “the belief that Communism, in countries 
where faith and culture are more strongly entrenched, will assume another 
and much milder form”; that “Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no 
one who would save Christian civilization may collaborate with it in any 
undertaking whatsoever.” 

Much of the evidence here offered is merely the written word of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, or the oral assertions of the Communist leaders. 
Stalin is portrayed as a representative to the Supreme Soviet, as a simple 
member of the Presidium to which he is responsible; and the explanation of 
his power is the strong influence which comes from his position as General 
Secretary of the Communist Party. This may be theoretically correct; it 
hardly reveals the actual status of Stalin. His will ultimately controls the 
Communist system in action. His position in the Party, in the Organization 
Committee, in the Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, in his 
Control Commission, enables him to place those who will do his bidding 
in the key-posts of this ruling Party. 

There have been some outstanding material and industrial accomplish- 
ments in Soviet Russia, but, of course, the same can be said for the efforts 
of the slave population of ancient Rome. To acclaim them as the fruit 
of political and industrial democracy is another matter. The campaign, run 
almost exclusively by the Communist mouthpiece, Pravda, against the abuses 
of bureaucratic underlings in industry and their subsequent punishment by 
the Government (because of the “workers” complaints) looks more like the 
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control of labor by the Communist Party than like industrial democracy, 
The conglomeration of minute regulations which constitute the laws of 
working discipline and the accounts of the court trials which punish offenders 
present a tragic view of labor regimentation. 

Weston College. 














JAMEs Monks. 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE Soviet State. By Serge Bolshakoff, 

London: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 75. $0.90. 

The content of this little book only partly corresponds to its title, since 
out of the 75 pages 29 are devoted to events preceding “the point when 
the Bolsheviks appeared on the stage.’”’ The remaining pages deal with the 
history of Church-State relations up to 1923, and in the course of the last 
few years—with a chapter on the godless movement in between. Interesting 
statistics relating to the religious situation in Russia on the eve of the war 
are reproduced; and there is some information on developments after its 
outbreak. On the last page, the author declares that the return to the era 
of intense religious persecution is unthinkable and that the advent of re- 
ligious freedom in the Soviet Union is possible. 

The book is well written and, though the author seems to have had no 
access to primary sources of information, the past and the present are, in 
general, correctly described. As to the prophecy, it is hardly supported by 
the author’s evidence. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 




















THe War oF NaTIONAL LIBERATION. By Joseph Stalin. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1942. Pp. 61. $.75. 

These five wartime addresses of Joseph Stalin follow a general pattern 
well calculated to arouse the Russian People to a do-or-die effort against 
the German invasion of the homeland. After explaining away the successes 
of the Nazi invaders as the result of unavoidable circumstances, Stalin indi- 
cates the reason for courage which the successes of the Red troops offer, 
and then drives home his appeal for support and sacrifice on the part of 
every loyal Russian. No words of vituperation are spared in his condemna- 
tion of the Nazi enslavers of Europe; the fight against them is a fight for 
freedom. Even in the midst of the crisis he does not fail to get in a word 
for Leninism; victory is to be won under the banner of Lenin, in a war of 
liberation, which makes it a just war according to the definition of Lenin. 

It may be useful for future reference to note that Stalin flatly denies any 
war aims of Russia which would affect the integrity of any peoples or terri- 
tory outside the present Soviet possesions. It seems pretty clear, however, 
that countries like Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia are consideerd as Soviet 
land, and will remain as such. The downfall of the Nazis is predicted, because 
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of the failure of their propaganda when Hess was sent to England to “con- 
vince the British politicians to join the universal campaign against the 
U.S.S.R.”; because the German people will sooner or later revolt against 
the slavery inflicted upon them; and because the Red army with the help 
of the Allies will prove themselves superior to the enemy. 

Weston College. James Monks. 


I SAw THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, 
U.S. A. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 323. $3.00. 
This is an intensely interesting yet awful story of “four months in hell”— 

personal experiences of the fall of Manila, of fighting in the stinking fox- 

holes of Bataan, of siege in the filthy stone corridors of Corregidor and of 
the almost miraculous escape of “the last man out of Bataan” aboard the 
rickety amphibian, Old Duck. 

An important prelude of twenty-five pages details the author’s trip through 
Oriental lands, before the war, in order to discover first-hand what “attitude 
the subject peoples are taking towards the sovereign nations.” The result 
of his findings developed into a series of forty-five newspaper articles, which 
brought their writer the unexpected Pulitzer prize. Briefly, he found a most 
unfortunate relationship between governors and governed. In all countries 
visited the native was looked down on and kept under by his European rulers. 
“Everywhere in the Orient I met this law of universal disrespect for the 
native.” In Java a leader of the Indonesian Nationalist Party expressed 
despair of the present order: “With the exception of America, all the nations 
of the Far East are here to exploit us. This exploitation will not end until 
one of our colored peoples assumes leadership. It is suicide for us to oppose 
the leadership of Japan.” The whole East had lost hope in the white man; 
as the mere token resistance of native troops and the too-willing fifth columns 
in Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Java and Indo-China shortly would prove. 
Not so, however, in the Philippines ; where democratic America had nourished 
a subject people with the hope of liberty and had educated them for freedom; 
and where the native Filipinos were to give the clearest proof of their love 
for America and their gratitude on the bloody slopes of Bataan. 

The rest of the book makes the most thrilling but saddest reading for an 
American, as the story unfolds of McArthur’s masterful resistance to the 
relentless tide of invasion, of the defense of Manila, the retreat to the penin- 
sula of Bataan, the hopeless but ever-hoping heroism of the gallant American 
and “‘Filamerican”’ forces contesting every inch of ground with an overwhelm- 
ing Japanese army, the siege of Corregidor with its attending horrors and 
the final escape of the author, after being ordered away by McArthur because 
the Japs had put a price on his head. 

The characters of McArthur, Quezon and Wainwright are strikingly 
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depicted in words of intense admiration and devotion. Before leaving the 
scene of conflict the writer gives us two very vivid glimpses of the heroes he 
had to leave behind: “I can still see the scarecrow figure of General Lim, 
pointing to his starving boys in the fox-holes: ‘You know we haven’t been 
eating.’ ... I remember Wainwright as I last saw him, shaking with exhaus- 
tion, in the tunnel: “Tell Quezon and McArthur we have done our best.’ ”’ 

After reading this book one is filled with admiration for the heroism of our 
American and “Filamerican” officers and men, with pity for their tragic end 
and sorrow that, for reasons good or bad, failing to send relief, America had 


let the Philippines down. 
Baltimore, Md. Morcan A. Downey. 


Nova Scotia, THE LAND OF Co-OPERATION. By Leo R. Ward. New York: 

Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. xiii, 207. $2.50. 

This book constitutes the record of Fr. Ward’s itinerary to the many 
centers of cooperative enterprise in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Nova 
Scotia is mentioned in the title because the movement in the Maritimes 
originated there, is there most widely diffused and solidly established, and 
from there has spread across provincial boundaries into New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. Though an ardent supporter and advocate of co- 
operativism, the author is well aware of its limitations, and though he thrills 
his readers with a vivid account of the marvels accomplished in Canso, Louis- 
dale or Louisburg, of the economic security—some measure of it at least, 
enough however to bring hope, warmth and brightness into lives formerly 
bleak and dull with utter despair—achieved by the cooperatives in their tiny 
groups in remote and unimportant places, still there is no distorting of the 
perspective, no overcharging of glowing colors. No amount of cooperativism 
will bring great wealth to these small people or alter the economic basis of 
possible prosperity. For the hewers of wood it will not replenish overnight 
forests stripped of the long lumber, for the miners it will not open up new 
veins in exhausted mines, nor for the fishermen provide better markets for 
a more abundant catch. If there were huge natural resources at their dis- 
posal, it is unlikely that these little men would be left free to build upon 
them a shining Utopia of cooperativism, any more than the Boers were 
left undisturbed after gold and diamonds were discovered in the Transvaal. 
But it is no exaggeration to say that, while not even the producers’ coopera- 
tives, much less the consumers’, open the door to boundless riches, still they 
have led many abjectly wretched and impoverished people in these parts a 
good way along the road to a happy life. They should be acclaimed for having 
destroyed a galling yoke of ruthless capitalist exploitation and having raised 
human beings from the brutish misery and despair of economic slavery to 
the dignity and status of free men. As Fr. Ward and the cooperatives see 
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it, the movement is essentially an application of the Christian law of brotherly 
love to the affairs of every day life. Its aim is “that men may have a bit of 
prosperity and may be builders of homes and therefore in effect be free and 
actual persons, masters under God of their own souls.” 

All this theorizing is embedded in the lively narrative of Fr. Ward's 
travelogue in which he shows the correct procedure in recapturing the logs 
when the boom has broken, and tells the fisherman’s secrets about wind and 
clouds, to say nothing of the life and habits of the swordfish. The author 
has an observant eye for the physical qualities of the people he meets. 

St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg. Eric SMITH. 


MEN oF CuHaAos. By Hermann Rauschning. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1942. Pp. xiv, 341. $3.00. 

Hermann Rauschning has the advantage of a unique position in his war 
against Nazism. He has an intimate personal knowledge of the mind and 
moods of the Nazi leaders. He knows their pet ideas, their strength and weak- 
nesses, their hopes and fears. He was for many years in the camp of the 
enemy. He was once a high functionary in the Nazi Party. He had access 
to inner circles closed to the outside world. All this gives to Men of Chaos a 
very special character. 

What is hardly less remarkable about the book is its detachment. There 


is no yielding to the easy temptation of poisoning the darts with hate. Nor 
does he indulge the common illusion that the leaders of the Nazi movement 
are a bunch of more or less dangerous psychotics. He rather takes the view 
that their behavior is the symptom of the sickness not only of a whole people 
—the German people—but of a whole period—our epoch. 

New York, N. Y. Guipo ZERNATTO. 


Les ITALIENS TELS QU’ILS SONT. By Count Sforza. Montreal: Editions 
de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 200. $1.25. 

In Les Italiens tels quils sont, Count Sforza writes only of what personal 
experience and observation have taught him—in the words of Machiavelli, 
of what “ho imparato per una lunga pratica e continua lezione delle cose 
del mondo.” His avowed purpose is to warn those who undertake to write 
books about Italy to beware of axioms and certitudes, for the character of 
that people, from the humblest to the most famous, is at once simple and 
complex. To understand a foreign people, in the opinion of Count Sforza, 
intelligence and culture are worth little unless they are vivified by human 
sympathy. A sentiment more intense even than sympathy seems to permeate 
his book. It is for this reason that the most interesting chapters are not 
those dealing with foreign policies, but those describing the intimate character 


of the Italians. 
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There are here no startling diplomatic disclosures. The chapter on the 
Italians and the French gives the impression of a strong solidarity between 
the masses of the two nations and the apparent impossibility of a war between 
them. There is also the interesting relation of a diplomat of some genera- 
tions ago (Visconti-Venosta) discussing the position of Italy as a member 
of the Triple Alliance in a war between France and Germany: a weaker 
nation on the side of a more powerful one against a third nation will appear 
like the sicaire, the hired assassin, of its more powerful ally; and recent events 
have demonstrated the accuracy of this prophecy. The universalism of the 
Italian character is brought out by quotations from the poets and patriots 
of the heroic struggle for the independence and unification of Italy. Ales- 
sandro Poerio, killed by a German bullet during the war of 1848, boasted 
that the Cosmopolitismo della testa was the ideal of the Italian thought of 
his generation. Ripassin l’Alpe e tornerem fratelli, said the poet Miccolini. 
Perhaps even more striking is the example of Manzoni in his hymn of war 
against the Austrian dedicated to Theodore Koerner, a name “dear to all 
people fighting to reconquer a fatherland.” 

Count Sforza, by inference throughout and more specifically in a special 
chapter, condemns Fascism not only because of Fascism’s foreign policy and 
military undertakings, but because its racism, totalitarianism and narrow 
nationalism are contrary to the Italian character which is basically individual- 
istic, and universalist only in an ideal sense. The memory of Rome which 
animated the Italians from the twelfth to the fourteenth century was not 
that of the Caesarian conquests but rather that of a universal empire with 
two authorities, the Emperor and the Pope, while Italian individualism 
found its expression in the city states and republics. The quality of Italian 
genius is essentially creative: it possesses a ripeness and wisdom which accounts 
for the humanity of a St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dante, a Mazzini. It possesses 
also a collective moral superiority which causes the superficial analysts to 
say that the Italians lack military valor. 

The book is written in excellent French. However, it contains some 
commonplaces, and one’s sense of literary appreciation refuses to accept a 
judgment which places d’Annunzio on the same level with Filicaia. Sur- 
prisingly enough, d’Annunzio it presented as the inspirer of Fascism; although 
he was largely instrumental in turning neutral Italy into a belligerent on 
our side in 1915. Aside from that, Count Sforza’s interpretation of certain 
aspects of Italian literature is fresh and original. The discussion is of neces- 
sity brief but arresting, presented as it is not by a professional critic but 
by a writer who has read extensively, is imbued with the spirit of his country, 


and speaks dopo lunga pratica. 
Fordham University. 


SANTINA C. VIAL. 
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Tue U. S. Cottece Grapuate. By F. Lawrence Babcock. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 112. $1.50. 

College graduates make up about two per cent of the population of the 
United States. This book reports a study of a sample of these more than 
2,700,000 college graduates—how and where they live, what they earn, how 
much rent they pay, and what sort of work they do. The research on which 
the book is based was sponsored by Time, partly, at any rate, to get informa- 
tion about a possible market for future subscribers to the magazine. The 
fact that the research was undertaken for a utilitarian purpose does not 
necessarily detract from its validity. Much educational research might be 
improved in quality if it aimed to meet some directly practical purpose rather 
than to satisfy some remotely practical end such as publication for advance- 
ment in rank or the doing of research to meet a thesis requirement. 

As a matter of fact, however, a reader must question the reliability of 
this study which is based on a net sample of 10,146 college graduates. This 
sample constitutes .36%—approximately one third of one per cent—of the 
total number which it purports to represent. The evidence which is offered 
to show that the sample is a true one is not statistically developed and is not 
convincing. The research, therefore, should be accepted only as a highly 
interesting picture of certain facts about a small, and perhaps not representa- 
tive, proportion of college graduates. 

Since this reviewer is a woman and a college teacher whose students are 
mostly women, the reports on women college graduates seemed of special 
interest. Forty-five per cent of the 3,747 women college graduates consid- 
ered in this book are married while 68% of the 6,399 men graduates are 
married. However, 23% of the married women are under 30 years of age 
while only 14% of the married men are under 30. On the other hand, 22% 
of the married men graduates are over 50 while only 11% of the married 
women graduates are over 50. This seems to indicate that—for this group 
at least—the tendency for college women to remain unmarried is disap- 
pearing. 

Tables comparing the marital status of graduates of coeducational insti- 
tutions and graduates of men’s or women’s colleges show that the proportion 
of graduates of women’s colleges who marry is approximately the same as 
that of women graduates of coeducational institutions. The incidence of 
marriage among men graduates of coeducational colleges is 9% higher than 
among the graduates of men’s colleges. A much larger percentage of men 
and women who have gone to coeducational institutions marry before they 
are 30 years old than is the case with graduates of men’s and women’s 


colleges. 
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The divorce rate among college graduates who have married is low in 
comparison to the divorce rate in the general population. One college woman 
in every forty who have been married is divorced. The proportion of women 
graduates who have been divorced is more than twice that of men graduates 
who have been divorced. The divorced women are found in the older age 
groups—only 1% of women graduates under 30 who have been married are 
divorced while 3.7% of those over 40 have been divorced. These statistics 
have a significance which deserves thoughtful consideration. 

The occupational statistics are interesting although they were collected 
before the United States was at war and consequently they are out of date. 

The data on earned income of college graduates reveal much about the 
“practical value” of a college degree in this country in the pre-Pearl Harbor 
days. Three fourths of the employed women graduates covered in this re- 
search earn less than two thousand dollars a year; 98% of the women grad- 
uates under 30 years of age earn less than two thousand dollars a year and 
nearly one quarter have an annual earned income of less than one thousand 
dollars. Among college women who are employed, only one in every one 
hundred and forty earns as much as five thousand dollars a year and practically 
all of these women are forty years of age and over. About one third of men 
college graduates earn less than two thousand dollars a year; 16% of them 
or about one in every six, earns five thousand dollars or more. One fourth of 


the men graduates who are 40 years old and over earn more than five thousand 

dollars. In other words, gainfully employed women graduates earn very much 

less than men who have had the same academic training. 
Fordham Univ. School of Education. 


RuTH Byrns. 


WorRKBOOK IN A CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF EpucATION. By John D. 
Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. vii, 190. $1.90. 

Instructors in colleges and schools of education who have had the op- 
portunity during the past semester to use the new Redden and Ryan Catholic 
Philosophy of Education, (cf. THOUGHT, xvii, Sept., 1942, pp. 571-2) will 
find the WYorkbook which has just been published to accompany that volume 
a valuable time-saver and an added means of insuring accurate and well- 
organized learning. The Workbook consists of eighteen chapters correspond- 
ing to respective sections in the authors’ text. In each of these chapters an 
assignment is made, tests are given, and a research problem is proposed. As 
the authors point out in the Introduction, the Workbook is designed to serve 
as a guide to the individual’s study as well as a measure of assimilation and 
understanding. The pages, as is usual in this type of publication, are per- 
forated and punched so that they may be removed for correction and later 
preserved by the student in a loose-leaf note-book. 


Boston College. Davip R. DUNIGAN. 
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EPITOME OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By John Francis Bannon, S.J. Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.: Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. xi, 291. $2.25. 
Epitome of Western Civilization is a history of the world covering the 

years from the rise of earliest civilizations to the period of World War II. 
The book is written primarily for college freshmen and sophomores. It has a 
clear, simple style, both in regard to structure and vocabulary. There is a 
noteworthy aspect of brevity about the book; and it is this reviewer’s opinion 
that the content of the book could be expanded. A chapter that serves as an 
example is the one dealing with the Enlightenment of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The author emphasizes the contributions made in the 
fields of physics, astronomy, chemistry and minerology; but as to just what 
concrete contributions were made in these fields there is no mention. 

The author has arranged his book so that the instructor who uses it as a 
textbook may rely upon outside readings to supplement his lecture material. 
Father Bannon has summaries at the conclusion of each chapter dealing with 
the important historical items found in the chapter. Each summary is fol- 
lowed by a selected list of outside readings, and the author has shown judg- 
ment in making his selections. These cross references urge the student to 
pursue a course of outside reading free from technical terminology and en- 
cyclopedic detail. 

The Epitome covers the fields of ancient, medieval and modern history. 
The student studies the civilization of the Greeks and Romans, the coming 
of Christianity, the barbarian invasions, the Renaissance and Reformation, 
the rise of nationalism and the wars of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The space alloted to each important historical movement or per- 
sonality is restricted to a chapter aptly named and discussing a period of 
world history. The book could be improved by providing adequate maps 
especially of the period dealing with the Congress of Vienna and the World 
War. However these are minor faults, and they do not overshadow the 
value of the book as a whole. This reviewer endorses the Epitome of Western 
Civilization as a textbook suitable for introductory courses in the history of 
civilization. 

University of Scranton. FRANK C. Brown. 


Tuis Was Cicero. By H. J. Haskell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 

Pp. vi, 406, $3.50. 

This book is accurately described by the jacket as a “biography of the 
great Roman politician from the viewpoint of a modern observer of politics.” 
The author’s long experience as city editor, Washington correspondent, and 
editor of the Kansas City Star has given him an expert knowledge of modern 
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politics. Moreover, since 1937 he has read widely and wisely in Roman his- 
tory. As he read on, he found “little change in the fundamentals of political 
behavior in the last two thousand years. . . . The same (political) technique 
bedevilled ancient Rome that bedevils modern Washington. The same 
manoeuvring to put an opponent in a hole. The same attempts to twist and 
cloud issues.” But he was horrified to find historians accepting Cicero’s 
political speeches as sober statements of fact. 

Ordinary readers who remember Cicero only vaguely as a magni nominis 
umbra connected with certain exercises in Latin grammar will find him come 
to life in these vividly written pages. Scholars who know their Roman his- 
tory will often shake their heads in dissent as they read. But they will have 
to admit that Haskell is generally fair to Tully, and that he has good 
authority for most of his statements. The final chapter on “The Two 
Ciceros,” summing up the weaknesses and the strength of Cicero as a public 


man, is especially good. 















He was too sensitive, too vain, too dominated by personal feeling, too open to 
impressions, to become a great leader of men. At times he saw both sides of public 
questions too vividly to enable him to make up his mind, close it to all doubts, and 
drive ahead. ... From his own standpoint he was not inconsistent. He was working 
at all times toward what he regarded as good and stable government and the 
preservation of the Republic. 








Here and there Haskell turns from politics to discuss other matters: 
Cicero’s views on immortality, his versatility as a writer, his position as an 
orator. These obiter dicta are always interesting and often provocative. For 
instance (pp. 127 and 389), he denies to Cicero “a place in the top flight 
of public speakers.”” Many will prefer to abide by Newman’s judgment on 
the great Roman, expressed in his memorable “Essay on Literature.” Mr. 
Haskell, being a newspaper man, prefers the simple, restrained style of Lin- 
coln’s “Gettysburg Address” to many of Cicero’s organ-toned passages. But 
great oratory is not always simple and restrained. There are occasions when 
the grand style of Demosthenes, Cicero and Bossuet is perfectly appropriate. 
But, to be appreciated, they must be read in the original, not merely in trans- 














lation. 
The history of the last century before Christ offers many curious parallels 

to our own troubled times. For this reason also this biography of Cicero, 

“the last of the Republicans,” is interesting and timely. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Francis A. SULLIVAN. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By Lloyd B. Holsapple. 
and Ward, 1942. Pp. 476. $3.00. 
The author states in the Introduction that he wishes to portray the real 
Constantine disentangled from the many legends that grew up about him 
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and to show his importance especially in his relations with the Church, an 
aspect that too often has not received sufficient attention. About a hundred 
pages are devoted to preparing the way for Constantine: the history of the 
Emperors down to the time of Diocletian and, in a corresponding chapter, 
the history of the Church down to the same emperor. 

During the struggle with Maxentius occurred Constantine’s “conversion” 
and the momentous battle at the Milvian Bridge. The author discusses this 
conversion, delimits it carefully and gives as his opinion that at least it was 
a public declaration for the God of the Christians. This was followed by 
the Edict of Milan, which declared Christianity to be a religio licita that 
is to say, one not merely tolerated but granted all the privileges enjoyed by 
the other legally recognized religions. Thus, a new principle was enunciated, 
that of freedom of conscience for all men. 

No sooner did Constantine find himself in sole control in the West than 
he was confronted with a difficult religious problem. In North Africa the 
Donatist schism was dividing the Church. Constantine found the solution 
in summoning a Church council; but it was a dangerous precedent to sub- 
stitute a council summoned by himself for the traditional appeal to Rome. 
When Constantine became the sole ruler of the Empire after the final 
defeat of Licinius in 324, it was again a heresy that claimed his immediate 
attention. Arianism threatened the very fundamentals of Christianity. Con- 
stantine did not see it in this light but he saw the serious threat to the peace 
and unity of the Church. Following the precedent he had established in 
the West he now summoned a council of the whole Church. At Nicaea 
the Arian heresy was refuted ; but at what a cost! Caesaropapism was securely 
established, and the subsequent history of the Church in the East was largely 
that of interference of the Emperor in its administration. 

The deep, practical interest manifested by Constantine on behalf of the 
Faith at Nicaea must not blind us to the dark side of his life, especially the 
murder of his son, Crispus, and the Empress, Fausta. The evidence is meager 
and confusing. Mr. Holsapple attempts to reconstruct the dreadful events, 
as they may have happened. This, at least, can be said: there may have 
been much to lessen the guilt of Constantine, but that there was guilt cannot 
be denied. 

The future of Europe received a new direction by the Emperor’s decision 
to transfer the imperial court from Rome to Byzantium. Mr. Holsapple 
studies the motives that induced Constantine to take this step and finds 
that the main one was religious. Constantine envisaged the Roman Empire 
united under a single ruler by the Christian religion. His role as protector 
was easier to fulfil in the East than in Rome. But again there ensued un- 
fortunate results. The Church in the East was to be dominated by the em- 


peror down to 1453. 
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Mr. Holsapple has done a fine piece of work. ‘Though popular in appeal, 
the work is solid and has real value. The apparatus of scholarship is absent; 
but the work is the fruit of wide reading and reflection. There is no bibli- 
ography. There are notes giving mainly the chief source material used in 


the various chapters. 
Alma College, Calif. Epwarp HAGEMANN. 


SAINT BERNWARD OF HILDESHEIM. |. His Life and Times. By Francis J. 
Tschan. (Publications in Mediaeval Studies, Number 6.) The University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 1942. Pp. vii, 236. 

As philology has progressed from the presentation of single phenomena 
to the all-embracing concept of Kulturmorphologie, so likewise history today 
is no longer content with a study of the individual alone, but proceeds along 
broader patterns by the reconstruction and analysis of milieu and time. Dr, 
Tschan has done this in the instance of Bernward (c. 960-1022), thirteenth 
bishop of Hildesheim, art center of northern Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The author takes us back to the period of the Ottonian renaissance, when the 
heart of Germany was Lotharingia and the territory along the shores of the 
Rhine. Through fifteen well-balanced chapters, we follow Bernward’s child- 
hood and education, his early days at the court of Willigis of Mainz, 
mightiest man in the empire, his rise to become Court Chaplain and tutor 
of the young Otto III at the court of Theophano. With the emperor we 
accompany him to Rome, city of splendor and intrigue. On his return, we 
find him engaged in warding off barbarians in the north and east (Northmen, 
Slavs, Prussians, Hungarians). His accomplishments in matters ecclesiastical 
and his wise policies in “the things of Caesar” excite our admiration. Finally 
we see him devote the last years of his life to peace and the arts for which 
the old city of Hildesheim was to grow so famous. 

The historical realities that form Bernward’s background are brought out 
more clearly in discussion of his contemporaries in whose hands rested the 
fate of the empire, men like Willigis of Mainz, Egbert of Trier, Notker of 
Liége and many more. In treating of Wolfgang of Regensburg, the author 
might well have dealt with the relations between Trier and Regensburg, when 
the reformer Ramwold was transferred from St. Maximin to St. Emmeram, 
where he laid the foundation for the world-famous artschool (Wattenbach- 
Holtzmann, Gesch. Qu., I, 266). The author does not fail to trace non- 
German influences, such as Byzantine, Greek and Arabic, and their bearing 
upon Bernward. The Celtophil historian, however, would have liked to find 
mention of the Iro-Scottish influence, so clearly in evidence as the reform 
element in the Lotharingian and Rhinish cities (e.g. Trier, Reims, Liége, 
Cambrai, Verdun, Waulsort, Mainz, Koln) with their schools of higher learn- 
ing, their xenodochia, their monasteries, their Irish abbots and bishops. In a 
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footnote (p. 37) Dr. Tschan mentions the Irish bishop Israel, tutor of Bruno 
of Kéln, as having lived in St. Emmeram. Israel, however, actually lived and 
died in St. Maximin (Hontheim, Prodom. Hist. Trev. 11, 975; also Watten- 
bach-Holtzmann, op. cit., I, 9) and is found mentioned in a Merseburg 
monastic necrology (Diimmler, Neue Mitth. d. Thiir. Gesch. Ver., X1, 235). 

In Bernward perhaps the Irish influence may have born fruit in the realm 
of art (Thangmar’s “‘scottish vases,” p. 52) and possibly the author has de- 
ferred treatment of these influences to his second volume which will deal 
exclusively with Bernward’s art. Dr. Tschan’s incidental reference to the 
identity of the names Bernward and Bernhard can hardly satisfy the philolo- 
gist, who would make a sharp distinction between “ward” and “hard.” ‘The 
author has evidently used recent material and reference works with much 
discretion. In his study of sources he had to weigh contradictory and mis- 
leading material and to fill in lacunae by correctly correlating the parts, by 
no means an easy task. His regard for accuracy is notable in that in the 
hundreds of foreign titles and quotations hardly half a dozen misprints have 
crept in (Emmeram, pp. 37, 58; Hoftage, 152; Reichsitalien, 191 ; Greifswald, 
28). A comprehensive index adds to the usefulness of this study. The stu- 
dent of the Middle Ages, particularly of the tenth and eleven centuries, will 
be much indebted to Dr. Tschan for this valuable contribution and look 
forward with keen interest to volume two. 

Hunter College of the City of New York. CarRL SELMER. 


MonTREAL, SEAPORT AND City. By Stephen Leacock. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Co. 1942. Pp. 340. $3.50. 

Although the humorist never disappears from the scene, Mr. Leacock’s 
book is historical. It starts with the first known mention of Montreal in the 
works of Jacques Cartier and finishes with the last general census of Canada, 
in 1941, 

Few protestant writers have admitted so plainly as Mr. Leacock what is 
termed in French “les origines mystiques de Montréal.” He writes, for 


instance: 


Few, if any, people think of Montreal today as a sacred city. Yet such it was in 
its foundation. We think of it now as a great commercial metropolis; McGill 
University is one of the great schools of the world; St. James Street, like Wall 
Street, carries in its name all the awe and obloquy of high finance. But the Ville 
Marie de Montréal, founded under Paul Chomedey de Maisonneuve, belonged to 


the kingdom of the Spirit (p. 39). 


Mr. Leacock recalls that, by racial origin, Montreal is a city over- 
whelmingly French: ‘The latest classified census returns show the city as 
64 per cent French, 22 per cent British, 5 per cent Jewish, and 9 per cent 
something else.” He admits that in Montreal as in French Canada, the 
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French language “is there to stay.” But he is not altogether complete when 
he adds: 


The main factor in the retention of French in Montreal is its rootage in the 
history of the country and its embodiment in the sacred offices of the Church. “When 
a people lose their liberty,” says Alphonse Daudet, “as long as they keep their 
language, it is as if they held the key of their prison.” For the French of Canada, 
the doors of what was once their prison have long since been thrown wide open. 


But they keep the key. 

Mr. Leacock could have added that the natural right to retain their 
language has been guaranteed to the French Canadians of Montreal and of 
the Country by the Confederation Act of 1867. 

Two of the most important chapters are “Montreal Seaport of the New 
Dominion” and “The Port of Montreal.” These chapters are very well 
done and they seem exhaustive. We find there a history of the development 
of the port and of its various modes of administration. The chapters will 
teach very interesting things not only to outsiders, but also to the great 
majority of Montrealers who are not so fond as Mr. Leacock of the Port 
and of everything concerning navigation. Who knows, for instance, that dur- 
ing the year 1938, the last year for which figures are available, a grand total 
of 16,193,805 tons of all commodities were landed from or loaded on vessels 
of Montreal? And what a variety in these commodities! 

Here is the steamship Grey County, May 8 (1925), Montreal to the Havre, carrying 
54,000 bushels of wheat, 455 pieces of timber; 2 cases of cotton goods; 1 case sundries; 
3 bales woolens; 2 cases silks; 21 packages; 1800 bundles hides; 192 rolls paper; 
4968 packages implements; 1289 billets copper; 268 cakes copper; 12 cases dry goods; 
50 cases catsup; 14 barrels of graphite; 14 boxes engines; 600 bags of asbestos; 
1200 bales wood pulp; 1 case canoes; 37 boxes mica; 1118 bags shanks; 12 boxes 
of books—a cargo which looks like something for everybody in the Havre, with even 
canoes and books to read. 

The book has two appendices. The first one gives the population of the 
city as known at every census from 1642 to 1941. The second is a chronologi- 
cal history of Montreal. Such a list is open to discussion, since the author is 
naturally inclined to consider as items of general interest things which only 
appear as such to him. But some events or facts are of so great importance 
that they should never be overlooked. We regret that one cannot find here 
the least mention of the arrival, in 1657, of the Sulpicians, who more than 
any other body made the Montreal of old, and who down to our own days 
have been, as landlord and as men of God, so closely identified with the 
growth of the city. 

Notwithstanding its imperfections (erroneous dates, historical facts either 
underestimated or overestimated), Montreal Seaport and City has qualities 
enough to be highly commended and should be found in every good library. 

L’Immaculée Conception, Montreal. Léon Poutior. 
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Or Books AND MEN. By Joseph J. Reilly. New York: Julian Messner, 

Inc., 1942. Pp. 273. $2.75. 

Dr. Reilly’s collection of literary essays is attractive in format and charm- 
ing in content. Humor, urbanity, scholarship, and knowledge of literary 
history mark this entertaining group of critical appraisals. What Wilfrid 
Ward wrote of Newman seems to apply to Dr. Reilly: “He seemed able 
to love each friend with a peculiarly close sympathy for his mind and charac- 
ter and thoughtfulness for the circumstances of his life.” 

Of Books and Men ranges through four centuries of literary figures. In 
the first group, “Some of These Moderns,” Dr. Reilly probes the secret of 
A. E. Housman’s lyrics and yields to the spell of his cadences without agree- 
ing with his Lucretian-like pessimism. He makes comparison between “‘the 
rich and inexhaustible sentiment” in Maurice Baring’s novels with the 
sentimentalism of Galsworthy’s. Agnes Repplier, whom “age cannot wither,” 
finds a worthy champion and receives a penetrating appreciation. John Fin- 
ley’s loves and lofty spirit are remembered in his poems. The tender and 
poignant lyrics of Willa Cather are shown to flower, with her novels, “from 
the one stem, nourished by the same love of beauty.” Under the touch of 
Dr. Reilly’s enthusiastic pen, “Billy” Phelps of Yale, a charming, generous 


and kindly spirit, lives in these pages. Beneath the verse of Chesterton, 


’ 


“gorgeous in color and original in theme,” are shown the moral ideas that 
answer man’s question “how to live.” 

In the second group, ‘Some of Our Contemporaries,” the ethical problems 
in Conrad’s novels are analyzed; Lytton Strachey’s “new genre” of biography 
is traced back to his literary creditors: Macaulay, Voltaire and Galsworthy ; 
the novels of Galsworthy, the short stories of Hardy and the dramas of 
J. M. Barrie are thoughtfully appraised; justice is accomplished by recall- 
ing the neglected short stories of Kate Chopin, some of which are master- 
pieces that have too long been “caviar to the general.” In “The Case for 
Louise Imogen Guiney,” Dr. Reilly shows sympathy for a neglected poet 
whose merits have been “cruelly ignored.” In his praise of Mary Coleridge, 
a real poet and a profoundly spiritual soul, he argues that “genius like vic- 
tory is not always on the side of the big guns.” 

“Some Hardy Perennials,” the third group, gives us an inimitable picture 
of Charles Lamb falling in love with Fanny Kelly’s “divine plain face”; the 
pathetic story of the vagaries of De Quincey, “compounded of abstract wis- 
dom and concrete follies’; the conflict that shadowed the life of the Prince 
of Essayists, Hazlitt, between the “victories of the intellect” and the “de- 
feats of the heart”; the fascinating testimonies of Jane, the “Recording 
Angel” to Thomas Carlyle; the witticisms of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
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tagu; and interesting historical side-lights on James Howell and Thomas 
Overbury. In the concluding section, “The Eternal Problem,” present-day 
practices in warfare are contrasted with those in More’s Utopia. 

Urbane in style, mellow and tranquil because of an understanding of souls, 
rich and satisfying because of an appreciation of the spiritual, these essays 
reveal Dr. Reilly as “‘a scholar, an interpreter, and a stimulator, all three.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHerR GRACE. 


THE HEALING OF THE Waters. By Amos N. Wilder. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1943. Pp. ix, 89. $1.75. 

Mr. Wilder presents us in this rather attractive volume with what is 
really an edition of his collected poems; only it is better than that, being at 
the same time a selected edition. Some of the poems are new, some are re- 
prints, and some are revisions. The earliest, like the Ode in a German Ceme- 
tery of the Visions by the Lake of Orta, belong to what critics have already 
called his Wordsworthian period; others, like Doom—after Isaiah, Alive for 
Evermore, or Christos Logos, reflect his professional preoccupations as a 
New Testament scholar; the latest, The City of Destruction, is not unre- 
lated to the new poetry of whose spiritual aspects Mr. Wilder has written 
in a critical work. I am not one of those who read title pages with care, 
and it was only by accident that I discovered the motto in the center of Mr. 
Wilder’s title page, in which he gives the best clue to the meaning both of 
the title of the book and the theme of the first poem—the verse which reads 
in the King James version: “And he went forth unto the spring of the waters, 
and cast salt therein, and said, Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these 
waters; there shall not be from thence any more death or miscarrying.” 

The total impression of the volume is a little like that of the early poems 
of Milton. The atmosphere is cultured but serious, and the seriousness grows; 
the poems are somewhat minor and somewhat derivative. In a young poet 
that is hardly a flaw; in a mature poet it is the mark alike of his achieve- 
ment and of his limitations. The most interesting poem in the volume is 
the one which has the pride of place, The City of Destruction. 1 read it 
aloud, along with some of the other poems, to a group of young people who 
happen to know their Eliot rather well and some of whom have a nodding 
acquaintance with Wordsworth and with the Bible. They recognized, or 
thought they recognized, the ideas of the Wasteland in the rhythms of 
Murder in the Cathedral as modified by the cadences of Wordsworth and the 
prophets. They liked the combination. 

My one criticism of this attitude would be that they, like the author, 
are somewhat drugged by rhythm. They did not feel forced to ask, as I do, 
whether the healed waters are to be thought of first, literally, as springs 
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which the prophet miraculously heals because the poisoned wells cause mis- 
carriages, and then allegorically, morally and anagogically as other sources 
which need divine rehabilitation because they cause us and our culture and 
indeed our life in God to miscarry. Mr. Eliot may be obscure, but it is a 
definite obscurity; Mr. Wilder’s mysteries lack definition. 

I rather wish that the author had by now outgrown the influence of 
Wordsworth. Surely the real point of the “new poetry” is the point of the 
really ‘‘old” poetry, that great poetry requires a paradoxical style for its 
profoundly paradoxical ideas; Hopkins and Auden are one in this with 
Donne and Milton; but that means outgrowing Wordsworth in a way Mr. 
Wilder has not yet done. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges. T. S. K. Scorr-Craic. 


In PraisE oF Nuns. An Anthology of Verse. Edited by James M. Hayes. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 224. $2.00. 

This collection, while it includes many beautiful poems, is by no means 
uniform as regards the quality of the selections. Some are excellent, others 
fall considerably below that standard. Some of the selections seem to have 
been included because of other motives than their poetic merit, and the notes 
which explain them justify these motives. —The whole book is evidence of the 
gratitude of the compiler to the Sisters in schools and hospitals, and a tribute 
to the many congregations of religious women in the United States, which 
now number 259, with about 155,000 members. While this may be the 
first anthology of poems about Sisters, it calls to mind a previous anthology, 
published by that indefatigable anthologist Braithwaite, in 1931, and entitled 
Our Lady’s Choir, which was made up of poems dy Sisters. More than a 
decade ago therefore the poetic output of our religious communities of women 
was thought to deserve a collection all for itself. Since that time the poems 
by Sisters have become far more numerous. 

The division of the book into tributes from Catholic Poets, Tribute from 
Poets who are not Catholic, and Poems by Nuns about Nuns is a happy one. 
We can compare the groups and see the differences of viewpoint. Naturally 
the poems by non-Catholic authors about nuns are fewest, but this section 
includes the greatest names. The poems which Sisters have written about 
Sisters is perhaps the most striking section of the book, as it reminds us what a 
remarkable development has taken place in the poetic work of the religious 
communities of women during the past generation. Some of the best poems in 
the collection are found under this heading and those who may suspect that 
the religious life puts some check on poetic talent may find out their error 
by reading these well-conceived and well-fashioned poems, the fruit of the 
Sisters’ “maiden meditation, fancy free.” It is, however, not quite accurate 
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to head this section “Poems by Nuns about Nuns,” since the English word 
“nuns” should strictly speaking be used only of religious women who be- 
long to a community of which some members take solemn vows. ‘The proper 


” 


title for others is “Sister,” or “Religious.” 

The volume is indicative of the increase in interest in Sisters and Sister- 
hoods, so marked in our country and our time. The work of these devoted 
women is so quiet, and often hidden, that many do not realize even now how 
vast is their scope and how various their activity. A few generations ago they 
were for the most part concealed in cloisters and took little or no part in 
the missions, in education as we know it today, in social work. Now, they 
are most important and effective in all those spheres of action, and if they 
can get enough recruits for their membership their activities are destined ever 
to increase and bear more fruit. Already, in our country, three times as 
many Catholic women devote themselves to the service of the Church, in 
Sisterhoods, as we find men entering religion or joining the ranks of the 
priesthood. The fact that one anthology has already been devoted to Poems 
by Sisters, and that this one has collected so many good ones, written in their 
praise, shadows forth their ever-increasing importance to the Church and the 


State, which they serve so well. 
New York, N.Y. Epwarp F. GARESCHE. 


NiacaraA. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. New York: The Vista Maria 
Press, 1942. Pp. 30. 
This sequence of odes endeavors to depict the great Falls in all their 
beauty and magnificence during the four seasons. With frequent felicity 


and sonorousness of phrase as 


Where the great land, with one tremendous tone, 
Litanies to God alone! 


The ever-valiant wave, to win its way, 
Shakes the white lightnings of its silver sword, 


Father Garesché seeks a mystical significance in the titanic waters as they 
plunge to their bright doom. 

The odes are of uneven worth. “Summer” which has often been printed 
and made its bow in the anthologies is the best in the collection. With more 
care and attention repetition of the same thought and expression should have 
been avoided. ‘‘Waters have kissed,” “ancient flood are kissed,” ‘‘sunbeams 
kissed” become annoying and tiresome. And this reviewer believes the 
brochure would have been enhanced poetically without the jingling meter of 


the “Prelude.” 
Loyola University, New Orleans. CHARLES J. QuIRK. 
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THE COLLECTED PoreMs or CHarLes L. O’DoNNELL. Compiled and 
edited by Charles M. Carey, C.S.C. Notre Dame: The University Press, 
1942. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

When Father Charles L. O’Donnell died at the early age of forty-nine 
in 1934, he had already issued three volumes of poetry. After his death it 
was discovered that a number of his poems still remained in manuscript. 
These with the three previous books have now been gathered together to 
comprise the last section of his collected works. 

Endowed with an exquisite taste and reverence for the mysteries of God’s 
world and the Catholic faith, his poetry embraces a surprisingly wide and 
varied field. Lyrics, ballads, sonnets, vers libre, quatrains, and a tiny gem- 
like miracle play are all here. His poems are for the most part brief, but 
his muse can, when called upon, have long and sustained flights. “The Dead 
Musician,” composed in memory of Brother Basil, organist for half a cen- 
tury at Notre Dame, which opens his first volume, and “The Rime of the 
Rood,” beginning his last, are striking examples. Of the two, the second 
is decidedly superior. Recalling the stately and awe-inspiring measures of 
the “Dies Irae,” it has the ring of great verse. Starting with 


A word of mystery is told 
Whose secret shall remain, 

That the heart of happiness should ache 
With hungering for pain. 


That God in those years of silent 
And sole eternity 

Should know Himself a homeless Man 
Dead on a wayside tree, 


it ends with an apotheosis of the Cross: 


A bridge, a throne, a doorway, 
A banner, a reward, 

Adorable as no other thing 
The Cross of the Lord. 


Father O’Donnell has left us sonnets in the Shakespearean and Petrarchan 
mold; and they are far above the average. Among his finest are the touching 
and profoundly moving sonnet sequence, “The Presence of God,” next, “The 
Uncreated Beauty,” then, “The Spanish Stairs—Rome,” and finally, the 
colorful “Said Alan Seeger unto Rupert Brooke.” It is in the quatrain, 
however, that Father O’Donnell manifests his poetic gifts at their highest. 
The quatrain like the sonnet is the most difficult of execution. It must com- 
press in miniature the poet’s thought and, if it is to reach any degree of 
eminence, end with an arresting and striking climax. Few poets outside of 
Father Tabb, the master quatrain-writer, ever achieved anything memorable 
with it. Witness what Father O’Donnell has done in the following: 
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The Son of God 
The fount of Mary’s joy 
Revealed now lies, 
For lo, has not the Boy 
His Father’s eyes? 


And this: 
Bread and Wine 


Passionis Tuae Memoriam Reliquisti 
Herod's Fool and Pilate’s King, 
Purple cloths and white we bring: 
Cloak Thee in the pale wheat, hide 
In clusters of the blue hillside. 


Then in the last section, among his latest work, one comes across this 


magnificence : 
Sunset 


Lay him to rest in full pontificals 
Upon the purple catafalque of sky. 
Stars shall be tapers in the dusk that falls, 


Greatness must greatly die. 


There are a few things one should desire to be corrected in any future 
edition. Several poems could be dropped without any injury to Father 
O’Donnell’s prestige. I refer specifically to the three odes which close the 
first section; the same applies to some of his later poetry in the last part 
of the volume. A careful winnowing would do no harm. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. CHARLES J. QuiRK. 


THE Rose. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 

Pp. 695. $2.75. 

The Robe is “the story of the soldier who tossed for Christ’s robe on Cal- 
vary and won.” Marcellus Gallio, Roman Tribune, of a senatorial family, 
is sent as commandant to the Roman outpost of Minoa and from there moves 
on to Jerusalem at the time Christ was crucified. Under the command of 
Marcellus, the sentence of death pronounced upon Jesus by Pilate, is exe- 
cuted. While waiting for Christ to die, Marcellus and his companions 
gamble for His seamless robe and Marcellus wins. That evening at the Pro- 
curator’s dinner, the drunken Marcellus puts on the robe and a great mental 
change comes over him. From then on Marcellus’s one ambition is to learn 
more of the Galilean. After returning to Rome and being judged out of his 
mind by his family and friends, he sets out again for the Holy Land disguised 
as a purchaser of fabrics and little by little gathers the life story of Jesus from 
those who knew Him. In the final scene, Marcellus, back in Rome, tosses 
the robe to Marcipor, faithful servant of the Gallio family, bidding him give 
it to the “Big Fisherman” and with Diana, his bride to be, goes off to die for 


the faith. 
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As a story, the book is disappointing; although the author’s admiration for 
Christ is sincere and his religious devotion is evident, and although Douglas 
writes well and parts of this work rise to a high dramatic level. In addition 
to Marcellus, Demetrius, his faithful slave, and Diana, his loved one, are 
well-portrayed characters. As you read on to the end, however, something 
seems to be lacking. The story of Our Lord is always attractive—yet here 
the story is dull and pages go by with little advance in the action. One looks 
in vain for the traditional legends about the Robe which surely the author 
could have discovered if, as we are told by the publisher, he spent thirty years 
in research and preparation to write the book. For example why does he 
deprive Mary, the Mother of Jesus, of the traditional honor of weaving it? 

From the view-point of religion, the book is even more disappointing. The 
author gives us only a part, and that the less important part of Christ. He 
constantly trims down the supernatural so that one wonders if in the au- 
thor’s mind, the Robe really belonged to the Son of God. If the author had 
investigated the full teachings of Christ with the same diligence as he did His 
identity, he would have found that Christ, the Son of God, did more than 
teach kindness, justice and love. To believe that the Kingdom of God on 
earth is merely a state of mind and heart that strives for peace and justice 
and good will among men may satisfy the author. That was surely not the 
mind and heart of Christ. The Kingdom, Christ Himself made clear, is a 
visible Church founded by Him with St. Peter as its first Head. The Church 
of Christ is a sacramental Church, giving continual life of Grace through 
the mediation of the seven Sacraments instituted by Christ. To His Church, 
He gave authority to govern, teach and sanctify all men: ‘‘And I say to thee, 
thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my Church .. . and I will 
give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (Mt. 16:18); and “All power 
in heaven and earth has been given to me. Go, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe al] that I have commanded 
you: and behold, I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world” (Mt. 28:19). These texts reveal some of the essential elements of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth which are missing from the author’s description. 
The Agape without the Eucharist, the report that Peter regrets he started 
the Ecclesia and the easy dismissal of Mary the Mother of Jesus are parts 
of the book which are contrary to the mind of Christ. 

That The Robe has been so widely read is evidence that our American 
people want to know more of Christ. Had the sincerity and devotion of 
Lloyd Douglas given us through the medium of this book the whole Christ, 
we might have had a masterpiece working to take its place with the immortal 
stories of Christ, The Son of God. 

Woodstock College, Md. R. R. Goon. 
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FRANK Norris, A Stupy. By Ernest Marchand. California: Stanford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 258. $3.00. 

Following Franklin Walker’s biography of Norris by just a decade, this 
recent study helps to complete the portrait of a writer whose books are 
seldom read today but whose name is often on the lips of literary historians, 
Although the amount of new data offered is relatively small, the interpreta- 
tions of Norris’ texts and the weighing of his contribution in the light of 
established literary tenets are rewarding. In addition the book contains a 
somewhat disjointed but nevertheless interesting commentary on literary 
happenings in America during the years 1890 to 1905. 

The center of a critical storm at the time they first appeared, Frank 
Norris’ novels have since been inundated in alternate waves of public approval 
and disapproval. Mr. Marchand shows why this has been so, and in doing 
so he makes considerable progress toward a final estimate of Norris as a 
writer. Borrowing a critical principle from Taine, he has refrained from 
flattering a writer whose works obviously hold his interest. Recognition of 
Norris’ merits is balanced by attention to his defects. Mr. Marchand notes 
the banal speeches of some of the characters, the grotesque horrors of the 
more sensational passages, the descent to animalism in the characterization, 
the scenes protracted for the sake of suspense, and the flaws of style resulting 
from carelessness and haste. 

Writing at a time when romanticism and the genteel tradition were fast 
losing ground before the rising realism and the even newer naturalism, Norris 


appears to have been 


the enemy of convention, of overrefinement, of aestheticism, of the genteel, of the 
academic. In fact, in drawing away from what he conceived to be those enfeebling 
influences in American life and literature he leaned over backward. 


Mr. Marchand shows the affinity that existed between the French natural- 
ists and Norris, stressing the resemblances between the work of Zola and 
that of his American disciple. There were “certain correspondences in the 
fundamental emotions and mental characters of the two men,” he says. But 
he adds that the label naturalistic often attached to Norris’ books does not 
describe them adequately. There were elements of romance and realism 
present also. Chapter II, dealing with romance, realism and naturalism, is 
one of the finest in the book. Besides defining all three as they appear in 
the books of the day, Mr. Marchand proves that in the case of Norris they 
are frequently found within the covers of a single volume. This is a mature 
judgment, free from the errors that attend so many attempts at simplification. 

It is pleasant to find a book of this sort written with so much imagination. 
Nor is the clarity or credibility of the work impaired by the author’s writing 
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skill. The final chapter, “Contemporary Estimates and After-Fame,” is an 
interesting review and summary of critical pronouncements over a period 
of forty years. Here the author shrewdly observes that the wide range of 
opinion, culled from various sources, is as much the product of changing 
times and attitudes as it is of individual minds. However, he leaves it to 
the reader to choose for himself those estimates which, along with the lateral 
support of the evidence presented in the volume, offer the soundest evalua- 
tions of Frank Norris. 
Fordham University. Dona.p F. Connors. 


THomMAs MANn’s WorLp. By Joseph Gerard Brennan. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

This book is a study of the mind of Thomas Mann, his metaphysics, 
aesthetics, politics and ethics. Beginning with Mann’s youth and early social 
environment, the author illustrates a leading idea of the novelist’s early as 
well as later work, namely, the isolation of the artist in a middle-class milieu. 
The German middle class of the ante-bellum era, Mann tells us, was down- 
right suspicious of the artist’s profession, ‘““which seemed to the majority of 
the solid burghers no profession at all, but simply an irregular way of liv- 
ing.” This attitude is mirrored in Mann’s first great novel, The Budden- 
brooks, which, together-with many other of the early pieces of fiction, notably 
Tonio Kroeger (1903), contains strong autobiographical elements. It in- 
trudes even into the heart of The Magic Mountain, Mann’s masterpiece: 
Hans Castorp, like Hanno Buddenbrook, becomes an exile from his bourgeois 
world in order to realize his capacities as an individual, creative mind. 

Why should Mann be so obsessed with this conflict? The answer comes 
to us in the succeeding chapters of Mr. Brennan’s study: there is in Thomas 
Mann much of the romantic, and in particular of the German romantic, 
even though there is in him too, as recent years have shown, the strength 
in great measure to overcome the romantic. The sense of close association 
between genius and suffering (cf. chapter 2), for example, smacks of the 
Byronic and Wertherian. And this is a prevailing theme in Mann’s work, 
from Buddenbrooks to The Magic Mountain, which latter novel specifically 
deals with “its hero’s attainment of significant life values, of intellectual 
and spiritual fulfillment, through a pathway of disease, corruption, and 
death.” Even in the very recent The Beloved Returns (1939) the idea per- 
sists. Yet after The Magic Mountain the obsession abates, without disappear- 
ing completely. It almost looks as if The Magic Mountain had functioned 
as a tremendous catharsis of Mann’s early concern with disease and death. 

The third chapter of Mr. Brennan’s study deals with “Music and the 
Romantic.” Wagner is to Mann the arch-romantic, especially in the mixture 
of religion and eroticism in which he revels in his music-dramas. Mann sees 
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in him, too, in an exaggerated degree, the romantic worship of night. (In 
the essay Sleep, Sweet Sleep Mann confesses that he himself has always 
cherished a warm and intimate love of night and sleep.) Wagner, again, 
as the Nazi cult of his operas indicates, with his anti-semitism and his myth 
of Teutonic superhumanism, has fanned the fires of National Socialism. His 
emphasis on feeling and the infra-rational, moreover, illustrate what was 
later to appear to Mann the great heresy of German culture, namely, its 
anti-intellectualism. Against all this Thomas Mann, who was at one time 
a great admirer of Wagner, has during the last ten years consciously striven. 
He has turned not only against Wagner, but against the whole German 
romantic philosophy, especially against Fichte, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, 
whom he recognizes as the pioneers of Nazi barbarism. “What we call 
National Socialism is the virulent perversion of ideas that always bore 
within themselves the seeds of murderous degeneracy and that were very 
much at home in the old Germany of culture and learning,” he writes in 
Germany's Guilt and Mission (1941). Mr. Butler’s recent Roots of 
National Socialism bears out this contention of Mann’s with much interest- 
ing documentation. 

Yet there are many respects in which Thomas Mann has not wholly 
succeeded in throwing off the virus of romanticism: his deep and ineradicable 
love of music; his concern with the infra-rational (cf. the Joseph cycle) ; 
his equivocal etho-aesthetics (cf. ch. 4, ““Morality and the Artist,” where Mr. 
Brennan shows how much Mann leans toward the autonomous notion of 
art which comes up from Kant and Schiller) ; his rather mystical doctrine 
of democracy (ch. 5; but Mann’s political philosophy is well reasoned, and 
he understands the grave defect of the German character: its tendency to 
shrug off politics until it is too late) ; his curious, Neo-Platonic metaphysic 
of “Nature” and “Spirit,” which flows over into a kind of phenomenalism. 
“Spirit” is to Mann anti-natural, to be associated with disease, the romantic, 
the subjective, as well as with Mind, the Christian, etc. (Cf. the list of anti- 
nomies on p. 179.) The ideal consists for Mann in a fusion of Nature and 
Spirit, and he sees Art as the mediator of his process. The reviewer is lost 
in an obscure region where logic no longer seems to function. 

Mann seems incapable of forgetting his early education. His is the hon- 
est, Herculean labor of a mind hewing out a philosophy from the virgin 
granite of experience, and with no model to guide him but his own auto- 
didact and native skill. In this he is a symbol of the modern man who grows 
up deprived of the heritage of authentic Christian thought and culture, the 
déraciné attempting desperately to attach his roots to a humus composed of 
gnosticism, humanism and naturalism. Yet he is a sincere and strenuous spirit, 
and he is valiantly striving to effect guod in se est. 

Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 
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THOsE ANCIENT Dramas CALLED TRAGEDIES. By William Kelly Prentice. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 194. $2.50. 

Summaries in this case are both very simple and very difficult: very simple 
because the contents of the whole book and the chapter arrangements offer 
neither problem nor mystery. There are ten introductory pages on the 
origins of Greek tragedy, followed by separate summarizing and analytical 
chapters on the Prometheus Bound and the Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylus, 
the Antigone, Oedipus Rex and Philoctetes of Sophocles, and the Alcestis, 
Medea, Iphigeneia among the Taurians, and Bacchae of Euripides. But the 
difficulties begin when one seeks a specifying purpose or unity in the work 
such as would allow placing it within a category in the huge literature of the 
subject. 

The book is hardly intended as a contribution for the greater edification 
of those who are already students of the Greek theatre. Except in a limited 
number of cases, there is no extended attempt at general conclusions that 
may illuminate the essential art of the three tragedians. Nor does the author 
try to define evidence of any consecutive lines between them. Again, it is 
hard to see how the individual chapters offer any positive additions to such 
excellent analyses of the individual play as already exist in English in the 
work of Jebb, Norwood, Haigh, Moulton, Sheppard, Murray, Kito, and 
others. The analysis of the Oresteia falls far short of the interestingness, 
relative clarity and pointedness of Smyth and Murray. In the case of the 
Oedipus Mr. Prentice misses an excellent opportunity, following the narra- 
tive-summary technique he has adopted, to give the reader some effective 
sense of the eminent structural genius of the greatest of all the creations of 
Sophocles. Worse still in the case of the Medea chapter, where the great 
feminine volcano of classical times remains pretty much undisclosed. 

Such failures must be considered outstanding in a book which obviously 
desires to present the masterpieces of the Greek stage in an attractive guise 
to an audience that is interested but not yet expert. In the mind of the re- 
viewer, to resurrect the much-disputed theses of Verrall only obscures such a 
purpose with questionable problems—as does the devoting of a third of the 
whole summary of the [phigeneia to a study of the Euripidean prologue. It 
is certainly an excellent plan to collect the legendary material for each of the 
plays and then to indicate the dramatic results in each case; but it is not 
satisfactory when the intrinsic greatness of the Oedipus is smothered under 
hypothetical relationships with Dionysiac naturism. Finally the style of the 
author is not overly engaging and will not encourage even the reader of 


great good will. 
Weston College. WituiaM F. Lyncu. 
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Tue Art oF Dyinc WetL. The Development of The Ars Moriendi. By 
Sister Mary Catharine O’Connor. (Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature, Number 156.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 258. $2.50. 

Written in the shadows of the Black Death in the late Middle Ages, the 
Ars moriendi (abbr. A.M.)—“‘a complete and intelligible guide to the busi- 
ness of dying, a method to be learned while one is in good health and kept 
at one’s fingers’ ends for use in that all-important and inescapable hour”— 
so appealed to the medieval mind that hardly a European library but boasts 
the possession of a copy, be it in Latin or the vernacular. It is therefore a 
matter of surprise that the work had never been subjected to a compre- 
hensive and scholarly investigation. This, Sister Mary Catharine now has 
done. On the basis of new material she gives a thorough analysis of the 
contents and shows its gradual evolution from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

Out of the welter of manuscript material she succeeds in establishing two 
main versions, the CP-text (Cum de praesentis) and the QS-text (Quamvis 
secundum). She finally settles the problem of priority as between these two 
texts by arguing convincingly against the consensus omnium for the longer 
CP as the original. Minute analysis of the individual components of the 
A.M., namely the temptations, consolations, questions, answers and prayers 
of the Moriens, yields numerous forerunners and contributors, most im- 
portant among whom are Laurent (Le Somme), Suso (Horologium), Dirk 
van Delft (De Tafel), and, more important than any, Gerson with his Opus 
Tripartitum. In selecting the chapter headings of a ME text (MS. Rawl. 
C. 894, falsely ascribed to Richard Rolle and edited by C. Horstmann in 
the Yorkshire Writers) Sister Mary Catharine wisely avoided all the diffi- 
culties which a critical Latin text might have placed in her way. Her keen 
analysis, cutting through the accumulated overgrowth of centuries, takes us 
back, step by step, to the later ecclesiastical writers, the early Christian era, 
the Church Fathers and even the ancients. By virtue of these new insights, 
other related Death-material (e.g. Anselmi Interrogationes) can now likewise 
be correlated and corrected. 

Thanks to the author’s deductions the question of authorship, insoluble as 
it is generally held to be, can now at any rate be narrowed down and brought 
nearer to final solution. After ruling out authors who are often found 
erroneously suggested (Gerson, Capranica, Geiler v. K., Albertus Magnus, 
Matthew of Cracow, Nicolaus v. D., Nider, etc.) she builds a strong case 
for an anonymous Dominican monk as the one who in the early decades of 
the fifteenth century, probably at the Council of Constance (1414-18) com- 


piled the Ars moriendi. 
Southern Germany is confirmed by MS evidence as the focal point from 
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which the A.M. spread. Classification and enumeration of the available 
MSS—200 in Latin and 150 in vernaculars—reveals that 150 are preserved 
in Munich and Vienna alone and 100 are written in High German 
dialects. The few remaining MSS are found sporadically in Low Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, France and England. This significant proportion of 
Southern German MSS will not, as the author is warranted in believing, 
be materially changed by any later MS findings. Her conclusions will rather 
be confirmed by whatever additional MS material, inaccessible to her at the 
present time, may be found in years to come. Thus Janauscheck in his Xenia 
Bern. Mon. Cist. (the only copy in U. S. is in the hands of the present 
reviewer) mentions three CP-versions in Latin (Reun 15th c., Heiligenkreuz 
15th c., Zwettl 15th c.) in Austrian Cistercian monasteries. 

In view of the religious preoccupation with death in the late Middle Ages, 
it is not surprising to find the A.M. among the 34 subjects about which the 
xylographic art of the fifteenth century was concerned. In a thorough dis- 
cussion of the history of the woodcuts in the block book, the creations of the 
much discussed Master E.S., the author provides an illuminating insight into 
the representation of death and the devil in the Middle Ages. The treatment 
of the block book is followed by an exhaustive discussion of the more than 
100 editions in movable type prior to 1500 as well as later editions. Far- 
reaching indeed was the tradition of the A.M. in its hundreds of imitations 
by Catholics and Protestants alike, as the author surprisingly reveals (e.g. 
Savonarola, Eyb, Erasmus, Luther (1519), J. v. Staupitz, St. Thomas More, 
Myles Coverdale, Bellarmine, William Crashaw, Jeremy Taylor, Richard 
Baxter, Lewis Bayly, Robert Herrick, etc.). An extensive bibliography of 
over 500 titles and an index add to the value of this dissertation. 

One is rather surprised to find that with all its quotations in foreign 
tongues, hardly half a dozen trivial misprints have crept into this work. The 
caption “Low German” (p. 106) should more correctly read ‘Middle Nether- 
landish,” since Add. 25,904 according to Priebsch I, 320 is really Dutch. 
Moreover, the source for MS. Vienna 3651 (p. 4 n. 28) is undoubtedly Ben 
Sira, whose O Mors might justly be called the starting point of Christian 
death-literature. All in all, Sister Mary Catharine’s scholarly investigation, 
the most valuable book on this subject, becomes indispensable for the medieval- 
ist, the philologist, the theologian, the artist and rare book collector. 

Hunter College. Cari SELMER. 


THe Gotpen LEGEND oF JAcoBUs De VoraGINeE. Translated and adapted 
from the Latin by Granger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1941. 2 Vols. Pp. xxi, 356; viii, 444, 
$3.00 each, $5.00 the set. 


This new English translation of the Legenda Aurea is thoroughly com- 
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petent and pleasant. As the publishers have quite properly pointed out, the 
work performs the real service of making available to the general reader a 
medieval text that is both delightful and important. Of course, it is only a 
few years ago that the final volume of the convenient and relatively inex- 
pensive Temple edition of the Caxton translation appeared, and the Caxton 
version has its own special significance and charm. Granger Ryan and Helmut 
Ripperger, however, have presented to the reading public a good idiomatic 
English rendering of the standard Latin text of Jacobus, and it is possible 
now for the English reader to appreciate the Golden Legend in itself, with 
no advertence to the curious features of Caxton’s prose. 

The Legenda Aurea has had a remarkable history. It is a collection of 
devotional and inspirational readings for the ecclesiastical year, assembled 
by one of the most popular of the thirteenth-century Dominican preachers. 
It abounds in story, is a vast repository of anecdotes about the saints, the 
heroes and heroines of the Church, about their miracles and wonders and 
dazzling adventures. Rich saints and poor saints, everyday life and distant 
marvel, kings and paupers, representatives of all walks of life and all profes- 
sions fill the pages of this work. The Franciscans and Dominicans brought a 
new kind of preaching to Europe and learned from the minstrels how to 
reach their audiences. Medieval preaching in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is full of story and there are many collections. But that of Jacobus 
was hailed as the golden collection and its pre-eminence among the anthologies 
of sacred romance is attested by the thousand and some odd manuscripts that 
remain, by the more than one hundred printed versions prepared in the 
earliest days of printing, and by the translations, imitations and adaptations 
that are to be found throughout Western Christendom. 

The remarkable popularity of Jacobus, however, came to a gradual end 
in the period of the Reformation as popular taste was guided in new direc- 
tions by new generations of preachers. The old stories were ridiculed and 
he with a golden reputation was derided for his “mouth of iron and heart 
of lead.” For three centuries the collection of stories that had once been 
the most popular in Europe lay in deep obscurity. And then, for devious 
reasons, the Middle Ages in the eighteenth century caught the imagination 
of men and old estimates of the Gothic past were revised. In the nineteenth 
century Jacobus returned to favor. In France Frederic Ozanam praised the 
Legenda Aurea, Brunet translated it; in Germany Graesse prepared a care- 
ful, scholarly edition; in England William Morris brought out his beautiful 
Kelmscott edition of Caxton’s translation. At the turn of the century, two 
new French translations appeared, by the Abbé Roze and by T. de Wyzewa. 

The significance of Jacobus to the student of the Middle Ages is beyond 
dispute. Here is a key to the medieval imagination, a picture of medieval 
life. Every student of the history of religion or story or art must know his 
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Golden Legend. The importance of Jacobus to the general reader, however, 
is a more perplexing question. We live in a different emotional and intel- 
lectual atmosphere from the men who listened enthralled to these stories. 
Our heroes are not their heroes and our appetite for wonders is somewhat 
jaded. The stories in the Legend are not told with conspicuous literary skill. 
The action is often swift and the dialogue frequently vivid, but the plots 
need development, the characterization needs pointing up. Despite all this, 
the Golden Legend remains a fascinating storybook. The devout will still 
sense the religious spirit behind these incredible tales and all readers will 
find in these simple pages something more than amusement. 

When Graesse prepared his edition, he omitted the etymologies which 
Jacobus introduced as a kind of prologue to his tales. The present transla- 
tors, though substantially following Graesse, have restored the etymologies, 
and have properly done so. The translators confess that their work is not 
intended for scholars and they have omitted passages here and there, but very 
little has been left out. The Introduction is excellent, though even the gen- 
eral reader might have welcomed a brief list of references. 

As a final word of commendation, the illustrations that have been selected 
for this work are largely reproductions of specimen pages from manuscripts 
and early printed editions. They have been wisely chosen. 

New York, N. Y. GrovER CRONIN, JR. 


RENAISSANCE STUDIES IN Honor oF Harbin Craic. Edited by Baldwin 
Maxwell, W. D. Briggs, Francis R. Johnson, E. N. S. Thompson. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii, 340. $3.50. 

This number of the Philological Quarterly (XX, iii, July, 1941), founded 
by Professor Craig in 1922, was issued as a joint publication of Stanford 
University and the University of Iowa in honor of an outstanding English 
Renaissance scholar and teacher. It contains a memoir and a bibliography 
of the writings of Mr. Craig, and thirty-one essays on problems and topics, 
chiefly English, which together fill more than three hundred pages. As one 
might expect in so large a collection, there is considerable variety in the length 
of the essays as well as in the quality. Obviously the scope of a review and 
the capacities of a single reviewer in this field make it impossible to give 
a complete report of so extensive and so diversified a collection of special 
studies. The essays I notice have been chosen quite arbitrarily. 

B. L. Ullman, “Some Aspects of the Origin of Italian Humanism,” makes 
an interesting proposal about the relationship of the French Renaissance of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with the Italian Renaissance which he 
regards as a wholly new and independent development. More work on late 
Medieval and Renaissance psychologies like the essay of Murray W. Bundy, 
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“Fracastoro and the Imagination,” needs to be done; much variation will be 
found in concepts of the faculties of the sensible soul. Fracastoro seems to 
endow imagination with a higher function than is generally bestowed on 
“phantasy,” and Mr. Bundy notices a similiarity with the ideas of Coleridge 
and the Romantics. 

In “Backgrounds for Marlowe’s Atheist Lecture,” Paul H. Kocher 
examines the sources and the history of the opinions which Baines attributed 
to Marlowe in a gratuitous bill of complaint. His conclusion is worth citing: 


Into these ideas he [Marlowe] breathed the living reality of his convictions, and 
dared to utter them abroad at the risk of his career and his life that other men might 
share the truth. He became one of the spokesmen of a tendency. For free-thought 
was stirring in England in a vague, unorganized way during the last fifty years of 
the century (p. 131). 


Heretofore critics have noticed that Marlowe’s reported statements have 
an air of calculated scandal, that they do not testify to any measure of 
independent rationalism or of critical exegesis, and they have concluded that 
his mood was not that of a lecturer. Mr. Kocher may be on more judicious 
ground when he emphasizes the basic unorthodoxy and the skepticism which 
Marlowe’s comments imply. The hiatus between the intellectual quality 
of the statements and Mr. Kocher’s characterization of Marlowe as an apostle 
of truth may be diminished by a more cautious viewpoint, as well as by 
further investigation. Mr. Kocher confuses the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
of Christ with that of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
(p. 121). 

Professor E. P. Kuhl in “Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece’’ explains the 
contemporary regard for this poem, as well as Shakespeare’s treatment of his 
material, by ideas of history and particularly of the career of Tarquin. His 
suggestion, that “Shakespeare had more than a merely decorative or dramatic 
motive in Lucrece’”’ (p. 164), deserves further testing. The second of George 
Coffin Taylor’s “Two Notes on Shakespeare” uncovers a source for the 
concluding passage of The Taming of a Shrew (1594). His statement, 
“Hitherto only one Elizabethan dramatist [Peele] has been shown to be 
familiar with Du Bartas’ (p. 183) must be modified. In the same year 
appeared Chapman’s Shadow of Night for a passage of which Phyllis B. 
Bartlett (Poems of George Chapman, New York, 1941, p. 423) finds a 
source in Du Bartas; this is a portion of the passage which Mr. Taylor 
cites. Chapman’s poem was entered on the Stationers’ Register on December 
31, 1593, the Taming of a Shrew on May 2, 1594. T. M. Parrott’s “Comedy 
in the Court Masque: A Study of Ben Jonson’s Contribution,” is a discerning 
and appreciative essay on a neglected and often brilliant phase of Jonson's 


work. 
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G. F. Sensabaugh, “John Ford and Elizabethan Tragedy,” sees in Ford’s 
work a reflection of contemporary developments in philosophy as well as in 
science. The concept he sets forth resembles another which Mr. Craig once 
proposed for Chapman; both take too little into account the history of Eliza- 
bethan tragedy and the purpose of an Elizabethan dramatist—to write 
plays. In “The Themes of Pre-existence and Infancy in The Retreate” 
Merrit Y. Hughes studies various Renaissance manifestations of these ideas 
which Vaughan uses. Mr. Hughes’ characterization of Pierre Charron as 
“that barometer of all that was theologically correct in France in the late 
sixteenth century, at least among lay readers” (p. 305), is rather wide of the 
mark. The popular reaction to the skepticism of De la sagesse (1601) pro- 
voked from its author a defense, Petit traité de sagesse (1606), published after 
his death in 1603. 

Fordham University. RicHARD H. PERKINSON. 


MaRLOWE’S TAMBURLAINE. A Study in Renaissance Moral Philosophy. 
By Roy W. Battenhouse. Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 266. 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is a Yale University doctoral thesis of which a 
portion appeared in the Publications of the Modern Language Association for 

June, 1941. Though we do not know with the certainty which Mr. Batten- 


house assumes exactly what sources Marlowe used, like many of his contem- 
poraries he refashioned for the Elizabethan stage a popular medieval narra- 
tive. Tamburlaine has generally been regarded as one of the most striking 
documents of Renaissance ideas, but Mr. Battenhouse’s novel thesis is that 
Marlowe handled his story in a Protestant homiletical spirit, and that with 
his two-part play, he points a moral rather than adorns a tale. 

Mr. Battenhouse writes that his study was inspired by the contemporary 
accusations of “atheism” leveled at Marlowe and by the idea that Tamburlaine 
“exhibits most centrally the theme of ‘atheism’” (pp. vi-vii). While his 
censure of the biographical use of Tamburlaine is well taken, he does not 
himself altogether escape this pitfall; for by showing that Tamburlaine is a 
play with a moral purpose, he apparently intends to disprove Marlowe’s 
“atheism,” a character which he does not think a man “who studied Divinity 
at Cambridge and whose loyalty to her Majesty’s religion was vouched for 
by the Privy Council” would be likely to possess (p. vi). The extant record 
of Marlowe’s opinions is confused and debatable, but it certainly deserves 
consideration, at least as an objection against Mr. Battenhouse’s emphasis on 
orthodoxy. 

Mr. Battenhouse sets forth his thesis in his first chapter, “The Problem 
of Interpretation.” He attempts to establish its proof in two sections of 
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six and seven chapters each called, respectively, the “Background of Tambur- 
laine,’ and the “Anatomy of Tamburlaine’’; the book is concluded with “A 
Summary Interpretation,” and is equipped with an index. 

In his first chapter, as well as in many of those which follow, Mr. Batten- 
house frequently oversimplifies and generalizes broadly. He believes it can 
be shown that Tamburlaine combines “morality play with the dramatization 
of history” (p. 12); later he writes: “‘It is now a clearly established point 
that Englishmen of Marlowe’s day thought of history as the record of God’s 
Providence, and of the world as the theatre of His judgments” (p. 15). 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, as well as Marlowe’s Edward II, do not con- 
form to this dictum which, were it true in its latter part, would have made 
real tragedy almost impossible. 

The “Background of Tamburlaine’ is apparently intended to render his 
thesis more plausible, for it is not one which heretofore has been supported by 
the text. The initial chapter of this section, “Elizabethan Religion and 
Atheism,” is very cursory ; it suffers also from a failure to estimate the difficult 
philosophical situation which the Renaissance inherited from the late Middle 
Ages. 

Mr. Battenhouse seems to understand in his chapters on “Raleigh’s Re- 
ligion” and on ‘“‘Chapman’s Religion” that such separate and detailed studies 
of individual men—more detailed than he is able to undertake—are needed. 
This necessity is strongly underscored by the discussion in ‘Elizabethan Re- 
ligion and Atheism” of the relationship between faith and reason during this 
transitional period. And elsewhere Mr. Battenhouse remarks that it is 
difficult “to formulate quite precisely a single consistent theory of Providence 
which we may denominate as Elizabethan” (p. 87). 

I assume that Mr. Battenhouse found it impracticable to discuss Marlowe’s 
religion. The philosophical studies take on, as far as the proof of his thesis 
goes, an oblique character; they do not penetrate directly into and illuminate 
the nature of Marlowe’s religious ideas, and so enable one to say that we 
have been mistaken about his purpose in Tamburlaine. Mr. Battenhouse is 
not altogether successful in nailing down the philosophical ideas he sets forth 
when he turns to the play itself in the “Anatomy of Tamburlaine.” He 
concludes earlier that the Scourge-of-God idea, because of its philosophical 
use by Reforming writers, is “our key to the interpretation of his [Tambur- 
laine’s] tragedy” (p. 108). As he notices later (p. 131), this phrase is a 
commonplace in the medieval narratives, and a searching examination of 
Marlowe’s dozen uses of the appellation is in order. 

For Mr. Battenhouse’s claim that Tamburlaine’s banquet (Part I: IV, iv) 
“has sacramental pattern,” and “is Paganism’s unconscious travesty of The 
Lord’s Supper” (p. 155), I do not find support in the text. I believe that 
the crowns brought in near the end of the scene as “a second course of 
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crowns” are real crowns because Tamburlaine’s three lieutenants are crowned 
with them, and not, because of the jesting reference to them as “cates,” 
“pastries in the shape of crowns,” as Mr. Battenhouse asserts. Furthermore, 
the “sacramental pattern” of the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament is 
the reverse of the pattern Mr. Battenhouse sees in Tamburlaine. 

In his last five chapters Mr. Battenhouse attempts to re-estimate and re- 
interpret in the light of his thesis the influence of Spenser, Seneca and 
Machiavelli, and Marlowe’s use of Elizabethan humors and passions. His 
conclusion is a summation and a restatement of his ideas. 

A careful study of Tamburlaine, particularly for its general emphasis and 
its dramatic technique, which would establish the plausibility of Mr. Batten- 
house’s morality thesis against the romantic interpretation, is this study’s 
obvious omission. ‘The play is not made to call for the background and the 
ideas—for the apparatus of Mr. Battenhouse’s interpretation; on the con- 
trary, his argument is allowed to rest too much on the inference that a possible 
Renaissance treatment of the Tamburlaine story must have been adopted by 
Marlowe. It seems to me unlikely that this study will much affect the 
current understanding of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 

Fordham University. RicHArp H. PERKINSON. 


THE Book oF CaTHOLIC AuTHorS. First series. Informal self-portraits of 
famous modern Catholic writers, edited with preface and notes by Walter 
Romig. Fully illustrated by portraits. Detroit: Walter Romig & Co., 
1942. Pp. 302. $2.20. 

The fifty-eight authors, all but three residents of the United States, who 
have written or sponsored the writing of these biographical notes, represent 
nearly every type of writing and editing. Father Wynne, editor of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, J. Corson Miller, poet, Daniel Sargent, poet and 
historian, Enid Dinnis, writer of short stories, Julie Bedier, missionary and 
entertainer of children, Sister Mary Madeleva, poet, critic and educator are 
all found in this collection. Of the twenty-four women, three are nuns; of 
the thirty-four men, twenty-eight are priests. 

The editor, Walter Romig, had been entertained by one of the authors, 
been quite impressed, and thought that if others knew the authors personally, 
they might be more interested in reading their books. He asked each author 
to write up or have written up a sketch of his own life, containing such 
information as the place and date of birth, what prompted him to write, 
what educational background he had, what was his skill with musical instru- 
ments, his interest in art, mathematics, where he had spent his life, and other 
such matter that might be of interest to a potential reader. The style of 
the articles varies all the way from the very modest sketchy outline by Sr. 
M. Juliana, O.P., better known to readers as Julie Bedier, to another that 
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is almost arrogantly boastful. Each writer had a chance to give out his own 
pet theory of writing, its effectiveness, and its Catholicity. Miss Enid Dinnis 
has some interesting observations on Catholics who write and Catholic writers. 
Mrs. Esther W. Neill who wrote the biographical sketch for her mother, 
Mrs. Waggaman, as well as her own, has some plain comment on the meager 
financial returns for writing Catholic books. 

The two by three photographs sometimes are a little surprising; you never 
thought the authors looked like that. 

The same technique of having the author write up his own life has been 
foliowed in the second series, the publication of which has been announced 
and in a third that is in preparation. These series will give the busy librarians 
and teachers a little more information about writers who have been influ- 
encing Catholic thought all the way from the pre-school days to old age. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. ANnpbREW L. BouwHuIs. 


LE CLASSICISME FRANCAIS. By Henri Peyre. New York: Editions de la 

maison francaise, 1942. Pp. 279. 

Leaving to René Bray the comparatively easy task of studying the rules 
which have influenced the classical mind but which are external to it and, 
in any case, have affected little more than the drama, M. Peyre, in this 
latest book, delves into the classical mind itself, the history of its formation, 
its tendencies, its needs, its aspirations, its ideal of beauty, and also its realiza- 


tions which are not always in accord with this ideal. It was high time that 
someone with knowledge of the literary facts and ability to interpret them 
should stop repeating what has been already said on this subject, and con- 
sider objectively the matter at hand. This was no easy task for a Frenchman 
who has been indoctrinated in the traditional conception of classicism. M. 
Peyre, no doubt, owes to his familiarity with foreign literatures and to his 
contacts with foreign students, something of his ability to place himself 
outside of this national, or nationalistic, tradition. To give but one example; 
we go on repeating the old equation: reason eguals universality, and there- 
fore the easy antithesis: sentiment equals individuality, the former applying 
to classicism, the latter to romanticism. But M. Peyre points out that reason 
also has its vagaries and sentiment its universality. MM. Peyre’s statements 
are so strongly substantiated that they fairly force assent; his conclusions 
derive quite naturally from a methodical presentation of facts. It is only 
on minor points that his argumentation may not be thoroughly convincing. 
Perhaps, too intent on the classical realizations, he has sometimes lost sight 
of the classical ideals, which give these realizations if not always their specific 
directives at least their atmosphere. Phédre, “C’est Vénus toute entiére 4 
sa proie attachée,” is as thoroughly irrational as Des Grieux or Saint-Preux. 
But reason did direct the mind of Racine, and Phédre herself, although 
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carried away by her passion, knew her passion to be wrong and in contra- 
diction with her ideal. This is essentially the nature of the conflict in 
classical literature; it is wholly internal. Not so for Saint-Preux whose 
passion is no disorder and only in external conflict with social exigencies, a 
conflict which is much less tragic and may, at least theoretically, be solved. 

Considering the influence of antiquity on the classical writers, the problem 
is the reverse: the ideal imposes itself, sometimes unconsciously, on the realiza- 
tions. M. Peyre thinks that the debt owed to antiquity by the classical 
writers has been exaggerated. I have had occasion to disagree with a previous 
assertion of M. Peyre on this subject (THOUGHT, June, 1942); but this 
favorite opinion is reaffirmed and clarified in the present work. There can 
be but little doubt, to my mind, that the classical writers, including Pascal, 
Descartes, Saint-Evremond and Gassendi, were impregnated with the culture 
or at least with the works of Greek and Latin antiquity. ‘Their frequent 
quotations are ample proof of this familiarity. But there is likewise little 
doubt that many of them chafed against these barriers to their expansion, 
which they could not tear down because they were an integral part of their 
culture received at the hands of the Jesuits or in the Petites-Ecoles. Descartes, 
for one, regretted having learned Latin, which, he declares, prevented him 
from writing good French. It does not seem that Christianity should limit 
the influence of antiquity upon Bossuet, except of course as it precludes the 
adoption of certain pagan ethical principles; and this is probably what M. 
Peyre had in mind. But many of these concepts may be Christianized. Saint 
Francois de Sales constantly uses Virgil, Cicero, Pliny, the rationalistic 
master of the Renaissance, and has demonstrated the possibility of an har- 
monious fusion of much that was good in pagan antiquity, its aesthetic con- 
cepts, even such forms of thought as Stoicism, within a Christian humanism, . 
thus attaining an ideal vainly sought by the early humanists of the Renais- 
sance. M. Peyre has rightly insisted on the vast difference between the 
imitation of antiquity in the sixteenth century, which is the period of ado- 
lescence and of uncritical enthusiasm, with the imitation of antiquity in the 
seventeenth century, the age of maturity in French letters. I readily agree 
with the formula which might solve all these difficulties: “le classicisme 
s’est assimilé (plus qu’il ne les a imitées) les valeurs profondes de |’antiquité 
et les résume en lui-méme” (p. 116). 

Applying a clear, solid and progressive method, M. Peyre brings out that 
the successful achievements of the classical age are the results of a happy 
and unique combination of circumstances (among which one would like to 
have seen mentioned the influence of women), and the culmination of an 
evolution in literary taste. Perhaps the gradual purification of the language 
at the cost of much of its picturesque and forceful qualities should have 
been considered more extensively as one of the causes of what M. Peyre justly 


calls the fluidity of the classical literature. 
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Throughout the book there is evidence of an unusually broad historical 
knowledge extending beyond France and literature to Europe and to the 
arts, accompanied by a mature but delicate and critical taste which refuses 
to be deluded by false analogies or by what Montaigne called “la piperie des 
mots.” When M. Peyre does not explode old points of view, he rejuvenates 
them by an animated, warm, personal presentation. The book is challenging, 
opens broad avenues in many directions, abounds in fresh considerations on 
an old subject and is by far the most significant contribution to classicism 
which has appeared in many years. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THEISM AND CosmMoLocy. By John Laird. New York: Alliance Book 
Corporation, and the Philosophical Library, 1942. Pp. 325. $3.50. 
Theism and Cosmology is the title of Professor Laird’s first series of 

Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in 1939. Experience 
has taught us not to expect the Gifford Lectures to maintain their high 
standard year in and year out. Nevertheless the prestige of these Lectures 
has reached a lower ebb than we had thought possible with Professor Laird’s 
series. The well known professor of philosophy in the University of Aber- 
deen is admittedly a master of fresh and vigorous rhetoric, but all his rhetori- 
cal brilliance still cannot breathe life into speculations which exhibit the 
marks of arbitrary and capricious thinking at its worst. In a spirit of dile- 
tantism he is apparently seeking asylum in some sphere removed from universal 
experience and well isolated from even an elementary apprehension of the 
doctrines he rejects. 

Professor Laird has his bag of tricks with which he amuses himself, and 
one of the best is his chivalrous defense of Theism which he accomplishes 
by the simple device of making it stand for “mitigated Pantheism.” He has 
a very disarming way of being surprised that Christianity has been teaching 
for almost two thousand years doctrines that are not strictly in accord with 
his own. Thus he was actually surprised to find it laid down in an official 
Christian document that any emanationist view of the production of the 
finite universe is non-Christian. The Church, it seems, is flying in the face 
of his own view that the creation theory has no important theological advan- 
tage over the emanation theory. The “crime” is all the more serious when 
it becomes evident that in his view the emanation theory does have important 
advantages over the creation theory. Where before he was surprised, now 
he finds it ‘very odd that Christianity, which in its ethics lays so much stress 
upon meekness, purity of heart and other qualities of character that cannot 
be summoned at will, should lay so much stress upon divine volition.” The 
slovenly thinking and bad logic behind this statement is obvious. In this 
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connection, this reviewer is reminded of several remarks of Professor Laird 
in his second series of Gifford Lectures, entitled Mind and Deity. There 
he argues on behalf of his pet idea that the facts of moral life are more 
consistent with pantheism than with transcendent theism. There is no serious 
difficulty, he says, “in the conception of a bountiful impersonal nature whose 
trend and pattern make for the banishment of wretchedness and despair.” 
Besides, at bottom there is no real disagreement, “since most Christian theo- 
logians are very anxious indeed” not to deny that there is anything that is 
not God. Of course these Christian theologians take refuge from pantheism 
in their distinction between God’s immanence and His transcendence. But 
to Professor Laird this distinction is the most nebulous in all theology. It is 
not intelligible, he stoutly avers, that God should be everything and also 
should not be everything. Here again his ignorance of Christian doctrine, 
not to mention his shallowness, is only too obvious. 

When Professor Laird goes off the deep end as a constructive theologian, 
the results are not impressive. Others have argued for a finite god and much 
more cogently. It is to be doubted that this new presentation will find lodg- 
ment in many minds. God, in his view, is a temporal being “existing from 
everlasting to everlasting,” and yet he too grows until his growth began to 
include a relatively independent growth which was a great novelty. “This 
independent growth can legitimately be called ‘creation.’ ” 


Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLiock. 


PHILOSOPHICAL Essays IN Honor OF EpGAR ARTHUR SINGER, JR. Edited 
by F. P. Clarke and M. C. Nahm. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942. Pp. x, 377. $3.50. 

The editors of this Festschrift have effectively emphasized the scope of 
Professor Singer’s philosophical interests by arranging the essays in this 
volume under headings that correspond to the four main divisions of the 
Professor’s own writings: methodology and science, ethics and religion, 
aesthetics, and the history of philosophy. The first division includes four 
papers on logic and method, two on biology, and three on psychology. The 
section on ethics and religion is mainly concerned with the relation between 
science and ethics both in theory and practice, and with the function of re- 
ligion as a means of integrating art, science and morality. Under aesthetics, 
in addition to two essays on the theory of aesthetics, there are two more 
on the aesthetics of music. The historical section includes a study of the 
meaning of “Phantasia” in Plotinus, a comparison of the views of Kant 
and Thomas Aquinas on the proofs for the existence of God, a defense of 
the authenticity of Aristotle’s Categories (by the late Professor Husik, who 
presents detailed evidence to support what he calls “the unenviable position 
of being in a minority of one in regarding the entire treatise . . . as genuine’), 
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an essay on the problems and consequences of Newton’s natural philosophy, 
and finally, an assessment of Hume’s contribution to social science. 
Besides witnessing to the nature and extent of Professor Singer’s influ- 
ence on his colleagues and former students, these essays by reason of the 
wide range of their content and the considered positions which they repre- 
sent will serve to provide the reader with a typical cross section of con- 
temporary philosophical thought. The prevailing trend here exemplified may 
be described, in words borrowed from the editors’ preface (p. vii), as one 
that gives “evidence of the influence and suggestiveness of a systematic 
philosophy . . . which insists upon sound empirical method through the 
technique of experimental science and upon the transcendence of the merely 
empirical in its reinterpretation of the Grenzbegriff and of the concept of 
progress inherent in Kantian Idealism.” It is somewhat disconcerting to 
observe here so marked an echo of Kant’s notion of philosophic method as 
stated by him in 1763: “The true method of metaphysics is fundamentally 
the same as that which Newton has introduced into natural science, and 
which has there yielded such fruitful results.” We may venture to hope, 
however, that a more careful attention to the history of philosophy than was 
manifested by Kant will prevent contemporary philosophers from expecting 
modern physics to do for philosophy what Kant expected Newtonian physics 
to do in his time. For one of the main conclusions to be drawn from the 


history of philosophical experience is, as Professor Gilson has so clearly 

shown, that “no particular science is competent either to solve metaphysical 

problems or to judge their metaphysical solutions.” 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


JOHN WELLMUTH. 


THE ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE. By Ledger Wood. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1941. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

It is sometimes thought that epistemology, or the theory of knowledge, is a 
branch of philosophy which developed only in modern times. If by epistem- 
ology we mean an answer to such questions as, Is knowledge possible? Does a 
world outside the mind exist? there is truth in this belief. In another sense, 
however, philosophers since the time of Socrates have always had a more or 
less developed theory of knowledge, a doctrine in terms of which the prob- 
lems connected with certitude, science, opinion, error, etc., were discussed and 
sometimes solved. In the present work, Professor Wood considers some of 
the problems of epistemology in both of these senses and, in addition, offers 
something of a new and personal approach. 

The Analysis of Knowledge is intended as a “re-examination of the central 
issues of epistemology” in the form of an “essay in philosophical psychology.” 
By ‘‘philosophical psychology” Professor Wood seems to mean not an ac- 
count of human mental life in terms of ultimate causes but an account of 
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cognitive operations and relations which prescinds both from the specific pro- 
cedures of investigative science and the ontological analysis of human nature 
in respect of its grade of being. In his opinion, it is necessary to distinguish 
very sharply between metaphysics and epistemology, in such a way that an 
epistemology should affirm nothing ‘‘regarding the metaphysical character of 
the factors in the cognitive-situation, its sole function being to describe the 
epistemological relations among those factors in total disregard of their sub- 
stantial nature.” In these terms, Professor Wood essays to describe and dis- 
cuss in successive chapters: the knowledge-situation, sensory knowledge, the 
perception of “things,” perceptual memory, introspective knowledge, knowl- 
edge of other selves, conceptual knowledge, categorical knowledge, formal 
knowledge, valuational knowledge, knowledge, meaning and truth. 

The leading conception of the present theory is that of cognitive trans- 
cendence—the reference of all knowledge to something beyond itself. ‘““Knowl- 
edge” is asserted to refer to something other than itself and the same is said 
of the “item of immediate experience.” It is further declared that that which 
is “a given which simply is itself’ contains “a reference to something be- 
yond.” From these statements it might be gathered that knowledge, items of 
immediate experience, and what is given, are identical, or at least alike, in 
exercising cognitive transcendence, but is this what the author means to 
assert? A clue to his meaning, perhaps, is given in his many statements to 
the effect that the datum in knowledge is most of the time other than the 
cognitum. This opinion is assumed throughout and the compatibility of 
epistemological immediacy with psychological mediacy (if these words be 
permissible) is not discussed. Obviously the difficulties are many in a dis- 
cussion of this kind and Professor Wood contributes an interesting if neces- 
sarily inconclusive treatment. It may be suggested that the ineffable charac- 
ter of transcendence of which he speaks may well be a consequence of his 
attempt to deal with these issues without in any way disclosing his meta- 
physical convictions. 

Despite the comprehensive account Professor Wood gives of all the kinds 
of knowing, it is difficult if not impossible to classify his own doctrine in the 
older terms. His aim has been to offer an approach which avoids the sharp 
oppositions between such views as empiricism and rationalism, realism and 
idealism, intellectualism and pragmatism. This in itself is commendable and 
certainly preferable to the polemical attitude which in former days was gen- 
eral and is at present still widespread. The difficulty is that along with his 
view on the mutual independence of epistemology and metaphysics, such an 
approach, at least in so far as it has been developed here, seems to leave most 
of the traditional problems, genuine or not, unsolved. So far as he may be 
said to have a definite position, it might perhaps be called a moderate posi- 
tivism, which is superior to those forms of contemporary positivism which 
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declare that most if not all the age-old problems of the theory of knowledge 
are non-existent—‘‘nonsensical” in the technical positivist sense. 

One wonders why the author has chosen to present his analysis without 
direct reference to most other contemporary writers in the field. According 
to the index, the names of the following do not occur in the book: Peirce, 
Dewey, Russell, Whitehead, Moore, Wisdom, Santayana, Carnap, Ayer. 
This is one reason why the work is not very satisfactory. It is not there- 
fore untrue, of course, but it does make it unduly difficult to relate the 
author’s theories to definite contemporaries. The volume is helpful and 
relevant only as a more or less preliminary survey of the problems discussed. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM O’Meara. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MI ttions. By J. A. McWilliams, S.J. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. ix, 206. $2.00. 

Father McWilliams, professor of philosophy at St. Louis University, has 
planned his book to meet the needs of the thoughtful man who has not been 
schooled in philosophy. To this end, in the development of his argument and 
in his exposition he has tried to omit technical expressions, has avoided the 
thesis arrangement and labored for simplicity, directness and clarity of style. 

The content of the book deals mostly with psychology and ethics, stress- 
ing the dignity of man and his obligations to God and his fellow man. The 
inclusion of such a wide range of subject matter as social philosophy, 
economics, philosophy of religion and irreligion, to mention some of the 
principal subjects, prevented anything like a detailed exposition, development 
or explanation of any topic or the presentation of adequate factual back 
ground. Despite the authors avowed purpose to use only the layman’s 
language, his effort for brevity and conciseness made him use many technical 
expressions and references that are clear only to those who are fairly well 
read. Sentences such as “The Behaviorist starts out with the determination 
of making everything in life come under the stimulus-response law or the 
reflex arc class” (p. 118) would not be very illuminating to the electric 
welder who may never have seen the word “behaviorist” before, and whose 
knowledge of an arc may be limited to his experience with electricity. The 
ordinary man might not make much out of a sentence, clear in itself, but 
built around technical terms such as “At the outset I wish it to be clear 
that I intend to speak of religion philosophically and therefore of religion 
on the natural plane” (p. 122). 

The sections on social ethics would attract and hold the attention of a 
thoughtful reader. The brief proofs and illustrations on the obligations of 
charity, of giving to the Red Cross campaign, to local charity and Community 
funds and of not deserting in war are clear and timely. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. ANDREW L. BouwHUIS. 
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Piato’s Earvier Diacectic. By Richard Robinson. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 239. $3.00. 
Prato’s THeEoLocy. By Friedrich Solmsen. 

Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 201. $2.50. 

THE THEORY OF MorIon IN Piato’s Later Diatocues. By J. B. Skemp. 
New York: The Macmillan Company; Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xv, 123. $1.75. 

Professor Robinson is a man of method. He lays down for himself certain 
canons of interpretation to which he intends to adhere in dealing with Plato. 
He does not wish to attribute to Plato any more than is explicitly in him. 
Beginning with a general consideration of the Socratic elenchus, he moves 
forward to the middle dialogues where the negative and destructive aspects 
of the elenchus become submerged in the positive and constructive search 
for truth that Plato carries on in the name of (and by means of) dialectic. 
Most of the author’s effort is concentrated on examining dialectic actually 
at work in the dialogues. He does not go beyond his data; most of the time 
he does not even make any inferences from the data. Even in his most sus- 
tained effort in the book, namely, an interesting discussion of the divided 
Line in the Republic, the author adheres pretty closely to the task of being 
an interpreter. How does Plato go from the hypothetical knowledge of 
mathematics to the unhypothetical knowledge of dialectic? And exactly 
in what does the unhypothetical knowledge of dialectic consist? And how 
do we know it when we have it? 

These are, of course, embarrassing questions for Professor Robinson, or 
for anyone else. The embarrassment, however, can be of two kinds. It is 
here that Professor Robinson might have helped his reader a little more 
without violating any canons of interpretation. Though he is an interpreter, 
he writes as a philosopher ; he does not wish to avoid the present philosophical 
meaning and value of Plato’s discussion of propositions. It seems necessary 
to say, therefore, that any discussion which is concerned to resolve knowledge 
into its principles must be more concerned with metaphysics and the hierarchy 
of the sciences than Professor Robinson seems to allow. He may or may 
not accept the suggestion that the truth of propositions cannot be discussed 
in terms of a logic which does not know the meaning of truth. Quite apart, 
therefore, from what he would do as a philosopher, Professor Robinson should 
have located his discussion of dialectic more openly within the realistic 
metaphysics of Plato. It is not in any sort of world that Plato’s dialectic 
functions. The Platonic dialectic functions only in a world which is ruled 
by the Good and the Forms, and where it is part of the structure of intel- 
ligence (both divine and human) to think with a movement which is the 
natural counterpart of the world of Forms. Undoubtedly, since he did not 
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wish to include a discussion of division in the present book, Professor Robin- 
son was forced to leave the notion of the Platonic dialectic somewhat un- 
settled. 

Mr. Solmsen approaches the problem of Plato’s theology from the point 
of view of the intimate relations between religion and the State which were 
the traditional heritage of Greek thought. In the Periclean world, however, 
traditions were breaking down; and in a world where religion was breaking 
down, where law was without anchorage, men looked in the direction of the 
world itself to discover whether nature was a friend or an enemy or even 
merely a neutral stranger; and whether justice was—you thought so, didn’t 
you, Callicles?—a refuge of the weak, or the very message of reality itself. 
To deliver that message to society, to convince men of it, and to expound 
the nature of the world, of law, of man, of education and of knowledge— 
this was the vision of Plato. Not the servile and, sometimes, sanctimonious 
traditionalism of a Euthyphro, nor the make-believe and hypocritical mum- 
mery of his uncle Critias, nor yet the “scientific” nonsense of Anaxagoras, 
still less the high-pressure education-for-success sold by the Sophists—not 
these, but a defense of goodness and purpose, law and providence, truth and 
justice burned in the soul of Plato. 

It is both easy and pleasant to follow Mr. Solmsen as he develops these 
time-honored themes on Platonism. It is easy to follow him too in his in- 
sistence that to vindicate his own vision of reality Plato had ultimately to 
include this world of sense within the realm of true being. It is easy also 
to recognize that Plato had to discover some principle which would make 
the transition from being to becoming and which would impart to the realm 
of becoming that share in order and rest and permanence that Plato en- 
visaged as the rock of his metaphysical and political faith. That is why the 
growth of the concept of soul in Plato is so important. That is why, too, Mr. 
Solmsen pays so much attention to the tenth book of the Laws as the central 
piece of Plato’s natural theology. Soul is Plato’s God, the Craftsman who 
looks upon the static Forms and works out in the orderly movement of time 
the perfection of the pattern written in the heavens. 

In so far, therefore, as Mr. Solmsen’s book is a vindication of the notion 
of soul as the vehicle of Plato’s teleologism, the main line of his argument 
remains completely established. Obscurity sets in, however, when we try to 
determine how Mr. Solmsen effects the union of being and becoming in the 
name of the categories of the Sophistes. Exactly what movement is Plato 
talking about when he says that there must be movement and life in “the 
totally real.” It is not at all clear that Mr. Solmsen does not come pretty 
close to identifying being and becoming in Plato in order to locate move- 
ment within the world of being (cf. chapters V-VI) ; which would, in fact, 
amount to the ruination of Platonism. The author does not assert any such 
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amazing conclusion as this, but it is noteworthy that the sharp division be- 
tween being and becoming honored in the Timaeus troubles him not a little. 

A much sharper effort has been made on this point by Mr. Skemp. Mr. 
Skemp’s book is fruitful for it throws important light not only on Plato’s 
notion of God but also (though this is not the author’s problem) on the 
transition from Plato to Aristotle. Against Mr. Taylor, Mr. Skemp refuses 
to believe in the dominance of Pythagoreanism in the Timaeus. As distin- 
guished from Mr. Solmsen, he thinks that the Timaeus, and not the Laws, 
is Plato’s central effort in natural theology. More important still, he thinks 
that the first source of motion in Plato is not soul, but intelligence. In other 
words, he thinks that the movement and the life which Plato is introducing 
into the world of being is the activity of intelligence, and not any other kind 
of movement. The Demiurgos of the Timaeus would thus be an intel- 
ligence or a Nous who acts as the first source of motion just as the Ideas act 
as the abstract model of all being. Intelligence and the Forms would thus 
be the two co-principles that share Plato’s world of being. 

This conclusion could carry us very far in the interpretation of Plato (as 
Mr. Skemp himself has indicated, pp. 108-115). For we are at once very 
near to Aristotle and equally near to Plotinus. Mr. Skemp is suggesting a 
thesis by which it may be possible to identify being and intelligence in 
Platonism (though Plato himself does not actually do it). Such an iden- 
tification would transform Plato’s world of Forms into the second hypostasis 
of Plotinus. On the other hand, this clarification of the relations between 
being and intelligence and between intelligence and soul helps us to under- 
stand not only the origins of Aristotle’s theology but also the distant origins 
of his psychology. This last problem is not included within the orbit of Mr. 
Skemp’s fascinating study. Nevertheless, the notion of an intelligence which 
is the very life of Being as well as the ultimate source of movement in the 
world is already a working model at once of the Aristotelian God and of 
the Aristotelian soul. Mr. Skemp does not talk about the Aristotelian soul 
and he casts only a cautious glance in the direction of Aristotle’s God. But 
a grateful reviewer may perhaps be permitted the liberty of looking a little 
beyond the evidence that the author has so well presented. 

Fordham University. ANTON C. PEcis. 


MetaPHysics AND THE New Locic. By Warner Arms Wick. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 202. $2.00. 
GreEK FouNDATIONS OF TRADITIONAL Locic. By Ernst Kapp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 95. $1.50. 
The first of these works presents, as “a hypothesis to be expounded rather 
than as a sectarian position to be defended against all comers,” the view that 
“a great deal of historical metaphysics is unaffected by contemporary logical 
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‘refutations’ of metaphysics in general and that logical empiricism’s problems 
and methods may be assimilated to those of the Platonic tradition . . .” (p, 
ix). By “logical empiricism” the author means the views of the Viennese 
Circle and the various movements which claim to be its offshoots, with special 
reference to “the thought of the active group led by Carnap” (p. 4). In the 
first four chapters, under the heading ‘Principles of Analysis,” he deals with 
the theoretical assumptions (as opposed to the techniques) of logical em- 
piricism, investigates its claim that all philosophical problems are logical, 
compares its method with traditional methods of identifying the principles 
of logical conventions, and discusses the connection of metaphysics with 
theories of logical principles. The second part of the book, “Discourse and 
Metaphysics,” first outlines the metaphysics of Aristotelian scholasticism in 
order to “make evident its relevance and significance for the ‘logic’ of an 
antimetaphysical age” (p. 110), and then, by means of a “logical’’ interpre- 
tation of Aristotelian metaphysics, attempts to indicate its parallels with 
certain aspects of modern logic. A study of Platonism and its variants leads 
to the conclusion that “Dialectic, then, like ‘logical analysis’, is primarily a 
method for resolving problems of meaning in the light of more or less general 
and vaguely determined principles of signification” (p. 153). The final 
chapter is concerned with showing that if metaphysics be taken in the Aristo- 
telian sense, logical empiricism is rather nonmetaphysical than antimetaphysi- 
cal; and that, on the other hand, it has first principles, conceived “in the same 
fashion as Platonism’” (p. 183), which function like the truths of meta- 
physics, inasmuch as they “provide the final reasons to which all explanations 
and interpretations within the sciences may be appealed.” 

A few errors in the interpretation of modern logical procedures have al- 
ready been noted by reviewers in the more technical journals of philosophy. 
(See, e.g., The Journal of Symbolic Logic, March 1943, p. 29; The Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, Nov. 19, 1942, pp. 664-666). More important from the 
standpoint of the general reader is the misleadingly emphatic contrast, in- 
sisted upon throughout, between the “‘meroscopic” attitude of the Aristo- 
telian tradition and the “holoscopic” attitude of the Platonic tradition. 
Aristotle’s own disagreements with the views of Plato admittedly led him 
at times toward a Democritus-like atomism, and no doubt the meroscopic 
features of traditional Aristotelianism received undue prominence in the works 
of later medieval philosophers, especially during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Whether the Aristotelianism of Aquinas was so markedly anti- 
Platonic, however, is another question, to which the author has perhaps 
paid insufficient attention. At any rate, he finds no difficulty in referring 
jointly to Aquinas and Ockham as though the differences in their inter- 
pretation of Aristotle were irrelevant or unimportant. In spite of these 
deficiencies, which are perhaps inevitable in a work of such ambitious scope 
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dealing with so complex a theme in a rather summary fashion, the book is 
quite worth while in its suggestion of future possible investigation along the 


same line. 
The second of the books under review, described as Number 5 of the 


Columbia Studies in Philosophy, is a reprint, with slight alterations, of five 
special lectures given by Dr. Kapp “at Columbia University by invitation 
of the Department of Philosophy and the Department of Greek and Latin” 
(p. v). The author’s reason for investigating the Greek origin of logic is 
explicitly to avoid the danger “of an unconscious and misleading dependence 
on traditional doctrines which are no longer adequately understood” (p. 3). 
With this end in view, after a brief examination of the origin of logic, he 
proceeds to consider in turn the four main topics of traditional logic (con- 
cepts, judgments, syllogisms and induction), so as to make clear their ancient 
foundations. 

Among the interesting results of this scholarly inquiry, which, incidentally, 
is remarkable for its clarity and readability, the following may be mentioned 
by way of showing the reader what to expect from these lectures. A study 
of the Topics, Aristotle’s earliest work on the syllogism, explains why his 
development of the dialectical syllogism, though not “contaminated by psy- 
chology” (p. 16), is yet solidly based on psychological reality. Reference to 
the earlier dialectic of Socrates and Plato supports the contention that “logic 
was originally conceived as a science of what happens, not when we are 
thinking for ourselves, but when we are talking and trying to convince one 
another” (p. 19). Aristotle’s doctrine of terms was not based “on a doctrine 
of either names or things” (p. 25), and Prantl’s mistaken identification of 
“the empty syllogistic horos (‘term’)” with its metaphysical correlate “horos 
in the sense of definition” is referred to as a source of “disastrous confusion”’ 
(p. 29). The doctrine of judgment is found to have “facts of speech” as its 
“legitimate and practical basis” (p. 59) rather than a merely psychological 
basis. The charge of petitio principii so often leveled against the apodictic 
syllogism is disposed of by showing why “Aristotle himself did not under- 
stand his definition of syllogism to mean that the syllogism provided some- 
thing new in its conclusion” (p. 72). Finally, a clear distinction is drawn 
between Aristotle’s two types of induction, the first of which is not “a method 
of discovery of principles” but “only a way of logical verification of an 
anticipated statement” (p. 79), whereas the second, in the light of a sig- 
nificant passage from Plato’s Meno, evinces that there was in Aristotle 
“(what modern logic denies) a logic and a definite method of intuitive in- 
duction” (p. 84) which, though not ‘“‘analyzable into ordinary premises and a 
conclusion,” is nevertheless “‘a certain definite way through the particulars to 
the universal” (p. 82). 

Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN WELLMUTH. 
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CELESTIAL Homespun. By Katherine Burton. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1943. Pp. 393. $3.00 

In what the experts rather ruefully describe as the “‘still unwritten”’ his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States, the four decades preceding 
the Third Plenary Council of 1884 form a chapter of almost bewildering 
variety and significance. That era—during which this nation increased by 
over thirty million people and a dozen new States—saw the California gold 
rush, the Mexican and the Civil War, Negro emancipation, the beginnings of 
rapid long-distance communication and transportation, and the development 
of labor into a force to be reckoned with by industrial leaders. In those same 
years, the Catholic Church—acquiring a membership of over six million 
people with more than six thousand priests distributed in sixty dioceses—laid 
the foundations of an independent school system and in the face of attacks 
by Native Americans and Know Nothings, transformed her apologetic into a 
missionary “offensive” which thrust Catholicism on the attention of non- 
Catholic America. Conspicuous in this missionary movement were five con- 
verts, organized under the leadership of Father Hecker. An editor (4 merica, 
XXXIX, 79) commenting on their achievements wrote: “What would be 
the position of the Church in this country today if those five men had not 
banded themselves together as they did?” 

The full story of Hecker’s missionary career would have to follow the 
grandiose plan of Wilfrid Ward’s life of Cardinal Newman; in both cases 
the individual was inextricably associated with the complicated religious life 
of his own country. But Hecker’s definitive biography will have to await 
the exploration of much still-hidden material, and the completion of re- 
searches now under way, largely through the inspiration of Dr. Guilday. 
As yet, information on Hecker and his associates is to be found chiefly in 
the intimate and informative, yet unscientific, life by Walter Elliot (sum- 
marized by Henry Sedgwick in one of the Beacon Series of biographies), 
and in Vincent F. Holden’s scrupulously precise and well-documented ac- 
count of Hecker’s early years. 

In this dearth of available literature, the author of the book under review 
has come forward boldly to attempt a task which would have been immeasur- 
ably easier had the field work mentioned above been completed. Using the 
same method of fictionized biography which or. previous occasions she so 
skillfully employed to introduce other great American Catholics to the pub- 
lic, she has been able to dispense herself from the obligation of exhaustive 
research, and in the smooth, easy, sometimes sentimental, style of a born 
journalist, to present a portrait which achieves substantial accuracy. The 
early chapters of the book tell of the distinguished men—Alcott, Dana, Ripley, 
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Curtis, Thoreau, Emerson, Brownson—with whom Hecker came into con- 
tact while searching for truth at Brook Farm, Fruitlands and elsewhere; then 
comes the story of his first experiences as a Catholic, his admission to and 
his expulsion from the Redemptorists, and the subsequent formation by spe- 
cial Papal permit of the “Paulists”; the last chapters deal with Hecker as a 
vital force in the developing Catholicism of the time. From the whole, one 
gets a recognizable portrait of the man, who so impressed one observer (later 
an outstanding member of the hierarchy) that he picked Hecker as a model 
to be guarded jealously in the formation of the future priestly characters of 
America. 

There are drawbacks, of course, in a method which leaves the reader un- 
certain whether quotations are actually drawn from documents or invented 
as equivalents; and inevitably there occur passages which will leave the 
precise theologian or the critical historian unsatisfied. The former, for ex- 
ample, may ask for further elucidation of the (not really difficult to under- 
stand) statement about revelation on page 224, or the reference to the in- 
dwelling Spirit on page 363; and the latter may suggest that in describing 
Father Hecker’s “separation” from the Redemptorists, the writer has ap- 
parently utilized only the Paulist archives, leaving unchecked the possibility 
that the Redemptorists archives may supplement, and in some respects cor- 
rect, the account given here. This book has been written, however, not with 
a view to the needs of theologians and historians, but for the sake of a great 
multitude, Catholic and non-Catholic, who in all probability will be much 
amazed to discover so great a man in the ranks of little-known Americans. 

There is a good Index of names, but no Table of Contents. In the absence 
of chapter headings, chronological indications would have been useful. The 
text is right in giving Father Campbell who preached at Hecker’s funeral an 
“S.J.,” and not, as the Index does, a “‘C.S.P.” 

New York, N. Y. JoseEpH McSor ey. 


Kwanosi. Land of the Black Banners. By Rev. Joseph Cuenot, P.E.M. 
Translated and enlarged by Rev. George F. Wiseman. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. 279, $2.75. 

When we read of the American airforce defending such Chinese cities as 
Kweilin, Nanning and Wuchow, it is gratifying to know that these localities, 
like scores of others, are rich in Catholic mission history. The translation of 
Father Cuenot’s brochure embraces only the work of the French missioners 
from 1848 to 1924. Yet Kwangsi had Catholic centers in Kweilin, Pinglo, 
Wuchow and Taai On (near Pingnam) in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, thanks to the two Jesuit Fathers who followed there the remnants 
of the collateral heirs of the Imperial Ming House from Peking in flight and 
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exile from the Manchu invaders. They literally presided at the death of the 
last native Chinese dynasty. There are also authentic records of later at- 
tempts by the Augustinians and perhaps the Franciscans and Dominicans in 
Wuchow. When the East Wall of Wuchow and its environs were demol- 
ished in 1928-29 to make way for modern streets, the reviewer, then pastor 
at Wuchow, unsuccessfully tried to locate traces of the Augustinian chapel 
which had once been built near the East Gate. 

The success of the Jesuits in Peking has been well chronicled. The full 
story has yet to be told of the less dramatic but equally heroic spread of the 
faith by the Jesuits in other parts of China in the same period, including the 
work of the two Jesuit Fathers who accompanied the Ming Court to Kwangsi, 
one of whom perished with it while the other was bearing to the Pope an 
appeal for help from the Catholic Queen Mother Helena. 

Admirable as this account of the French Missioners is, it leaves an impres- 
sion of discouragement, since more attention appears to have been given by 
Father Cuenot to the difficulties experienced in opening Kwangsi to the 
faith than to the very remarkable results of their efforts. It is true that 
Chinese officials and the provincial intelligentsia strongly resented and opposed 
the infiltration of the French priests on a nationalistic basis. Kwangsi borders 
Tonkin on the north and thousands of Kwangsi men fought with the 
Tonkinese to withstand the extension of the French Empire over the neighbor- 
ing peoples. In this they were unsuccessful and suspicion of the intentions 
of the French army toward their own province naturally led them to be wary 
of ulterior motives which they imagined lurked behind the facade of the 
Christianizing activities of the French missioners. 

On the other hand, American and British Protestant missionaries swarmed 
into Kwangsi at the turn of the century and in a short time, with their 
numbers and financial means, readily overshadowed the patient accomplish- 
ments of the Catholic apostles from France. It can hardly be said that the 
Protestants reaped where the French missioners had sown and watered, for 
the French Fathers actually had a hand in converting to the Catholic Faith 
one of the most successful Protestant missioners in Kwangsi, Father Farmer, 
who later became a Jesuit and an apostle in Shanghai where he still devotes 
his declining years to the people of that stricken city. 

The tide of Protestant evangelization in Kwangsi was checked only after 
the appearance of American Catholic priests on the scene. Then the Chinese 
of all classes were made to realize that the Catholic religion was universal 
and not a by-product of French penetration. Lacking even a fraction of the 
financial support of their American Protestant competitors, the Maryknollers 
yearly increased their apostolic occupation of the eastern half of the Province 
so that within ten years of their advent their non-Catholic compatriots loudly 
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voiced their fears that they would be overrun as they themselves had out- 
stript the French missioners in the preceding decades. Communistic disturb- 
ances and the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war coming during the economic 
depression in America all combined to give the Protestant missionaries an ex- 
cuse to withdraw most of their forces to the homeland. Today, Maryknoll 
has the care of the entire eastern half of this vast Province which includes 
one Vicariate and one Prefecture Apostolic and numbers some 15,000 Catho- 
lics nearly all of whom were baptized in the last fifteen years. 

American missioners, as this volume demonstrates, who succeeded the 
French missioners owe, under God, a great debt of gratitude for the progress 
of their own work to the intrepid labors and even martyrdom of their 
precursors from the historic Paris Foreign Mission Seminary. 

Maryknoll, New York. TuHos V. KIERNAN. 


Say THE BELts oF Otp Missions. Legends of the Old New Mexico 
Churches. By Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1942. Pp. viii, 168. $1.75. 

It is indeed true that “Mexico is a land of legend” and nothing could 
more charmingly confirm this assertion than the present little volume. The 
author has given herself a good background for the telling of these tales, for 
she has sojourned long in the bosom of old northern Mexico (now part of 


the United States), lived in the towns and villages, visited old churches and 
puttered about crumbling ruins. Best of all, she has spoken with the padre 
and the people both Indian and white and from the lips of old-timers gathered 
a colorful collection of Catholic Indian folklore. These are what the old 
mission bells ring out, pretends the author, and she states truly in the brief 
preface that the tales of these chiming bells are implicitly accepted by the 
childlike Indian spirit. 

Hardly would even scholarly Mexican writers, however, as for instance 
the licentiate Primo Feliciano Velazquez, accept as legend the story of the 
apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe, even though debunkers have brought 
up strong arguments to impugn its veracity. Nor would the author have it 
so, we think, just as she accepts the truth of another group of phenomena 
which seem to possess much in favor of their objectivity. We refer to the 
alleged appearance among the Indians of our Southwest of that celebrated 
Spanish mystic Maria Coronel, more commonly known as Mary of Agreda. 
The nun averred in writing in 1631 that it was in trance her spirit visited 
the Indians across the sea, while the Indians themselves, according to ancient 
report, from Texas to California were blest and enraptured by the visits of 
the lady robed in blue. Miss DeHuff states (page 103) that Fray Manzanet, 
missionary in Texas, left in his records how an Indian came one day asking 
for some blue cloth in which to enshroud, according to her request, his dying 
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grandmother. As a little girl she had seen the lady dressed in blue. The cele- 
brated Fray Alonzo Benavides working in New Mexico made extensive 
reports to the King during the 1620’s of what the Indians told him concern- 
ing the purported visits of Mary of Agreda. 

Scholars of different schools or cut of mind may quarrel over the appari- 
tions of Guadalupe or of the Spanish mystic, but no one wants to leave 
unrecorded the legends and the folklore of this simple-minded people. Here 
we read of floods turned aside from the mission church when the padre flung a 
scapular upon the rushing stream and of how the mummified corpse of the 
celebrated Fray Padilla, found in a cave and buried before the altar of the 
Isleta mission church, rises up in protest against Indian dances or to cure the 
deadly plague. There is a marvelous ghost story of a deceased padre who 
was seen by watchful waiters in the dead of night to float out upon the 
altar of his mission church and go through the motions of the Mass. He 
had received stipends, it was said, and had not fulfilled the obligations. 

University of San Francisco. Peter M. DunNE. 


LirurGy AND PERSONALITy. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

We have had many books in English on the subject of the Liturgy, from 
the historical, dogmatic, artistic, devotional, ascetical points of view, but 
none approaches the matter with such profundity, suggestiveness and power 
as this one does. The author clears the ground to be covered by careful and 
pointed definitions and explanations of terms used, thus forestalling the 
misunderstandings which might arise by reason of his original treatment. 
He restricts his application of the word “Liturgy” to Holy Mass, the Divine 
Office, the Administration of the Sacraments, and the Sacramentals, and sets 
aside the controversy regarding the scope of the term as not having a bearing 
on the purpose he has in view. He brings out strongly that “the primary 
intention of the Liturgy is not to be sought in the formation of personality,’ 


that 


in examining the processes of personal transformation brought out through the spirit 
incarnated in the Liturgy, we are not interpreting the Liturgy as any kind of peda- 
gogical means . . . the deepest pedagogical effect is achieved through that which, 
independent of pedagogical action, dispenses it as a superfluum or gift of super- 
abundance. Thus the deepest and most organic transformation of man in the spirit 
of Christ is found precisely at that point where we purely respond to values, in the 


giving up of ourselves to God’s glory. 

“Values.” Value is a term which the Catholic philosopher today looks 
upon with suspicion, since so many moderns have debased its meaning to some- 
thing merely subjective. The author makes it clear that when he uses it he 
is giving a translation of St. Thomas’ phrase, bonum honestum. 
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For all values—goodness, beauty, the mystery of life, the noble light of truth, 
and even the dignity of being as such, as opposed to nothingness—all these are rays 
which radiate from God’s being, who is all holiness. Whatever is good and 
beautiful, all that possesses a value, is a reflection of His eternal light and imitates 
God according to its own fashion. All these values are not only like a dew falling 
from heaven, but also an incense rising to God. For by this very token to be a 
value is to be a glorification of God. 


In eloquent passages, this vocation, in its three-fold form of glorification of 
God is described, and one of these “the uttered glorification of the Father,” 
is indicated as the subject matter of the book. This glorification results in 
our transformation as we make our own the fundamental attitudes embodied 
in the Liturgy. But there still remain principles to be set forth before it 
can be shown how this task is to be accomplished. In a masterly analysis 
of the essence of personality, Dr. von Hildebrand prepares us to see how 
“the intentional foundation of the formation of personality and of the trans- 
formation into Christ is the apprehension of and the response to value.” 
He characterizes the normal, the average, the abnormal, the psychopathic, 
the exceptionally gifted man, distinguishing them from the complete, classical 
man in whom are revealed “the great fundamental traits of man, undeviated 
and unbroken.” 


A personality in the true sense of the word is the man who rises above the average 
only because he fully realizes the classical human attitudes, because he knows more 
deeply and originally than the average man, loves more profoundly and essentially, 
wills more clearly and correctly than the others, makes full use of his freedom; in 
a word—it is the complete, profound, true man. 


The eight chapters which follow deal with the spirit of Communion, of 
Reverence, of Response to Value, of Discretio, of Continuity, with “‘the state 
of being spiritually awake to it,” with its Organic Element and its Classical | 
Spirit. It is hard to convey in a short review the power and depth of the 
analyses and development given these ideas. Not only is the intellectual 
character of the presentation unusual and penetrating, there is in the treat- 
ment a sincerity of purpose and a communicative enthusiasm which give 


eloquence and persuasiveness. 

Dr. von Hildebrand himself, with an astonishing command of the language, 
has given us this English version. It is not always “English” in its construc- 
tion or use of words, but that very fact gives it a unique and personal flavor. 
He has enriched our vocabulary by an unusual but most apt use of certain 
words, such as “bluntness,” “classical,” “response,” “communion.” For the 
subtle thing which he so penetratingly describes as discretio, he finds no 
equivalent English word, but the word he uses unfolds a reality which in 
itself is transforming when understood. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. G. C. D. 
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Our Livinc Fait. By Rev. S. M. Shaw. London: Burns, Oates and 

Washbourne. Pp. 152. 7/6d. 

This is not an essay in Apologetics like Father O’Brien’s widely used The 
Faith of Millions. Rather, it is a kind of intramural deliberation on the great 
dogmas of our Faith with a view to deeper understanding and more personal 
realization of their content. The book is divided into fourteen chapters. In 
the first, entitled “God and Caesar,” Father Shaw demonstrates the insuf- 
ficiency of our modern materialistic civilization (with a very contemporary 
reference to the practice of black-outs) to represent anything like a com- 
plete expression of human personality. Herein the necessity of a spiritual life 
for all is vindicated. The following thirteen chapters are concerned with the 
subject matter and direction of that spiritual life: the Church, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Eucharist, Confession, Prayer, Our Blessed Lady, Perseverance, The Young 
of Heart. In his transitional paragraphs the author has done a very good 
job of interrelating these chapter subjects so that the book emerges with 
satisfying unity. 

By far the longest chapter in the book is the one devoted to God the Son. 
It is virtually a diminutive Life of Christ and a little masterpiece of its kind. 
The Passion of Our Saviour, in particular, is presented with rare freshness 
and sensitivity, and the quality of the writing throughout suggests that Father 
Shaw might be just the man to give us a more extended version in the same 
vein of this most sublime of all themes. We have all too few biographies of 
Our Lord which represents a tertium quid between the great learned works 
(Fillion, Lebreton, De Grandmaison) and such fancy, self-conscious, literary 
pieces as those of Papini and Mauriac. 

The chapter on the Holy Eucharist, also, should be singled out for praise. 
It is divided into three sections, explaining the Sacrament, Holy Communion, 
and the Mass. The middle section contains some very practical suggestions 
for enlivening the all-important thanksgiving after Communion together with 
a lovely little commentary on the first four invocations of the Ignatian 
Anima Christi and on the phrases of the Sacrum Convivium. The chapter 
on Charity is a little bit formidable by reason of its too rigorous insistence on 
amor amicitiae as the only thing worth talking about. But the chapter on 
Hope sets forth the joys of the blessed with a homely charm that is irresistible. 

Father Shaw’s literary style might be described as solidly schooled rather 
than highly individual or arresting. On four or five occasions he quotes poetry, 
in the text itself, to confirm and illustrate his point. Except on very rare 
occasions this is a practice to be discouraged. If the poetry is very good, it 
is a distraction; if it is very poor, it is a nuisance—a kind of blood clot in the 
vein of the development. The quotation from Browning (p. 146) is a particu- 


lar bore. 
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The publishers in their jacket note suggest that this book might well be 
placed in the hands of our Catholic High School Seniors. This reviewer’s 
experience in teaching boys of just that class makes him doubt the advisability 
of any such procedure. It is not a textbook in any Sense at all, and only the 
most extraordinarily gifted and pious of our Seniors would be in a position 
to read and relish it. However, another use comes readily to mind. Many 
priests who are engaged in the instruction of adult converts are constantly on 
the lookout for brief yet comprehensive expositions of the Faith to place in 
the hands of their catechumens after the ground work of the Catechism 
has been thoroughly traversed. Our Living Faith would answer their need 
handsomely. 

Portland, Maine. DaniEL J. Honan. 


Tue Better Lire. By Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap. New York: 

J. F. Wagner Co., 1942. Pp. 326. $2.50. 

The Better Life contains very much indeed which has been said many times 
before. But it has one feature which alone would merit for it a place in 
Franciscan literature: the author’s approach to the well-known truths of the 
Franciscan Tertiary life. He looks at the Tertiary spiritual life in relation, 
by analogy, to the Christian life as born, protected, nourished, and intensified 
by the Sacraments which Christ instituted. Analogies, very often, are carried 
too far. Fr. Kilian has not fallen into this error. No one reading this book 
will confuse what is truly of the Sacraments with those things in the Third 
Order which only bear a likeness to them. 

Just as the Christian life is inaugurated by the Sacrament of Baptism, so 
is the Franciscan life inaugurated by the ceremonies of Reception and Pro- 
fession. From this point, Fr. Kilian proceeds to give a clear, simple, yet - 
complete exposition of the nature and essence of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. Penance or mortification, born of real and personal love of God, 
together with a certain contempt for the things of the world, are the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Order. The actual wording of the Rule may be 
altered and certain precepts modified, but the spirit of the Rule, as the 
immediate effect of the personal love of God and the consequent contempt 
for the things of earth, must remain: otherwise the Order, as such, would 
cease to exist. 

This new life, in the process of its development, blossoms forth still fur- 
ther by the Gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit; and through them, personal 
sanctity diffuses itself among the members of the Church. It receives its nour- 
ishment from the Bread of Life, the Most Holy Eucharist. The chapter on 
the relation of the Tertiary to the Sacrament of Matrimony, though some- 
what brief for such an important subject, carries the same line of thought 
to some very simple and practical conclusions. The Third Order offers even 
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to those already consecrated to the service of God in the Priesthood a most 
efficacious means to guard the sanctity of their calling. 

There are two brief appendices to the book. In the first, the various Third 
Order Rules are compared. The author concludes from these comparisons 
that all Third Orders are essentially and fundamentally the same, in as 
much as the different founders had the spirit of Christ and all aim equally 
at the personal sanctification of the members. “Differences between the 
Orders are, therefore, accidental, hence what is said of one may, with equal 
truth, be said of others.” This can be only partially true. Though all the 
Orders have very much in common, each has also its special characteristic, 
Since this special mark or characteristic explains the very existence of a given 
Order, it would seem that such would constitute a fundamental and essential 
difference. 

In the second brief appendix, “Tertiarism and Catholic Action,” there 
seems to be some confusion of terms. The term “Catholic” has a wider con- 
notation than the term “Franciscan.” Nothing can be Franciscan without at 
the same time being Catholic, but it is quite possible that a theory or mode 
of life could be Catholic without bearing the particular mark of being 
Franciscan. 

Finally, if the English limps somewhat in places, it is perhaps because the 
author would rather sacrifice beauty of language and style to extreme sim- 
plicity. In this he has well succeeded. The Better Life, though written pri- 
marily for Franciscan Tertiaries, will afford much enlightenment and en- 
couragement to all others who are striving to live according to the spirit of 
Christ. Directors of Third Order Fraternities will find also in this book 
an almost unlimited source of material and thought for their monthly con- 


ferences. 


St. Francis’ Friary, Providence, R. I. GEorRGE Scott. 


THE Person oF Jesus. By Father James, O.F.M. Cap. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd., 1942. Pp. vi, 126. 3 sh. 
This small book, concisely and elegantly written, aims at stimulating well 
founded love for Christ Our Lord by presenting His Person from seven 
different viewpoints: His preaching, His disciples, His Person, His prayer, 


His compassion, His sacrifice and His intimacy with various souls. Each 
chapter is so written that the reader should know and feel that he is present 
with Christ as one of His associates. The author’s deep knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, his wide reading and his own insight are reflected in the sureness and 
completeness of his divisions, in the pointedness of his explanations, the appro- 
priateness of his illustrations, and in the satisfactory finish of each section. 
The care put into the writing demands equal care and deliberation in the 
reading. The neat organization of the material, the orderly progress from 
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thought to thought as the basic idea is unfolded, the little helps to the mind 
in numbering the separate developments of the idea are a satisfying intellectual 
stimulant and create a desire to understand and reflect over what has been 






read. 

The book presupposes in the reader a fairly good knowledge of the life 
of Christ, and more than a smattering of theology. The ordinary religious- 
minded Catholic, in or out of the convent, will enjoy and profit by this 
presentation of some of the “deep down things” in the life of Christ. 
Canisius College, Buffalo. AnpbrREW L. BouwHUuIs. 








THE Our FATHER. A Course of Sermons. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. 
Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. 314. $2.75. 

Readers of Saint Teresa’s Way of Perfection will remember the chapters 
devoted to a commentary on the Our Father. Recently an English transla- 
tion (by Father William J. Doheny, C.S.C.) of this precious document was 
published. The Spanish mystic finds meanings and lessons that would elude a 
mere commentator, unless he were also a saint. The sermons of Bishop Toth 
are wholly different in scope and treatment from the brief treatise of Saint 
Teresa. Possibly he has in view further books on the Our Father, for here 
he treats only the invocation and the first petition: “Our Father, who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 

The work is highly varied in character. The existence and attributes of 
God are treated in some detail, both apologetically and devotionally. Unbelief 
and skepticism are met with argument, but more persuasively with the unction 
of homely anecdotes and illustrations. Then is shown the need we have of 
God, to lead the economic life, the intellectual life, and a life truly worthy 
of man. Naturally attention is paid to the title by which our Lord would 
have us address God, that of “‘Father.’”’ This however, does not exclude con- 
sideration of God as Infinite, as First Cause, as Sovereign, and as a kindly 
Providence. Since the provident care of our Heavenly Father is challenged by 
the problem of evil, three chapters are devoted to a discussion of that familiar 
difficulty. 

The fatherhood of God involves the brotherhood of man. We are not 
merely creatures of God, but his children through the merits of a Divine 
Redeemer who restored the adoption of sons. Hence our destiny is super- 
natural, for we address our Father who is in “heaven’’—our final home. The 
petition “hallowed be thy name”’ is treated in four chapters, and with two 
chapters on prayer the book concludes. An adequate index provides ready 
reference for a reader in search of material for reflection or for a sermon. 

This volume is the ninth book of sermons by Bishop Toth. The doctrine 
is sound, of course, as may be expected from a member of the Ecclesia docens 
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and a former professor of theology. The presentation is popular and simple, 
perhaps naive for the taste of some; the argument is abundantly relieved by 
illustration—anecdotes figure conspicuously and even dialogue. Priests can 
find material for sermons and conferences, though the form might appear 


alien to our audiences. 
Washington, D. C. Tuomas A. BECKER. 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS. By C. S. Lewis. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 160. $2.00. 

Uncle Screwtape, T.E., B.S., etc., Under Secretary for his Abysmal Sub- 
limity, is directing by letter Wormwood, his nephew and ward, in the high 
art of tempting a Christian who has been assigned to his tender care. The 
correspondence between the two is rare satire; even the most affectionate 
interchange between ‘Dear Nephew” and “Loving Uncle” is filled with 
the amenities of hell. The volume is fine literature in its class. 

The analysis of diabolical temptation is keen, shrewd and helpful, and ap- 
pears faultless from the viewpoint of Catholic doctrine. The whole work 
is a modern and practical illustration of the diabolical activity St. Ignatius 
describes in his meditation of the Spiritual Exercises on “Two Standards.” 
It deals almost entirely with the subtler type of temptation sub specie boni. 

It is hopeful and refreshing to have this volume on diabolical activity in 
human lives from non-Catholic circles where the devil is reported not to 
have received in recent years his due meed of attention. 

Fordham College. JoHN F. Dwyer. 


Our PALACE WONDERFUL. By The Rev. Frederick A. Houck. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. 180. $2.00. 

This little volume was written with the purpose of helping believers in- 
tegrate the world of natural science into their devotional life. ‘The author 
rightly believes that a better apprehension of man’s temporal habitation 
cannot but intensify our love of God and His works. The devotional interest 
of the author in his subject is evident on every page and readily communi- 
cates itself to the reader. His treatment of such matters as the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms is very elementary and is obviously designed for the 
ordinary reader. As such it should be helpful to many who have stil] to learn 
that adherence to God and a reverential attitude to His creation are not 
two divergent acts but two complementary aspects of one identical love. 

Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLiock. 


CHAPTERS IN RELIGION. By the Rev. Carlton A. Prindeville, C.M., $.T.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. 354. $2.00. 
Chapters in Religion is a summary of Catholic teachings in religion and 
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morals, equivalent in length and depth of treatment to the more advanced 
catechisms used in the schools. The sectional headings are as follows: God, 
Creation, The Redeemer, The Blessed Virgin Mary, The Church, Grace 
and Virtue, Sacraments and Sacrifice, The Sacramentals and Prayer, The 
Ten Commandments, The Last Things. 

The book lacks a foreword or preface which might indicate any special 
purpose the author had in mind when he wrote. But the book was evidently 
intended as a simple presentation of Catholic teaching, of interest to the 
general reader and useful as a reference in the Catholic home. For this 
last, the index will be found very helpful. 

Mount Manresa, S. I., N. Y. THomas Moore. 


WHat THE Moon Broucut. By Sadie Rose Weilerstein. Illustrated by 
Mathilda Keller. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 1942. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

The work of the wife of the spiritual director of the Community Synagogue 
of Atlantic City, What the Moon Brought comprises seventeen stories for 
the feasts of the Jewish liturgical year. Primarily intended for Jewish chil- 
dren, the stories are well told and have the intimate and personal note of 
stories told by a mother to her children. Yet, directed as the stories seem to 
be to so intimate a group, they lack something of that broader appeal for all 
children. They presuppose a group of readers already quite familiar with 
Jewish feasts and ritual. Mrs. Weilerstein does not write for the Christian 
child. She would grant that a book with more illustrations in color, which 
explained in detail the feasts, which emulated the attractiveness of the modern 
book for the child reader, would, by imparting accurate and complete informa- 
tion, dispel ignorance and hasten and foster mutual understanding. 


New York City. RAYMOND M. O’PRay. 


SCIENCE 


Puysics AND PHILOSOPHY. Sir James Jeans. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1943. Pp. 222. $2.75. 

The physicist, Jeans tells us, is concerned with “the pattern of things,” 
a scheme of phenomena and not with reality in itself. Since modern physics 
is so closely bound up with mathematics, the pattern will be a problem of 
numerical values. Our knowledge of the universe “consists of ratios, or 
in other words, numbers. ‘These ratios are relations expressed in mathe- 
matical formulae. ‘The collection of these ratios give us the pattern of the 
world. Consistent patterns of events, mathematically expressed, seem to be 
the goal of the physical scientist.” 

In Newtonian physics the pattern was mechanical. The world was con- 
ceived as a huge machine. Each part was in its proper place and functioned 
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harmoniously with the rest. Each event took place in space and time. The 
course of nature, the sequence of phenomena followed inevitably according 
to fixed laws of nature. These laws were real and represented realities, 
They were the mathematical interpretation of the quantitative aspect of 
natural bodies and activity. The future of the universe could be predicted 
according to the law of causality and our knowledge of present conditions, 
It was a remarkably simple pattern and for nearly three centuries ruled 
the development of physical science. 

The early years of the present century witnessed many new discoveries, 
Planck’s Quantum Theory, Einstein’s Relativity were among the earliest, 
Quantum and wave mechanics developed. Statistical laws seemed better 
suited to the new phenomena. In the atomic and subatomic world, the 
Newtonian principles and concepts failed to function with the same success 
that previously favored them. Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle shook 
the scientist’s faith in the law of causality. The introduction of the wave- 
aspect of physical phenomena compelled the physicist to change his outlook 
on nature. A new pattern of events was replacing the old. It was much 
more mathematical and apparently less in contact with reality than the 
Newtonian pattern. The scientist was drawing away from the realism of the 
past and moving towards a more subjective and idealistic interpretation of 
the universe. 

In this field, Sir James Jeans is quite at home. The philosophical aspect 
of his book is not so satisfying. In the first chapter, he tries to tell us 
what philosophy is, but ends in a discussion of philosophy in relation to 
science. Greek and medieval philosophies are described in a few paragraphs 
and dismissed lightly since they seem to have contributed little to the 
development of science. He devotes much space to the philosophical theories 
of knowledge especially in the period from Descartes to Kant, with emphasis 
on Kant’s theories. Chapter III contains an interesting contrast of science 
and philosophy, based on three differences: of language, of idiom, of method. 
In Chapter VII, the author outlines his philosophical conclusions, founded 
on scientific data and theories. The discussion of Mentalism and Materialism 
shows the trend of thought away from the latter toward the former. Two 
specific problems receive a good deal of consideration: the principle of 
causality and free will. The findings of modern science, Sir James believes, 
have forced us to reconsider the traditional interpretation of these notions 
or, at least, prove the necessity of a reformulation of our expression of them. 

According to the author, the philosophy best suited for present-day science, 
is a type of Kantian Idealism. He stresses Kant’s forms of thought, mental 
categories and a priori perceptions. “We want to bring Kant’s views on 
Space and Time into relation with present-day science” (p. 55). After out- 
lining the Kantian forms of perception, he concludes: “Yet, just when 
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a priori knowledge has become discredited in philosophy, an attempt has been 
made to revive it in Physics’ (p. 72). This tendency toward Idealism is 
due in large part to the mathematical nature of physical theories. The 
scientist is dealing with the quantitative aspects of physical bodies. He treats 
them mathematically. Through these abstract forms, he can manipulate 
their relationships, independently of the actual conditions in which they 
exist. ‘The emphasis on the mathematical leads the mind away from the 
actualities of bodies, and to the conclusion that physical entities are merely 
mathematical. Because the universe may be represented in a numerical 
manner, Jeans comes to the conclusion that the universe is a thought of a 
mathematician. ‘This is, obviously, a non sequitur. 

On the problems of causality and free will, there is much confusion, due 
chiefly to the fact that the terms have widely different meanings in science 
and philosophy. In science, the principle of causality states that if we can 
determine sufficiently the present conditions of a material body, we can 
predict its condition at a future date. But, according to the Heisenberg 
Principle of Indeterminism, we cannot determine the present conditions of 
subatomic particles: consequently, we cannot predict their future states. 
On this basis, the scientist rejects the principle of causality. It is a logical 
conclusion, if we accept the fundamental principles of science. On the other 
hand, in philosophy, the principle of causality deals with the ‘‘coming into 
existence” of a being. It explains why a contingent being, insufficient in 
itself, may begin to be. It is evident that the scientific principle does not 
touch the philosophical aspect of the problem. In common with many other 
scientists, Jeans has a misconception of the signification of free will. His- 
torically, the scientist has wrongly joined it to the notion of physical deter- 
minism. Scholastic philosophy has always wisely distinguished between free 
and necessary causes. Modern science failed to recognize this distinction and 
has confused the two problems. 

Weston College. JosePpH P. KEeELty. 


ScIENCE IN Procress. Edited by George A. Baitsell. Third Series. Yale 

University Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 322. $3.00. 

The purpose of Science in Progress is the distribution of valuable research 
information from the various fields of science. The material of the book is 
based on the lectures presented annually in the National Sigma Xi Lecture- 
ships. A wide range is covered, from the broad expanse of the universe to 
the microscopic particles that constitute the atomic world: Galaxies, The 
Expanding Universe, Energy Production in Stars, Image Formation by 
Electrons, Recent Work in the Field of High Pressures, Recent Develop- 
ments in Power Generation, Some Fundamental Aspects of Photosynthesis, 
The Structure of Liquids, The Mode of Action of Sulphanilamide, Some 
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Scientific Aspects of the Synthetic Rubber Problem. Among so many dis- 
parate topics we cannot look for a unified theme. Some chapters deal with 
the practical and industrial aspect, e.g., the investigation of sulpha-drugs, 
power generation and synthetic rubber. In other chapters, we meet the more 
theoretical questions, as the nature of the universe, energy in the stars. 

These chapters presuppose a basic knowledge of scientific terms and meth- 
ods. Without some familiarity with the Doppler Effect and the General 
Theory of Relativity, the problem of the Expanding Universe will remain 
a mystery. Granting a foundation in science, the volume will prove both 
interesting and informative. The narrative is understandable, sufficiently 
scientific to clarify the new discoveries and, at the same time, not too tech- 
nical. There is sufficient matter presented to convey a clear idea of what is 
being accomplished in research fields and an insight into the methods employed 
and the results obtained. There is an excellent bibliography, together with 
one hundred and twelve illustrations to aid the reader in the visualization 
of the labors of these scientists. 

There is an almost complete lack of philosophical speculation on the results 
of these investigations. Modern scientists have been faced with a crisis in the 
interpretation of the universe. Formerly, a materialistic philosophy was 
the background of this interpretation. This has failed to provide a sufficient 
basis for the solution of many cosmic problems. Hence, not a few scientists 
are looking for a new philosophy for science or, as Jeans believes, are ham- 
mering out a philosophy of their own. Even a slight acquaintance with the 
literature of this subject will reveal the confusion of opinions that have come 
from such attempts. Few scientists are in a position to formulate a philosophy 
for science. Philosophy is a widely different field and demands different 
methods and preparation. The philosopher needs a knowledge of the newer 
discoveries of science to help in the formation of his world outlook. But 
a philosophy that depends solely on science contains the seeds of self-destruc- 
tion. It can never be a real philosophy. 

Weston College. JosepH P. KELty. 


REGARDS SUR LES SCIENCES EXPERIMENTALES. Les méthodes scientifiques 
dans l’éducation. By Noel Mailloux, O.P., and others. Montreal: La 
Libraire Dominicaine, 1942. Pp. 187. 

The aim envisaged in this work of collaboration was to prepare an instru- 
ment professors can use to initiate their students in the various fields of 
scientific research (p. 13). To carry out the purpose there are included not 
only papers showing how scientists “observe” but also papers on how man 
as man observes or perceives. These papers on the psychology of perception 
are given as an introduction to the scientific papers (pp. 13-61). 

The purpose is admirable, but one is reminded of Descartes’ remark, 
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“qu'il n’y a pas tant de perfection dans les ouvrages composés de plusieurs 
pieces, et faits de la main de divers maitres, qu’en ceux auquels un seul a 
travaillé.” And yet a knowledge of all the sciences seems beyond the com- 
petence of one man. Thus a plan clearly understood and developed by co- 
operation appears to be the only solution. In this book the plan does not appear 
to be sufficiently clear; the points of view vary too much to make it a usable 
instrument. First, there is no attempt to outline in a general way the character 
and role of philosophy and science, which seems demanded by the juxtaposi- 
tion of the first two articles. Secondly, the general field of the various sciences 
is not outlined. For example, the first article on zoology gives such an 
outline of that field, but there is nothing quite as helpful given in the field 
of biology or in the physico-chemical sciences. Thirdly, most of the papers 
stress the observational techniques in the particular field treated, but in the 
paper, “Technique de |’observation en géologie,” the technique is interpreted 
purely from the pedagogical point of view, leaving the reader in the dark 
as to the content and general scientific methods proper to that science. 

The first paper, ‘““Le probléme de la perception,” is one of special interest 
to a philosopher, for recent years have presented us with considerable litera- 
ture on the subject, especially from non-Scholastic writers. 

The author, Noel Mailloux, O.P., first gives a brief summary of the results 
of contemporary psychology with respect to the problem of perception. He 
discusses associationism, behaviorism and the Gestalt theory, but the treat- 
ment is summary and gathered mostly from secondary sources. It does not 
give an adequate view of these positions, or of the varied richness of contem- 
porary thought on the subject of perception. In the second part of the article 
the author deals with the “Eléments d’une théorie thomiste de la perception” 
—sensible perception. The exposition is clear but does not include a treat- 
ment of the influence of memory, imagination and intellect in this act of 
perception. The most important point the author stresses is the nature and 
character of sensible perception in the unity of man’s knowledge. This, he 
holds, has been neglected by neo-scholastics either because they have neglected 
the cogitative power or because they identify perception and experimental 
knowledge (29-30). 

The second article, by J. E. A. Marcotte, concerning the anomalies of 
perception defines perception according to Bourdon (Nouveau traité de psy- 
chologie de G. Dumas, tome 5, pp. 1-10) : “La perception est un tout constitué 
par la sensation intimement associée a d’autres phénoménes psychologiques 
comme |’attention, l’association, la sélection, l’évolution de représentations, etc.” 

The words intimement associées do not rule out the position of Pére 
Mailloux in the first paper, but it would add much to the intelligibility of 
those words as well as to the precise meaning of perception if the philosophic 
analysis and definitional aim of the philosopher could be related to the opera- 
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tional point of view of the scientist. Under anomalies the paper treats of 
the insufficiencies of perception, the deviation of perceptions or illusions, and 
lastly pathological disorders of perception or hallucinations. 

M. Jean Martin, in the third paper, treats of the scientific methods for 
studying the young child. It is a clear and suggestive discussion without, 
however, stressing the inherent difficulties of such a study: the very young 
can be adequately observed only by the mother; and, secondly, a controlled 
experimental environment, since we do not know too much about the subject, 
might be unjust to the child and eventually harmful. 

The remainder of the book is composed of papers dealing with observa- 
tion in zoology, in various fields broadly classified under vegetable or animal 
biology, in physico-chemical sciences and lastly the role of mathematics in the 
experimental sciences. Though some of the techniques discussed would be 
rather beyond the full comprehension of one who is not a scientist, the dis- 
cussion serves to mark more strongly what many of the papers point out 
concerning the difference between general observation and controlled ex- 
perimentation. In speaking of this latter, the role of mathematics is often 
mentioned, but a more developed treatment of this is given in the article 
on the role of mathematics in the sciences by Abel Gauthier. This article 
might profitably be read at the beginning of the scientific papers rather 


than at the end. 


Though this book may not represent the ideal it does represent a joint 
effort on the part of philosophers and scientists that should be attempted and, 


we hope, continued. 
Fordham University. E. G. SALMon. 


Man’s Puysicat Universe. By Arthur Talbot Bawden. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 832. $4.00. 

Man’s Physical Universe was written as a text for a survey course of 
physical science such as might be incorporated in “a program of general or 
liberal education.” For this purpose it seems quite appropriate. The author 
hopes that the book may enable the student to acquire the problem-solving 
technique, that it may help him discover the type of problem he can learn to 
solve and that from it he may learn something of his universe before begin- 
ning to pursue any field of specialization. The book should also appeal to 
the general reader who desires to keep up to date on the progress of physical 
science. Something of the author’s aims may be seen in these words from the 


Preface: 


I have attempted to survey the phenomena of the physical universe .. . to 


envisage the great problems of the origin and evolution of the universe and the 
relation of man to the universe . . . and to show how man is gaining control over 
the forces of nature and harnessing them to do his work. 
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The book is organized into units covering the main branches and sub- 
branches of physical science, and the units are divided into sections designed 
to be used as the material for each class period. There is sufficient material 
for a regular two-semester course. At the end of each of these sections there 
are a number of thought problems to give the student practice in employing 
the problem-solving technique. In conformity with the aims of the book 
the problems are all of the qualitative type and require no mathematics for 
their solution. The subject matter is in logical sequence and is well in- 
tegrated. The book begins with a presentation of the scientific method, 
then foliows through the topics of astronomy, geology, matter, energy, mag- 
netism and electricity, and various branches of chemistry. At the end of the 
book there is a comprehensive bibliography for each of the units. 

Unlike most writers of other physical-science books, the author goes to 
some pains in the opening chapters to stress the need for independent and 
accurate thinking in our modern world which is presenting us with more 
complicated problems with each scientific and technological advance. ‘The 
author indicates how important it is that the citizens of a democracy have 
a well-developed technique of problem solving to solve peacefully the prob- 
lems which arise. “Throughout the book the author follows the plan of 
presenting the various physical laws, hypotheses and theories and then of 
showing how they are applied to problem solving and to the development of 
the devices and machines which lead to a more abundant life and which 
enable us to overcome some of our physical limitations. It is also pointed 
out how technological advancements bring about cultural changes and give 
rise to various social problems. 

The material covered is quite complete and up to date. Many of the 
latest scientific discoveries, theories and developments are presented. There 
are, for example, sections on such specialized topics as aerodynamics, induced 
radioactivity, plastics and synthetic rubber. 

There are, however, some misprints and minor inaccuracies. For example, 
the magnification of a telescope is given as the relation of the focal length 
of the eyepiece to that of the objective (p. 61), whereas it should be the 
inverse of this; the valve operation as shown in Figs. 121 and 127 will 
probably not be too evident because one is shown somewhat behind the 
other; the vectors representing the velocities of the fluid in the apparatus for 
demonstrating Bernouilli’s Theorem, Fig. 157 do not show clearly that the 
velocity at the constriction is greater than the other two; the drag force of 
Fig. 164 is shown to be much greater than the thrust, whereas it is equal (and 
opposite) to the thrust for most attitudes of flight. 

University of Scranton, Pa. JosePpH P. Harper. 
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SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


A History or Soctat THoucut. By Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 268. $2.75. 

As one presenting the Catholic viewpoint in social thought Father Furfey 
is a pioneer in the field; and he deserves great credit for his splendid work. 
He is the kind of scholar who is never satisfied with the ordinary and accepted 
opinion. He is the kind of writer who enjoys startling his readers. Thus, he 
says: “There is no parallel in the West for China’s more than thirty-five 
hundred years of continuous national culture.” One naturally wonders how 
complimentary this is for China. What effect have its teeming millions of 
people and its thirty-five hundred years of national integrity had on the social 
thought of the world? How does it compare with nations of shorter years 
and peoples of smaller numbers? If age means anything how explain China’s 
relatively secondary importance as a nation today, save for its tremendous 
numbers? Again Father Furfey states that recent research has tended to 
undermine the somewhat unique position assigned to Greece. He also thinks 
that it is important not to overestimate the significance of the Protestant 


Reformation. 
But Father Furfey is both eloquent and convincing when he tells of the 


influence of a very short lived nation in which the God Man spent thirty- 
three years of life. No man or nation of men has contributed so much to the 


social thought of the world. It was God pointing out the true nature of man 
and his true destiny. There is no institution to compare with the Church in 
the shaping and refinement of culture and civilization. With the introduc- 
tion of Christian thought one can always hear the rumbling of truth though 
it be distant and indistinct at times. The author tries to show that social 
thought without the refinement of Christianity is a very crude one. After 
the disturbing days of the sixteenth century there was a more violent effort to 
rid the world of all idea of the supernatural. But man’s natural self suffered 
from it. The naturalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has left 
the impression on us in the twentieth century. We are living in a period of 
great material progress with little or only the beginnings of spiritual and 
social advance. “If the lesson taught by the history of social thought,”’ says 
Father Furfey, “is to be understood it is necessary to grasp one fact of 
absolutely primary importance: the modern totalitarian state is not an acci- 
dental phenomenon, it is not the product of forces arising within the twen- 
tieth century. It is the logical culmination of evil trends which have been 
at work for centuries.” ‘Totalitarianism was an answer to the masses who 
asked for an equality of rights and privileges from fellowmen who would not 
freely grant them. The history of social thought proves that justice and 
charity are not only desirable virtues. They are essential to the well-being 
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of the social order. They are virtues that must be found in the individuals 
of a society. For a good society is one made up of good individuals. “It is 
important to remember that the reformation of morals is a true and neces- 
sary technique of social action because without it there can be no real reform 
of society or of institutions. . . . For everyone who practices Christian virtue, 
everyone who reforms himself contributes by his own personal life and by 
his influence to the reconstruction of the social order.” 

A History of Social Thought is a valuable book. It is packed full of in- 
formation drawn from many sources. The indebtedness of Catholic sociolo- 
gists to Father Furfey is increased. 

Saint Louis University. A. H. SCHELLER. 


SOCIOCULTURAL CAUSALITy, Space, Time. A Study of Referential Prin- 
ciples of Sociology and Social Science. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 246. $3.50. 

This book is at the same time a declaration of independence and a mani- 
festo. It is the declaration of independence of the social sciences from the 
natural sciences. It is the manifesto of a school in sociology, now represented 
by P. A. Sorokin, but claiming as predecessors Plato, Aristotle, Erigena, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Nicholas of Cusa, Ibn Khaldun and Vico—the school of 
integralist sociology. 

Integralist sociology claims that sociocultural reality is a complex mani- 
fold. It has its empirical aspect, to be cognized and studied through sensory 
perception; it has its logicorational aspect, to be apprehended through the 
discursive logic of human reason; it has its supersensory and superrational 
aspect, to be apprehended through metalogical acts of intuition or mystic 
experience. Such a conception, says the author, does not call for any rupture 
with empiricism. But, in contradistinction to one-sided empiricism, it denies 
that empiricism is the only system, giving us the whole truth and nothing 
but truth. 

From this basic postulate of integralist sociology, its other principles fol- 
low. It conceives sociocultural reality as a complex of material and imma- 
terial aspects and recognizes the “givenness” in this reality of three different 
phases, the empiric or sensory, the rational or logical, and the supersensory 
or metalogical. This trichotomy is not to be confused with the trichotomy 
of elements involved in sociocultural systems, as developed by Sorokin in the 
fourth volume of his Dynamics and given further refinement in this work: 
meanings, material vehicles embodying them and human agents operating 
them. The distinction between sociocultural systems and congeries, appear- 
ing on the level of meaning, is upheld in the present volume where it is 
shown that this distinction permits us to unify the valid parts of the “partial 
conceptions” of sociocultural reality—empirical, or purely rational, or purely 
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intuitive. Furthermore, integralist sociology, in Sorokin’s opinion, organically 
reconciles sociocultural nominalism and realism, singularism and universalism, 
temporalism and eternalism, absolutism and relativism, the fluctuating ac- 
ceptance and rejection of which by human minds has been so well studied by 
him in the second volume of his Dynamics. 

Finally, a similar reconciliation is effected by integralist sociology in re- 
gard to conflicting conceptions of causality, time and space. Though the 
referential framework of the social sciences, says the author, runs somewhat 
parallel to that of the natural sciences, and consists of the same categories 
of truth, connection, system and congeries, causality and chance, change, 
time and space, these principles are substantially different as regards content 
and meaning in the social sciences and in the natural sciences. This general 
proposition is elaborated in three special chapters on causality, time and space. 
In regard to causality, the integralist conception looks not only for chance 
relationships between mere congeries, but for intimate meaningful-causal re- 
lations between the components of a system; it yields a ‘““more economic way” 
for the establishment and verification of hypotheses than the prevailing “ex- 
ternalistic-probabilistic” analysis. In regard to space, the integralist concep- 
tion insists on finding the exact location of individual sociocultural phenomena 
in the universe of meanings. In regard to time, the school implies that the 
time position of a sociocultural phenomenon is determined by its relationship 
to “epochal events” in one or several of the vastest sociocultural systems. 

As in previous works, Sorokin appears to be master in the art of critique. 
Especially stimulating is his criticism of the basic theorem of the “sociology 
of knowledge” as formulated by K. Mannheim. In opposition to Mannheim’s 
“relationism,’’ Sorokin formulates the following proposition: ““The essential 
character of the sociological system of each prominent thinker is largely a 
function of two variables: of the system of truth and reality assumed by 
the thinker, and of the totality of his existential, especially sociocultural con- 
ditions.” It is to be hoped that Sorokin will publish a volume on t’te sociology 
of knowledge based on this fundamental proposition. 

Sorokin’s integralist sociology was already well known and much criti- 
cized before the publication of this volume. Certain questions may still be 
raised. Does he not abolish the distinction between sociology and social 
philosophy? And does he sufficiently allow for the fact that metaphors on 
the basis of our geometric and mechanical intutition are helpful in grasping 
highly complicated relations? There can, however, be no doubt that Sorokin’s 
new volume is a step toward the elaboration of what Max Weber called 
verstehende Soziologie, to be substituted for the collection of uncorrelated 
coefficients of correlation of which contemporary sociology mainly consists. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 
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Op PRINCIPLES AND THE NEw Orper. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. New 

York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 246. $2.75. 

The author of this book, Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., is one of that 
little group in England, led for years past by G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire 
Belloc, who feel that nothing but a very fundamental overhauling of our 
economic system will satisfactorily solve our economic troubles. He is him- 
self outstanding among those members of the group who advocate a return 
to the land. 

A fairly clear idea of his thinking regarding modern economic arrange- 
ments may be gleaned from the following lines which he quotes with approval 
several times: “Some men wrest a living from nature and it is called work. 
Some men wrest a living from those who wrest a living from nature and it 
is called trade. Some men wrest a living from those who wrest a living from 
those who wrest a living from nature, and it is called finance.” 

Perhaps the author’s main thesis is best summed up in the following words: 


There now seems no hope that the modern urban organization of society will give 
the minimum necessary for a home and a family. All parties seem implicitly to 
agree on this fundamental fact, because all parties and even a growing section of 
the Labor Party, see in the Neo-Malthusian Birth Control a necessary factor in 


social reconstruction. 

But if town organization when made dominant has proved itself on the one hand 
equal to giving us state schools, museums, parks, tramcars, and on the other hand 
unequal to give us homes, it has proved its bankruptcy. If the machinery in a stock- 
ing factory became capable of making a smoke or a noise, and incapable of making 


stockings, it would be scrapped. 
Now, the means of scrapping the antiquated social machinery which has pro- 


duced the slums and tenements of our cities is to leave the city for the country. 


Again he states: “Our present urbanized arrangement of the world on its 
material side is the proximate occasion of the unnatural anti-social sin of 
race-suicide.”’ 

That rural life has certain advantages for the family that urban life does 
not have, this reviewer has always maintained. Many studies and writings 
of his attest to that fact. But there are two assumptions running through 
Father McNabb’s volume that are not entirely convincing. The first is that 
urban life simply cannot be made reasonably favorable to family life; the 
second, that the mere fact of rural living will assure a sound family life. 
Certainly regarding the first we must admit that we have not yet given the 
matter a really serious try; and regarding the second, must it not be ad- 
mitted that Neo-Malthusianism may make headway in the country quite as 
well as in the city. The primary reason why birth control has grown is the 
fact that it has been deliberately taught to, and urged upon, the people. 
That can be done in the country as well as in the city. 
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Father McNabb has a style all his own. Short, pungent sentences, many 
brief paragraphs, a rich vocabulary are characteristic of his writings. It 
might be said that the first part of this volume, dealing with Economics and 
the Gospel, makes more difficult and perhaps less interesting reading than 
the remainder of the volume. Yet this part too is filled with many sparks 


of wisdom. 
N.C. W. C. Family Life Bureau. EpGAR SCHMIEDELER. 


Morality AND THE SociAL Orper. By the Reverend Ludwig Ruland, 
D.D. Adapted into English by the Reverend T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. 
Edited by the Reverend Newton Thompson, §.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Co., 1942. Pp. ix, 280. $2.50. 

This third and final volume of a series called Pastoral Theology is the 
work of the Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology at the University of 
Wiirzburg. It does not accord with the ordinary concept of pastoral theology, 
as the art and method of directing souls to perfection, nor is it as formal 
and comprehensive as a standard treatise on morals. It consists rather in a 
consideration of the broader aspects of many social factors and problems, 
with some historical data introduced as a background, and may serve as 
supplementary reading for students of moral theology and for interested lay- 
men as well. 

“The ultimate prerequisite for any social coherence,” Dr. Ruland reminds 
us, “is the mutual respect of men for each other’s dignity as human persons 
and Christians.” What that respect entails and how that social coherence 
manifests itself are the subject of fifteen chapters that deal with personal 
relationships, marriage, the institution of property, public life, etc. The 
author’s method is illustrated in Chapter II, where an extended exposition of 
the principle of tolerance is followed by a study of the Jewish question. The 
existence of a genuine problem is frankly admitted; the history of relations 
between Christians and Jews is sketched; and if at the end no adequate 
solution is proposed, there is at least an excellent statement of the correct 
Catholic attitude. Certain facts of history here narrated and certain of the 
author’s interpretations may occasion surprise, but readers will have at hand 
the basis of informed and intelligent discussion. 

The section in Chapter VI on patriotism as a moral virtue is outstanding. 
Dr. Ruland finds this virtue acquiring a new significance in an age in which 
the strong but usually narrower loyalties of simpler times have grown into 
clearly defined national attachments. Bolingbroke’s work, The Idea of a 
Patriot King, written in 1735, is said to be the first extended discussion of 
this subject. Attention is called to the inaugural address of Stanislao Man- 
cini at the University of Turin in 1851. Analysing the concept of patriotism 
the Italian professor pointed out eight strands that bind men to their father- 
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land. Geography, race, language, religion, tradition and other factors 
strengthen the bonds of loyalty; but what is necessary above all else is con- 
sciousness of solidarity and the will to solidarity. There is a suggestion here, 
historically and psychologically sound, of the error of attempting to regard 
national unity too exclusively in terms of some desirable but not indispensable 
condition such as race. Though skeptical of cosmopolitanism and insistent 
on the part the nations have to play in the unfolding of man’s potentialities, 
the author avoids exaggeration and keeps in proper focus the legitimate claims 
of mankind on our loyalties. 

“For the first time in history,” we are told in another notable passage, 
“the modern world is attempting to build up a cultural society from which 
slavery and vassalism as accepted institutions are absent.’”’ That such a 
purpose may be discerned in the restless stirrings of humanity in recent 
decades, often so cruel and often so seemingly perverse, will be dismissed as 
a delusion by many; but others may begin to wonder, and perhaps to adopt 
a more sympathetic attitude towards the social movement of our times. 

It is only to be expected that in a volume such as this some topics should 
be handled less satisfactorily than others. The treatment of the interest 
question is so superficial as to be misleading. The traditional doctrine on 
mental reservation is disposed of too summarily. The discussion of war adds 
little to an understanding of the problems involved. And the statement that 
in self-defense, defensive action may precede in time the actual aggression 


is at least ambiguous. 
West Baden College, Indiana. Pau. V. KENNEDY. 


Ir Men WERE ANGELS. Some aspects of Government in a Democracy. By 
Jerome Frank. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xii, 380. 
$3.75. 

In the Yale Law Journal for February, 1938, a book review attracted 
special attention. It was written by Professor Lavers of Duke University, 
and it dealt with a book by J. T. Smith, Government by Commissions. At 
last, Lord Hewart’s New Despotism was no longer alone in the fight against 
bureaucracy. Here was Smith’s vigorous attack on government by commis- 
sion, an attack which must have caused considerable rejoicing in the ranks 
of those opposed to the multiplication of governmental agencies. As Smith 
pleaded in his book, administrative agencies are to be condemned on a num- 
ber of scores. Their procedure is partisan: “their taking no evidence but 
what they please . . . their not allowing cross-examination . . . their allow- 
ing no opportunity of answer . . . their adjudicating in the absence of all 
parties charged.” As a consequence, to these bodies “‘are daily being more 
and more given over the arbitrary management and control of the proper- 
ties and the liberties of every Englishman . . . the property and person of 
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every man are subject to harrassment and vexation by unlimited and in- 
variable powers given to such commissions to proceed to hear and determine 
(causes) by their discretion.”” These commissions act as “accuser, judge, 
jury and executioner.” It is inherent in their nature that “usurpation is their 
continual rule.” They arrogate to themselves a “superiority over parliament 
itself.”” Following this unsparing indictment, Mr. Smith had this conclusion 
to offer: 


What is wanted is the unfettering of all individual effort; the taking off of those 
trammels that bind down skill and enterprise and all self-depending energies, and 
are daily binding them down harder; the release from the oppressive and pre- 
sumptuous dictation of commissions—those chosen instruments of the arbitrary and 
degrading system of centralization. If this country is to maintain its position... 
some must be found who, taking their stand on the fundamental laws and institu- 
tions of the land, shall thus achieve that first and most essential step by which this 
country should be relieved from the now all-prevailing incubus of government by 
commissions. 


The exhilaration with which the enemies of our own federal agencies may 
have read these quotations in Professor Cavers review must have disappeared 
when their attention was drawn to the date of publication of J. T. Smith's 
book: 1849. For it then became obvious that the dire consequences to British 
freedom which were freely predicted by Mr. Smith had signally failed to 
come true. Jerome Frank, quite understandably, permits himself a sly smile 
over their plight, when recalling the incident in his book Jf Men Were Angels. 

As the Attorney General’s Committee Report on administrative procedure 
in government agencies tells us, “The administrative process in the federal 
government is not new. On the contrary, it is as old as the government itself; 
and its growth has been virtually as steady as that of the Statutes at Large. 
.. . The first session of the First Congress enacted three statutes conferring 
important, administrative powers.” Judge Frank’s book is a vivid, well- 
informed, pugnacious defense of the work of one of our own chief admin- 
istrative agencies, the Security and Exchange Commission (SEC), over 
whose destinies Mr. Frank himself has presided. What he has to say about 
it ought to be pondered carefully by all those who have indulged in indis- 
criminate attack on the activities and procedures of our federal agencies. 

As far as the SEC is concerned, its former chairman disclaims any inten- 
tion of revolutionizing America. ‘We recognize that old habits, accustomed 
ways of doing business, ought not to be altered overnight, without warn- 
ing and without study of the effects of new proposed ways of doing these 
things . . . we are for as little change as is needed, but we want every bit as 
much as is required.” Furthermore, the gradual changes are to be brought 
about within a framework and according to general rules established by 
Congress and not by the Commission itself. 
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One of the most interesting insights into the working of federal agencies 
is given us through the very revealing comments which Mr. Frank makes 
on the subject of agency-court relationships: 


The very fact that the Commission is both prosecutor and judge makes it lean 
over backwards . . . the Commission knows that its decisions may be appealed and 
that some appellate judges still distrust the fusion of functions in the Commission 
and will therefore be most exacting when scrutinizing the Commission’s conduct. 
Consequently, the Commission is excessively exacting in its demands on itself. 


Mr. Frank is particularly bold in his answer to the oft-heard criticism 
that in their fact-finding processes the administrative agencies are guilty of 
many nefarious practices, including the admittance of hearsay evidence, the 
careless weighing of all evidence, the unwillingness to hear all interested 
parties. His defence of the SEC’s work, as carried out by expert accountants, 
analysts and engineers who are trained in a special field, is impressive indeed, 
even though the exceptional record of the SEC might not be duplicated in 
every instance by other agencies. Mr. Frank’s suggestion is that it is not 
the agencies that have to learn from the courts, as far as the finding of facts 
is concerned, but that it is the courts which should harken to the agencies’ 
experience. 

Judge Frank’s book is encouraging, for it shows our Government at work, 
in its best aspects. The charge has been made that the extension of our fed- 


eral bureaucracy means the rise of the danger of totalitarianism, so that while 
we fight against it abroad we are running the risk if seeing it installed, in 
such devious ways, at home. We would be running that risk if bureaucracy 
were not to be accompanied by responsibility. Judge Frank’s book shows the 
existence of a responsible bureaucracy, a bureaucracy mindful of the existence 
of the Constitution, the Courts and the Congress. 

Fordham University. Mario EINAUDI. 


Lettres AUX AMERICAINS. By Gustave Cohen. Montreal: Editions de 
l’Arbre, 1942. Pp. 124. $.50. 

There was no real need to write letters to Americans to reveal to them 
that they have frigidaires, elevators, automatic heating systems, gas, electricity 
and marvelous bath-tubs. These facts are no novelty even to Frenchmen. 
M. Cohen’s book, as is usual in the epistolary genre, is somewhat egocentric 
—the few events related revolve around the personality of M. Cohen. Only 
too frequently he indulges in pathos and grandiloquence of doubtful taste in 
order to relate facts of very limited interest or to make commonplace analogies. 
M. Cohen has acquired a well-deserved renown in his studies on the theatri- 
cal setting of the Middle Ages and on the French writers in Holland in 
the eighteenth century. He is not helpful when he leaves his own field. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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Tue Sout or THE Law. By William F. Clarke. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., 1942. Pp. 582. $4.00. 

The author, who is Dean of De Paul University Law School, planned 
his volume primarily for the benefit of beginning students of law and aimed 
to cover generally the fields of jurisprudence and law prior to any intensive 
study of particular subdivisions. The real purpose of this book may be de- 
tected from its title, The Soul of the Law. Throughout the volume Dean 
Clarke constantly emphasizes the importance of principles which run through 
the legal order. At the very beginning of his book he quotes from St. Thomas 
Aquinas that “the end of law is the common good” and his concluding lines 
admonish that “the lawyer is the keeper of sacred things. . . . He is to 
satisfy justice in the interest of the man, and not a man at the expense of 
justice.” 

With these passages appearing at the beginning and the end of his book, 
one expects to find that Dean Clarke emphasizes the eternal and natural law 
and the imperative necessity of ethical norms and moral values in the 
fabrication of positive law. This expectation is realized. Natural law is 
“a supreme law taking precedence over any other law.” In establishing this 
thesis, Dean Clarke is obliged to analyze at length and critically antagonistic 
philosophies of law which submerge or subordinate the durability of legal 
principles and substitute the fact approach, “hunch” process, modern psy- 
chologism or scientific methods as more valuable techniques in establishing 
a better legal order. In opposing these liberal viewpoints, Dean Clarke has 
done a real service in pointing out that adherence to natural-law concepts 
does not prevent an orderly and humanitarian development of legal reform. 
It is of course true that today the world presents problems which call for 
remedies unknown and unnecessary in other years. But it does not follow 
that novelties of law reform are necessarily violative of the natural law. 
Legal scholasticism has been criticized as a hardy perennial with its static 
principles deeply rooted in the past, but modern philosophers are at last 
awakening to a realization that a philosophia perennis is capable of sending 
forth new branches and shoots. Neo-scholasticism is just as conversant with 
social and legal reforms as are our legal realists. 

Dean Clarke’s book presents an interesting balance between the theoretical 
and practical aspects of law-making. He traces the history of equity, common 
law, and international law and relates these compartments of law to his 
ever-present thesis that man-made law must be tested in terms of the com- 
mon good and be in accord with the nature of man. His book is well docu- 
mented and admirably suited to its purpose, namely, to provide the begin- 
ning law student with an excellent background of legal philosophy prior 
to the commencement of his law course. 

Fordham Univ. Law School. Watter B. KENNEDY. 











Correspondence 


AUTHOR AND REVIEWER 


EDITOR: It is not one of my habits to discuss in public what is said by 
the reviewers of my books; and if I make an exception in the case of the 
review of Les Guerres modernes et la Pensée catholique (THOUGHT, Dec., 
1943, pp. 728-9), it is only because it seems to me that Father Hartnett 
passed beyond the function of reviewing to that of personal criticism. At one 
point he says of me: ‘““Toward the bishops, however, he shows little indul- 
gence”; and further on, apropos of an error in regard to the name of the 
Bishop of Berlin (to which I shall refer later), the reviewer insinuates that 
the reader will be left with the impression that ‘the author may have made a 
less careful canvass of episcopal opinions on this present war than his sub- 
ject calls for.” Moreover, he calls the London Tablet as a witness to my 
lack of “perfect objectivity” in regard to ‘“‘the moral aspects of contemporary 
political institutions and movements.” 

Guest as I am in a country in which I am still only slightly known—in 
spite of the four books I have published here in addition to many articles, of 
which three had the distinction of appearing in THOUGHT—I feel it incum- 
bent on me to dissipate the cloud under which such criticisms have placed me. 

My essay on modern wars (which appeared originally in the April, 1941, 
issue of the Review of Politics) was meant neither as a defense of nor as 
an attack on the Papacy or the episcopate, the clergy or the Catholic laity. It 
was a purely sociological study more or less along the lines of my other 
studies in the same field, such as The International Community and the Right 
of War (New York, 1930). My method in all such studies is to consider 
ideas and facts in their historical development and mutual interactions with 
a view to discovering their ethico-sociological causes, principles and operations. 

What, I suppose, led the reviewer to misconstrue the peculiar character 
of my study was his assumption that the essay “is concerned with the atti- 
tudes assumed by Catholics toward the wars which have occurred during the 
past thirty years.” ‘That is mistaken and misleading. I discuss modern wars 
—from the wars of independence onwards—as a sociological phenomenon con- 
nected with the political facts of a whole epoch: that of the formation of 
national States in place of dynastic ones, of the laicization of political life, of 
Positivism in ethical theory, of the absence, at first, and finally the weakness 
of all authoritative international organism. On the basis of these data I 
attempt to study the reaction of Catholic thought throughout the long period 
of a century and a half. The result has been to bring into relief the four 
conditions for the triumph of a generally acceptable ethics of war (or of any 
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other social morality). These I indicate as follows: “1) une formation éduca- 
tive; 2) un ordre politique; 3) une maturité sociale ; 4) un processus continuel 
d’acquisition et de readaptation” (p. 97). It is for that reason that, in all 
that I have written on modern wars since 1925, I have unfailingly insisted 
on a fundamental consideration, namely, that without an international com- 
munity it is impossible to get agreement on a common ethics of war, rooted 
in the natural law and the Christian conscience. 

In this connection I should like to quote Msgr. Bruno de Solage, Rector 
of the Institut Catholique de Toulouse. In a study of his entitled La Genése 
et l’Orientation de la Théologie de la Guerre juste, after a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the theory of Taparelli, he writes: “Ne serait-ce pas a sa pensée 
aussi que se rattacherait celle, singuli¢rement dynamique, d’ un autre penseur 
italien, celui qui a certainement le plus fait pour amener les théologiens con- 
temporains a se préoccuper d’adapter a la situation du monde contemporain 
la théorie de la guerre juste, don Sturzo? L’étroite parenté qui se manifeste 
sur nombre de points essentiels le laisse naturellement supposer. . . . Mais 
pourtant, c’ est l’idée qui nous a paru la nouveauté essentielle de Taparelli, 
la mise en rapport du droit de guerre avec |’organisation internationale, que 
reprend Don Sturzo. Elle passe avec lui au premier plan et domine tout 
son exposé.” A footnote adds: “‘J’écris ceci en pensant notamment au group 
international des théologians de Fribourg dont il sera question plus loin.” 

It is Msgr. Bruno de Solage, too, who gives an answer to the question 
raised by Father Hartnett in connection with de Vitoria who, Thomist as 
he was, “garde pourtant en la matiére |’allure d’un penseur original et 
méme dans le commentaire il décolle trés vite du texte de la Somme’ (p. 
122). A little further on he makes his meaning clearer: “Au fond de la 
premiére nef de l’édifice juridique bati par Vitoria sur le droit de guerre, 
apparait l’idée organique de l’univers, Orbis. Nous allons la retrouver au 
fond de la seconde nef, celle ot il construit la théorie de la juste cause” 
(p. 126). 

To turn to another point. If Father Hartnett had noted carefully the 
date of the articles in the Table+—March and April of 1938—he would 
have recalled that that was the very time of the policy of appeasement with 
Hitler and Mussolini. Philofascism was the dominant mood among English- 
men, political and religious, Catholic and Protestant. It was that climate 
of opinion which made the agreement at Munich possible. My unchanging 
attitude toward all forms of totalitarianism in general and, from March, 
1919, toward Fascism in particular may have seemed to the Catholics of 
those days, and to the Tablet, to be lacking in objectivity. But now at this 
stage of the war (which has opened the eyes even of the blind), I was surely 
entitled to a more balanced judgment on what I have written and what ! 


have done. 
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It is not easy for me to understand why Father Hartnett should think 
the writer in the Tablet any more objective than I am. The Tablet writer 
had never lived under dictatorship. I have had personal experience of it 
in a mission for which I had to pay dearly for my witness to the truth. 

“Von Galen to Berlin.” As it stands that is a mistake. But anyone who 
knows how mistakes of that sort creep into the most accurate printed works 
should be slow to argue to the carelessness of the writer. I have no inten- 
tion of blaming the typist or the printer. What happens after the best 
proofreading is often a puzzle. I am willing to blame myself. But “‘such a 
slip,” in the absence of other proof, was surely not ground enough for Father 
Hartnett’s somewhat sweeping insinuation. 

Jacksonville, Florida. Luici StuRzo. 


* * * 


WAGNER AcT AND LABOR LEADERS 


EDITOR: As usual Father Millar’s article in THouGut (“American 
Concept of Man,” December, 1942) is almost worth the price of the 
issue in itself. Few men in American Catholic circles have done more, over 
the course of the years, to clarify the basic issues of political philosophy than 
has Father Millar in his numerous contributions to your periodical. It is 
precisely because of his deserved reputation for careful scholarship that the 
reader presumes that he means even his footnotes to be taken seriously. 
So when one reads in a footnote on page 683 his severe stricture on the 
Wagner Act, one feels that this is no mere journalist’s pot-shot at a highly 
controversial issue but the reasoned opinion of a responsible student. 

As such it deserves to be questioned just as seriously. 

It is true that had he ended the sentence with “Wagner Act,” we might 
be left to wonder where he stood, but the second half of the sentence re- 
moves all trace of doubt. May I suggest that Father Millar has not spoken 
the last word on this subject? And, to point the issue sharply, may I quote 
another responsible opinion which is diametrically the opposite: “ ... the 
National Labor Relations Act .. . is probably the most just, beneficent, and 
far-reaching piece of labor legislation ever enacted in the United States” 
(The Right Rev. John A. Ryan, “Social Doctrine in Action,” p. 261). 

It would be of interest to all of your readers, I am sure, if Father Millar 
were to develop at greater length his philosophical position on this matter ; 
and it would be of particular interest to this correspondent were he to 
explain by what process he arrives at his factual conclusion that “labor 
leaders” in this country need to be “relegated” to their proper function in 
our American society. A much stronger case could be made, it seems to 
me, to show that these same leaders, with all of their limitations, need to 
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be elevated (not relegated) to a higher and rightful position in collaborating 
toward the common good. 


Catholic University. GeorcE G. Hiccins. 





* * 





* 





THE Fate or EpirH STEIN 


EDITOR: As a sequel to my paper on “Edith Stein and the Advance of 
Phenomenology” in the December, 1942, issue of ‘THOUGHT, it may interest 
your readers to learn more recent news about Edith Stein. Last year she 
was torn from her convent at Kéln-Lindenthal by the Nazis and thrown into 
a prison camp in Poland—because she is a Jewess. This information is 
authentic, since it comes from a refugee who is intimately acquainted with 
German happenings and who has recently reached this country from Portugal. 

How far the dominant elements in Germany have moved toward barbarity 
in three decades may be gauged by comparing the present treatment of Edith 
Stein with her life during the First World War. From the Lebenslauf 
appended to her doctoral dissertation, we learn that having spent three years 
at the University of Breslau, she transferred to the University of Gottingen 
in 1913. There she studied philosophy, psychology, history and Germanics. 
In January of 1915 she took the State examination pro facultate docendi, but 
instead of teaching at once, Edith Stein devoted an entire year to the Red 
Cross nursing service. From February to October, 1916, she did substitute 
teaching, especially in Germanics. Thereafter she accompanied Edmund Hus- 
serl to the University of Freiburg i. B. as his assistant. Her dissertation 
appeared in 1917. 

In her writings Edith Stein evidences a deep and intelligent love for her 
native land. The characteristic German regard for the community and for 
communal service appears upon every page of her books. But hers is not a 
will to community cut off entirely from the wider family of nations, nor does 
she allow that the German State totally comprises the life of the individual. 
The supremacy of personal and religious values is one of her major themes. 
Hence her race is a pretext on the part of those who recognize that far more 
dangerous to the continuance of the absolute State are the philosophical and 
religious truths that Edith Stein has set forth, We in America must not 
allow her example and that of many other German Catholic thinkers to be 
ignored at the peace tables. With such people we can find a common basis 
for reconstruction and international order. 


Catholic University. JAMEs COLLINS. 
* * # 

























